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Il.—TIAHUANACO—THE BAALBEC OF THE] The limits of the Titicaca basin on the south 


NEW WORLD. 
ge epee lies almost in the very cen- 
tre of the great terrestrial basin of Lakes 


Titicaca and Aullagas, and in the heart of a| 


region which I have already characterized as 
the Thibet of the New World. This basin is 
perhaps the most interesting of the class of 


physical phenomena to which it belongs, and | 


of which we have two other notable examples 
on this continent, viz.: the great Utah or Salt 
Lake basin within our own territories, and that 
of Lake Itza or Peten in Central America. They 
may all be described as portions of the conti- | 


: ; 
nent, of greater or less elevation, entirely sur- 


rounded by mountains, or else as broad de- 
pressions in the earth’s surface, with fluvial | 
systems and water reservoirs of their own, and 
with no outlets to the sea. 


lare not yet accurately determined; but calcu- 
lating from the Pass of La Raya on the north, 
lin latitude 14° 50’ S., it may be estimated to 
have a length of between 600 and 700 miles, 
| while its width, calculated by the reach of the 
| streams that concentrate in it, may be taken to 
average not far from 200 miles; thus giving it 
a total area of about 120,000 square miles, or 
| three times that of the State of New York. As 
we have seen, this basin is bounded on the west 
by the great chain of the Cordillera, the true 
| back- -bone of the continent, and on the east by 
| the Bolivian Andes, the loftiest section of that 
mighty range. Its slope is gentle toward the 
|south. In its northern and highest portion re- 
poses Lake Titicaca, a magnificent body of fresh 
water, comparable only with our North Ameri- 
can lakes in | Tespect of size, and lying at the ex- 
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traordinary elevation of 12,864 feet above the sea. 
It receives several large, and at some seasons 
unfordable, streams, and, as we have seen, dis- 
charges its waters through a broad, deep, and | 
rapid but not turbulent stream, El] Desaguadero, | 
which receives several considerable tributaries | 
in its course, and pours a heavy flood of water 
into Lake Aullagas. Of the size, contour, and | 
depth of the latter we know next to nothing, but | 
it is positively asserted that it has no visible out- | 
let to the sea. It has been suggested that it | 
discharges itself into the Pacific through a sub- | 
terranean channel, beneath the Cordillera, and | 
that the, Rio Loa, falling into the sea in latitude | 
21° 15’ S., derives its waters from this source. | 
On the other hand, it has been contended that 
the excess of water in the lake is carried off by | 
evaporation, in which case its superficies must | 
be vast indeed. In fact, hake Aullagas is an | 
unselved geographical problem, and the most | 
interesting one that the continent affords, 
It is at Tiahuanaco, in the centre of this | 
vast basin, at an elevation of 12,900 feet above 
the sea, in a broad, open, unprotected plain, | 
arid in soil, cold in the wet and frigid in the | 
dry season, that we find the evidences of an an- 
cient civilization, regarded by many as the old- 
est and the most advanced of both American con- 
tinents. It was to explore and investigate the 
monumental remains that have made this spot 
celebrated that I had come to Tiahuanaco, and 
I lost no time in commencing my task. This 
was not an easy one, for even with the aid of 
the drunken cura we were unable to procure 
laborers to assist us, for not only had we reached 
the village on the eve of the potato or chujo | 
festival (a remnant of ancient observances), but | 
before we had finished our work the Feast 
of Corpus had commenced ; chicha flowed like 
water, and the few inhabitants that the chuno 
festival had left sober deliberately gave them- 
selves up to beastly intoxication. The death 
of my photographer had left me with an elabo- 
rate and costly apparatus on my hands, with 
little knowledge of the theory and less of the 
practice of photography, and with the alterna- 
tive of taking upon myself a work which I 
had not contemplated assuming, but which I 
had regarded as indispensable to the success 
of my undertaking. I had but a single assist- | 
ant, Mr. Harvey, an amateur draftsman, of 
limited experience, and only such other aid 
as I could get from my muleteer and his men, 
who were eager to conclude their engagement, 
and simply astounded that we should waste an | 
hour, much more that we should spend days, on 
the remains of the Gentiles. Still the investi- | 
gation was undertaken, with equal energy and | 
enthusiasm, and, I am confident, with as good | 
results as could be reached without an expendi- | 
ture of time and money which would hardly have 
been rewarded by any probable additional dis- | 
coveries. | 
We spent a week in Tiahuanaco, going early 
to the ruins and returning late, and I believe 
obtained a plan of every structure that is trace- | 
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| able, and of every monument of importance that 
is extant. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor in the 
village of Tiahuanaco is the great number of 
beautifully cut stones, built into the rudest edi- 
fices, and paving the squalidest courts. They 
are used as lintels, jambs, seats, tables, and as 
receptacles for water. The church is mainly 
built of them; the cross in front of it stands on 
a stone pedestal which shames the symbol it 
supports in excellence of workmanship. On 
all sides are vestiges of antiquity from the 
neighboring ruins, which have been a real 
quarry, whence have been taken the cut stones, 
not only for Tiahuanaco and all the villages 
and churches of its valley, but for erecting the 
cathedral of La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, 
situated in the deep valley of one of the streams 
falling into the River Beni, 20 leagues distant. 
And what is true here is also, I may add, true 
of most parts of the Sierra. The monuments 
of the past have farnished most of the materials 
for the public edifices, the bridges, and high- 
ways of the present day. 

The ruins of Tiahuanaco have been regarded, 
by all students of American Antiquities, as in 
many respects the most interesting and import- 
ant, and at the same time most enigmatical of 
any on the continent. Unique, yet perfect in 
type and harmonious in style, they appear to be 
the work of a people who were thorough mas- 
ters of an architecture which had no infancy, 
passed through no period of growth, and of 
which we find no other examples. Tradition, 
which mumbles more or less intelligibly of the 
origin of many other American monuments, is 
dumb concerning these. The wondering In- 
dians told the first Spaniards that ‘they ex- 
isted before the sun shone in the heavens,” 
that they were raised by giants, or that they 
were the remains of an impious people whom 
an angry Deity had converted into stone be- 


| cause they refused hospitality to his vicegerent 


and messenger. 

Reserving all speculations for another place, 
I shall give here only a rapid, but perhaps suf- 
ficiently minute, account of these remains, cor- 
recting some of the errors and avoiding some 
of the extravagances of my predecessors in the 
same field of inquiry. I must confess I did 
not find many things that they have described ; 
but that fact, in view of the destructiveness of 
tapada hunters, and the rapacity of ignorant 
collectors of antiquities, does not necessarily 
discredit their statements. For Tiahuanacc is 
a rifled ruin, with comparatively few yet suffi- 
cient evidences of former greatness. 

The ruins are about half a mile to the south- 
ward of the village, separated from it by a small 
brook and a shallow valley. The high-road to 
La Paz passes close to them, in fact between 
them and some mounds of earth which were 
probably parts of the general system. They 
are on a broad and very level part of the plain, 
where the soil is an arenacious loam, firm and 
dry. Rows of erect stones, some of them rough 
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lasters stand somewhat 
in advance of the east- 
ern front of this area, 
and still in advance of 
this are the deeply-im- 
bedded piers of a small- 
er edifice of squared 
stones, with traces of 
an exterior corridor, 
which has sometimes 
been called the “ Pal- 
ace.” At other points, 
both to the south and 
northward, are other 
remains, to which later 





I shall have occasion to 
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Heaps of earth 





Rererences.—A. Hollow square, level | 


feet higher than A.—C. Rectangle partly 
defined by rough upright stones. —D. | 
Apso of great mound.—E. Great mound 
called the Fortress.—m. Great monolithic 
gateway.—. e. e. Excavations.—h. h. h. 


Massive stones partly worked. 


refer. 

The structure called 
the “ Temple” will claim 
our first attention ; pri- 
marily because it seems 
to be the oldest of the 
group, the type, per 
haps, of the others, and 


the plain.—B. Terrace § 
D. | 





from excavations.—f. /. | 





PLAN OF PART OF RUINS OF TIAHUANAOO. 


or but rudely shaped by art; others accurately 
cut and fitted in walls of admirable workman- 


ship; long sections of foundations, with piers | 
and portions of stairways; blocks of stone, | 


with mouldings, cornices, and niches cut with 
geometrical precision; vast masses of sand- 
stone, trachyte, and basalt but partially hewn; 


and great monolithic doorways, bearing sym- | 


bolical ornaments in relief, besides innumerable 
smaller, rectangular, and symmetrically-shaped 
stones, rise on every hand, or lie scattered in 
confusion over the plain. It is only after the 
intelligent traveler has gone over the whole 
area and carefully studied the ground that the 
various fragments fall into something like their 
just relations, and the design of the whole be- 
comes comprehensible. 

Leaving aside, for the present, the lesser 
mounds of earth to which I have alluded, we 
find the central and most conspicuous portion 
of the ruins, which altogether cover not far 
from a square mile, to consist of a great, rect- 
angular mound of earth, originally terraced, 
each terrace supported by a massive wall of 
cut stones, and the whole surmounted by 
structures of stone, parts of the foundations of 
which are still distinct. This structure is pop- 
ularly called the ‘‘ Fortress,” and, tradition af- 
firms, suggested the plan of the great fortress of 
Sacsahuaman, dominating the city of Cuzco. 
The sides of this structure, as also of all the 
others in Tiahuanaco, coincide within ten de- 
grees with the cardinal points of the compass. 
Close to the left of the “ Fortress’—and I adopt 
the name and the others I may use solely to 
facilitate description—is an area called the 
“Temple,” slightly raised, defined by lines of 
erect stones, but ruder than those which sur- 
round the ‘‘ Fortress.” A row of massive pi- 


because it is here we 
find the great mono- 
lithic sculptured gate- 
| way of Tiahuanaco, which is absolutely unique, 
las far as our knowledge goes, on this conti- 
nent. 

The body of the ‘“‘ Temple” forms a rectangle 
of 388 by 445 feet, defined, as I said before, by 
| lines of erect stones, partly shaped by art. They 
| are mostly of red sandstone, and of irregular 
size and height; those at the corners being 
| more carefully squared and tallest. For the 

most part they are between 8 and 10 feet high, 
| from 2 to 4 feet broad, and from 20 to 30 inches 
| in thickness. The portions entering the ground, 
| like those of our granite gate-posts, are largest, 
| and left so for the obvious purpose of giving the 
| stones greater firmness in their position. 
These stones, some of which have fallen and 
others disappeared, seem to have been placed, 
| inclining slightly inward, at approximately 15 
| feet apart, measuring from centre to centre, 
and they appear to have had a wall of rough 
| stones built up between them, supporting a 
terreplein of earth, about 8 feet above the gen- 
eral level of the plain. On its eastern side this 
terreplein had an apron or lower terrace 18 feet 
broad, along the edge of the central part of 
which were raised 10 great stone pilasters, 
placed 154 feet apart, all of which, perfectly 
aligned, are still standing with a single exception. 
They are of varying heights, and no two agree 
in width or thickness. The one that is fallen, 
which was second in the line, measures 13 feet 
8 inches in length by 5 feet 3 inches in breadth, 
It is partly buried in the earth, but shows 32 inches 
of thickness above-ground. Among those still 
erect the tallest is 44 feet by 4 feet 2 inches, and 
2 feet 8 inches; the shortest 9 feet by 2 feet 9 
inches, and 2 feet 5 inches. These are less in 
dimensions than the stones composing the inner 
cell or sanctum of Stonehenge, which range 
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Regarding the east 
ern side of the “ Tem 
ple,” marked by th 
line of pil isters whic} 
I have described, as 
the front, we find her: 
at the distance of 57 
feet, the traces of 

rectangular structure, 
to which I have al 
luded as “the Pal 
ace,” which was com 
posed of blocks of tra 
chyte admirably cut, 
8 to 10 feet long, by 
5 feet broad, with re 
mains of what appears 
to have been a corridor 
30 feet broad extend 
ing aroun’ it. The 
piers which supported 
from 16 feet 3 inches to 21 feet 6 inches in| ‘‘the Palace” still remain, sunk deep in th 
height ; but they are nearly if not quite equal ground, and apparently resting on an even pave 
with those composing the outer circle of that | ment of cut stones. Remove the superstructures 
structure. They are much more accurately cut | of the best built edifices of our cities, and few if 
than those of Stonehenge, the fronts being per- any would expose foundations laid with equal 
fectly true, and the backs alone left rough or | care, and none stones cut with such accuracy, 01 
only partially worked. The tops of the taller | so admirably fitted together. And I may say, 
ones have shoulders cut into them as if to re-| once for all, carefully weighing my words, that 
ree ceive architraves, and as this feature does not | in no part of the world have I seen stones cut 
i appear in the shorter ones it may be inferred with such mathematical precision and admir 
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Cie that their tops have been broken off, and that | able skill as in Peru, and in no part of Peru 

a originally they were all of one length. are there any to surpass those which are scat 
And here I may call attention to another | tered over the Plain of Tiahuanaco. 

singular feature of this colonnade—namely, that The so-called Palace does not seem to have 


the sides or edges of each erect stone are slight- | been placed in any symmetrical relation toward 
ly cut away to within six inches of its face, so as | the ‘‘ Temple,” although seemingly dependent 
to leave a projection of about an inch and a half, | on it; nor in fact do any of the ancient struc 
as if to retain in place any slab fitted between | tures here appear to have been erected on any 
the stones and prevent it from falling outward. | geometric plan respecting each other, such as is 
The same feature is found in the stones sur- | apparent in the arrangement of most of the re 
rounding the great mound or “‘ Fortress,” where | mains of aboriginal public edifices in Peru. 

j its purpose becomes obvious, as we shall soon The ‘‘ Fortress” stands to the southwest of 
ny see, the ‘‘ Temple,” the sides of the two coinciding 

Such is the general character of the exterior | in their bearings, and is 64 feet distant from 
propylon, if I may so call it, of the structure | it, As I have already said, it is a great mound 
called the ‘‘ Temple.” But within the line of | of earth, originally rectangular in shape, 620 
stones surrounding it there are other features | feet in length, and 450 in width, and about 50 
which claim our aitention. I have said that | feet high. It is much disfigured by the opera- 
the interior is a mound of earth raised about | tions of treasure-seekers, who have dug into its 
8 feet above the general level. But in the cen-| sides and made great excavations from the 
tre and toward the western side is an area sunk | summit, so that it resembles now rather a huge, 
to the general level, 280 feet long by 190 feet | natural, shapeless heap of earth than a work 
broad. It was originally defined on three | of human hands. The few of the many stones 
sides by walls of rough stones which rose above | that environed it, and which the destroyers have 
the surface of the mound itself, but which spared, nevertheless enable us to make out its 
are now in ruins. If this sunken area com-| original shape and proportions. There are dis- 
municated in any way with the more elevated | tinct evidences that the body of the mound 
interior parts of the structure the means of com- | was terraced, for there are still standing stones 
era munication by steps or otherwise have disap- | at different elevations, distant horizontally 9, 
“F peared. Across the end of the area not shut in| 18, and 30 feet from the base. There may 
by the mound, the line of stones which surround | have been more terraces than these lines of 
the ‘** Temple” is continued without interrup-| stones would indicate, but it is certain that 
tion; but outside and connected with it is part | there were at least three before reaching the 
of a small square of lesser stones also erect, | summit. This coincides with what Garcilasso 
standing in the open plain. tells us of the mound when first visited by the 
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OUTER TERRACE WALLS OF ‘“‘ FORTRESS” AND SCATTERED BLOCKS OF STONE. 


Spaniards. He says, speaking of the ruins un- 
der notice: **Among them there is a mount- 
ain or hill raised by hand, which, on this ac- 
‘ount, is most admirable. In order that the 


piled-up earth should not be washed away and 
the hill leveled, it was supported by great walls 


f stone. No one knows for what purpose this 
edifice was raised.” Cieza de Leon, who him- 
self visited Tiahuanaco, soon after the conquest, 
gives substantially the same description of the 
so-called ‘“ Fortress.” 

On the summit of this structure are sections 
of the foundations of rectangular buildings, part- 
ly undermined, and partly covered up by the 
earth from the great modern excavation in the 
centre, which is upward of 300 feet in diame- 
ter, and more than 60 feet deep. <A pool of 
water stands at its bottom. This piece of bar- 
barism, which, however, was only in continua- 
tion of some similar previous undertaking, was 
perpetrated within the last ten years by a man 
still living, formerly President of Bolivia, but 
whose name I shall not mention lest he should 
gain some portion of that notoriety which he 
values quite as highly as true reputation. All 
over the “ Fortress” and on its slopes lie large 
and regular blocks of stone, sculptured with por- 
tions of elaborate designs, which would only ap- 
pear when thé blocks were fitted together. 

Some portions of the outer or lower wall are 
fortunately intact, or nearly so, so that we are 
able to discover how it was constructed, and 
the plan and devices that were probably ob- 
served in all the other walls, as well as in some 
parts of the so-called ‘‘Temple.” In the first 
place, large upright stones were planted in 
the ground, resting, there is reason to believe, 
on stone foundations. They are about ten feet 





above the surface, accurately faced, perfectly 
aligned, and inclining slightly inward toward 
the mound. They are placed 17 feet apart 
from centre to centre, and are very nearly uni- 
form in size, generally about 3 feet broad and 
2 feet in thickness. Their edges are cut to 
present the kind of shoulders to which I allud- 
ed in describing the pilasters in front of the 
‘*Temple,” and of which the purpose now be- 
comes apparent. The space between the up- 
right stones is filled in with a wall of carefully 
worked stones. Those next the pilasters are cut 
with a shoulder to fit that of the pilaster they 
adjoin; and they are each, moreover, cut with 
alternate grooves and projections, like mortice 
and tenon, so as to fit immovably into each 
other horizontally. Vertically they are held in 
position by round holes drilled into the bottom 
and top of each stone at exact corresponding 
distances, in which, there is reason to believe, 
were placed short cylinders of bronze. We 
here see the intelligent devices of a people, un- 
acquainted with the uses of cement, to give 
strength and permanence to their structures. 
Nearly all the blocks of stone scattered over 
the plain show the cuts made to receive what 
is culled the T clamp, and the round holes to 
receive the metal pins that were to retain the 
blocks in their places, vertically. 

The “Fortress” has on its eastern side an 
apron or dependent platform, 320 by 180 feet, 
of considerably less than half the elevation of 
the principal mound. Like the rest of the 
structure its outline was defined by upright 
stones, most of which, however, have disap- 
peared. 

The entrance to the ‘“‘ Fortress” seems to 
have been at its southeast corner, probably by 
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steps, and to have been complicated by turn-| of stone, held together by copper clamps, of 


ings from one terrace to another, something 
like those in some of the Inca fortresses. 

The tradition runs that there are large vaults 
filled with treasure beneath the great mound, 
and that here commences a subterranean pas- 
sage which leads to Cuzco, more than 400 
miles distant. The excavations certainly re- 
veal some curious subterranean features. The 
excavation at its southwest corner has exposed 
a series of superimposed cut stones, apparently 
resting on a pavement of similar character, 12 
feet below the surface. It is said that Von 
Tschudi, when he visited the ruins, found some 
“caverns” beneath them (but whether under 
the “Fortress” or not does not appear), into 
which he endeavored to penetrate, but ‘ was 
glad to be pulled out, as he soon became suf- 
focated.” I found no such subterranean vaults 
or passages in any part of Tiahuanaco; but I do 
not deny their existence. 

To the southeast of the ‘‘ Fortress,” and 
about 250 paces distant, is a long line of wall 
in ruins, apparently a single wall, not connect- 
ed with any other so as to form an inclosure. 
But beyond it are the remains of edifices of 
which it is now impossible to form more than 
approximate plans. One was measurably per- 
fect thirty-three years ago, when visited by 
D’Orbigny, who fortunately has left a plan of 
it, more carefully made than of any of the oth- 
ers he has given us of ruins here or elsewhere. 
Since 1833, however, the iconoclasts have been 
at work with new vigor. Unable to remove the 
massive stones composing the base of what was 
called ‘‘ The Hall of Justice,” they mined them 
and blew them up with gunpowder, removing 
many of the elaborately-cut fragments to pave 
the cathedral of La Paz. Enough remains to 
prove the accuracy of D’Orbigny’s plan, and to 
verify what old Cieza de Leon wrote concerning 
these particular remains three hundred years 
ago. 

The structure called ‘‘ The Hall of Justice 
occupied one end of a court something like that 
discoverable in ‘‘The Temple.” In the first 
place we must imagine a 
rectangle, 420 feet long by 
370 broad, defined by a 
wall of cut stones, sup- 
porting on three sides an 
interior platform of earth 
130 feet broad, itself in- 
closing a sunken area, or 
court, also defined by a 
wall of cut stones. This 
court, whicn is of the gen- 
eral level of the plain, is 
240 feet long and 160 
broad. At its eastern end 
is, or rather was, the mas- 
sive edifice distinguished 
as “* The Hall of Justice,” 
of which D’Orbigny says : 

“It is a kind of plat- 
form of well-cut blocks 


” 


| which only the traces remain. It presents a 
level surface elevated six feet above the ground, 
131 feet long and 23 broad, formed of enormous 
stones, eight making the length and two the 
breadth. Some of these stones are twenty-five 
and a half feet long by fourteen feet broad, and 
six feet six inches thick. These are probably 
the ones measured by Cieza de Leon, who de- 
scribes them as thirty feet long, fifteen in 
width, and six in thickness. Some are rect- 
angular in shape, others of irregular form. 

“On the eastern side of the platform, and 
cut in the stones of which they form part, are 
three groups of alcoves, or seats. One group 
occupies the central part of the monument, coy- 
ering an extent of fifty-three feet, and is di- 
vided into seven compartments. A group of 
three compartments occupies each extremity of 
the monument. Between the central and side 
groups were reared monolithic doorways, simi 
lar in some respects to the large one described 
further on, only more simple, the one to the 
west alone having a sculptured frieze similar to 
that of the great gateway. [One of these, not 
however standing in its original position, is 
shown in the accompanying engraving. | 

**In front of this structure, to the west, and 
about twenty feet distant, is a wall remarkabk 
for the fine cutting of its stones, which are of 
a blackish basalt and very hard. The stones 
are all of equal dimensions, having a groove 
running around them, and each has a niche cut 
in it with absolute precision. Every thing goes 
to show that the variety of the forms of the 
niches was one of the great ornaments of the 
walls, for on all sides we find stones variously 
cut, and evidently intended to fit together so 





| as to form architectural ornaments.” 

| So much for the description of D’Orbigny. | 
} measured one of the blocks with a double niche, 
| which is shown in the engravings of the terrace 
| walls of the ‘‘ Fortress.” It is six feet two 
inches in length, three feet seven inches broad, 
| and two feet six inches thick. The niches are 
sunk to the depth of three inches. 


‘ 


LESSER MONOLITHIO DOORWAY. 
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GATEWAY AT ORMETERY—FRONT VIEW. 





Tiahuanaco. Thisceme- 
tery is an ancient rect- 
angular mound, about a 
hundred paces long, six- 
ty broad, and twenty feet 
high, situated midway be- 
tween the village and 
“the Fortress.” Itssum- 
mit is inclosed by an 
adobe wall, and, as I 
have said, the entrance 
is through an ancient 
monolithic gateway, of 
which I give a front and 
back view. It is seven 
feet five inches in ex- 
treme height, five feet ten 
and a half inches in ex- 
treme width, and sixteen 
and a half inches thick. 
The doorway, or open- 
ing, is six feet two inches 
in height, and two feet 
ten inches wide. The 
frieze has a repetition of 
the ornaments composing 
the lower line of sculp- 
tures of the great mono- 
lith, but it has suffered 
much from time and vio- 
lence. The ornamenta- 
tion of the back differs 


One of the monolithic doorways originally | from that of the front, and seems to have been 
belonging to this structure is unquestionably | made to conform to the style adopted in the in- 


that forming the entrance to the cemetery of | terior of the structure. 


GATEWAY AT CEMETERY—REAR VIEW, 
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In making our measurement in the cemetery 
we disturbed a pack of lean, hungry, savage 
dogs of the Sierra—an indigenous species— 
which had dug up the body of a newly-buried 
child from its shallow, frozen grave, and were 
ravenously devouring it. They snarled at us 
with bristling backs and blood-shot eves as we 
endeavored to drive them away from their hor- 
rible feast—by no means the first, as the numer- 
ous rough holes they had dug, the torn wrap- 
pings of the dead, and the skulls and fragments 
of human bodies scattered around too plainly 
attested. I subsequently represented the mat- 
ter to the.cura, but he only shrugged his shoul- 
ders, ejaculating: ‘‘ What does it matter? They 
have been baptized, and all Indians are brutes 
at the best.” 

Returning to the so-called ‘‘ Hall of Justice,” 
we find, to the eastward of it, a raised area 175 
feet square, and from 8 to 10 feet high, the out- 
lines defined by walls of cut stone. This seems 
to have escaped the notice of travelers; at least 
it is not mentioned by them. In the centre of 
this area there seems to have been a building 
about 50 feet square, constructed of very large 
blocks of stone, which I have denominated ‘‘ The 
Sanctuary.” Within this, where it was evident- 
ly supported on piers, is the distinctive and most 
remarkable feature of the structure. It is a 
great slab of stone 13 feet 4 inches square, and 
20 inches in thickness, It is impossible to de- 
scribe it intelligibly, and I must refer to the en- 
graving for a notion of its character. 

It will be observed that there is an oblong area 


cut in the upper face of the stone, 7 feet 3 inches | 


long, 5 feet broad, and 6 inches deep. A sort 
of sunken “ portico” 20 inches wide, 3 feet 9 
inches long, is cut at one side, out of which opens 
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what may be called the entrance, 22 inches 
wide, extending to the edge of the stone. 

At each end of the ‘‘ portico” is a flight of 
three miniature steps leading up to the general 
surface of the stone, and sunk in it, while at the 
side of the excavated area are three other flights 
of similar steps, but in relief. They lead to 
the broadest part of the stone, where there are 
six mortices, 8 inches square, sunk in the stone 
6 inches, and forming two sides of a square, of 
3 feet 7 inches on each side, and apparently in- 
tended to receive an equal number of square 
columns. The external corners of the stone 
are sharp, but within 6 inches of the surface 
they are cut round on a radius of 1 foot. 

I can not resist the impression that this stone 
was intended as a miniature representation or 
model of a sacred edifice, or of some kind of ed- 
ifice reared by the builders of the monuments 
of Tiahuanaco. The entrance to the sunken 

| area in the stone, the steps leading to the ele- 
vation surrounding it, and the naos opposite the 
entrance, defined perhaps by columns of bronze 
or stone set in the mortices and supporting 
some kind of roof, constituting the shrine with- 
in which stood the idol or symbol of worship— 
all these features would seem to indicate a sym- 
bolic design in this monument. The building 
in which it stood, on massive piers that still re- 
main, was constructed of blocks of stone, some 
of them nearly 14 feet in length and of corre- 
sponding size and thickness, and was not so 
large as to prohibit the probability that it was 

| covered in. 

Look at the plan of the so-called ‘* Temple,” 
and of the inclosure to the area, one side of which 
was occupied by the building called ‘‘ The Hall 
of Justice,” and we can not fail to observe feat- 
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ures suggestive of the plan cut in the great stone 
that I have called symbolical. 

The most remarkable monument in Tiahu- 
anaco, as already intimated, is the great mono- 
lithie gateway. Its position is indicated by the 
letter min the plan. It now stands erect, and 
is described as being in that position by every 
traveler except D’Orbigny, who visited the ruins 
in 1833, and who says it had then fallen down. 
I give two views of this unique monument, both 


from original photographs, of some interest to 


me as the first it was ever my fortune to be 
called on to take. It will be seen that it has 
been broken, the natives say by lightning; the 
fracture extending from the upper right-hand 
angle of the opening, so that the two parts lap 
by each other slightly, making the sides of the 
doorway incline toward each other; whereas 
they are, or were, perfectly vertical and parallel 
—a distinguishing feature in all of the door- 
ways and sculptures of Tiahuanaco. 

This monolith has attracted so much atten- 
tion, and the drawings that have been given of 
it have been so exceedingly erroneous, that I 
have sought to reproduce its features with the 
greatest care, using the line, the pencil, the 
photograph, and the cartridge-paper mould. 

We must imagine first a block of stone, some- 
what broken and defaced on its edges, but orig- 


inally cut with precision, 13 feet 5 inches long, | 


7 feet 2 inches high above ground, and 18 
inches thick. Through its centre is cut 
doorway, 4 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 9 
inches wide. Above this doorway, and as it 


now stands on its southeast side or front, are | 
four lines of sculpture in low relief, like the 


Egyptian plain sculptures, and a central fig- 
ure, immediately over the doorway, sculptured 
in high relief. On the reverse we find the door- 
way surrounded by friezes or cornices, and above 
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| it on each side two small niches, below which, 
| also on either side, is a single larger niche. The 
| stone itself is a dark and exceedingly hard tra- 
| chyte. It is faced with a precision that no skill 
}can excel; its lines are perfectly drawn, and 
| its right angles turned with an accuracy that 
| the most careful geometer could not surpass, 
Barring some injuries and defacements and 
some slight damages by weather, I do not be- 
lieve there exists a better piece of stone-cutting, 
the material considered, on this or the other 
continent. The front, especially the part coy- 
}ered by sculpture, has a fine finish, as near a 
true polish as trachyte can be made to bear. 

The lower line of sculpture is 7} 
broad, and unbroken; the three above it 
are 8 inches high, cut up in or 
squares of equal width, but interrupted in the 
centre, immediately over the doorway, by the 
| figure in high relief, to which I have alluded. 

This figure, with its ornaments, covers a space 

| of 32 by 214 inches. There are consequently 
three ranges or tiers of squares on each side of 
| this figure, 8 in each range, or 48 in all. 
| The figures represented in these squares have 
| human bodies, feet, and hands; each holds a 
sceptre ; they are winged; but the upper and 
lower series have human heads wearing crowns, 
| represented in profile, while the heads of the 
sixteen figures in the line between them have 
| the heads of condors. 

The central and principal figure is angularly 
but boldly cut, in a style palpably conventional, 
Its head is surrounded by a series of what may 
be called rays, each terminating in a circle, the 
head of the condor, or that of a tiger, all con- 
ventionally but forcibly treated. In each hand 
he grasps two staves or sceptres of equal length 
with dis body, the lower end of the right-hand 
sceptre terminating in the head of the condor, 
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representing the heads of con- 
dors, tigers, and serpents. Most 
of us have seen pictures and 
portraits of men and animals, 
which under close attention re- 
solve themselves into representa- 
| tives of a hundred other things, 
but which are so artfully ar- 
ranged as to produce a single 
broad effect. So with these 
| winged figures. Every part, the 
limbs, the garb, all separate 
| themselves into miniatures of 
the symbols that run all through 
| the sculptures on this singular 
monument. 

The fourth or lower row of 
sculpture differs entirely from 
the rows above it. It consists 
of repetitions—seventeen in all 
—smaller and in low relief, of 
the head of the great central fig- 
ure, surrounded by correspond- 
ing rays, terminating in like 
manner with the heads of ani- 
mals. These are arranged al- 
ternately at the top and bottom 
of the line of sculpture, within 
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and the upper in that of the tiger, while the 
lower end of the left-hand sceptre terminates in 
the head of the tiger, and the upper is bifurcate, 
and has two heads of the condor. The staves 
or sceptres are not straight and stiff, but curved 
as if to represent serpents, and elaborately or- 
namented as if to represent the sinuous action 
of the serpent in motion. The radiations from 
the head, which I have called rays, for want of 
a better term, seem to have the same action. 
An ornamented girdle surrounds the waist of 
this principal figure, from which depends a dou- 
ble fringe. It stands upon a kind of base or 
series of figures approaching nearest in charac- 
ter to the architectural ornament called grecques, 
each extremity of which, however, terminates 
in the crowned heads of the tiger or the condor. 
The face has been somewhat mutilated, but 
shows some peculiar figures extending from the 
eyes diagonally across the cheeks, terminating 
also in the heads of the animals just named. 
The winged human-headed and condor-head- 
ed figures in the three lines of squares are rep- 
resented kneeling on one knee, with their faces 
turned to the great central figure, as if in ad- 
oration, and each one halds before him a staff 
or sceptre. The sceptres of the figures in the 
two upper rows are bifurcate, and correspond 
exactly with the sceptre in the left hand of the 
central figure, while the sceptres of the lower 
tier correspond with that represented in his 
right hand. The relief of all these figures is 
scarcely over two-tenths of an inch; their minor 
features are indicated by very delicate lines, 
slightly incised, which form subordinate figures, 


the zigzags or grecques, and every 
angle terminates in the head of 
a condor. It is impossible to 
describe this arrangement of figures and orna- 
ment, and I should require a drawing to make 
what I have said intelligible. 

The three outer columns of winged figures, 
and the corresponding parts of the lower line 
of sculpture are only blocked out, and have none 
of the elaborate, incised ornamentation discoy- 
erable in the central parts of the monument. 
A very distinct line separates these unfinished 
sculptures from those portions that are finished, 
which is most marked in the lower tier. On 
each side of this line, standing on the rayed 
heads to which I have alluded, placed back to 
back, and looking in opposite directions, are two 
small but interesting figures of men, crowned 
with something like a plumed cap, and holding 
to their mouths what appear to be trumpets. 
Although only three inches high, these little 
figures are ornamented in like manner with the 
larger ones, with the heads of tigers, condors, 
etc, 

These are the only sculptures on the face of 
the great monolith of Tiahuanaco, I shall not 
attempt to explain theirsignificance. D’Orbigny 
finds in the winged figures with human heads, 
symbols or representations of conquered chiefs 
coming to pay their homage to the ruler who 
had his capital in Tiahuanaco, and who, as the 
founder of Sun worship and the head of relig- 
ion as of the state, was invested with divine 
attributes as well as with the insignia of power. 
The figures with condors’ heads, the same fan- 
ciful philosopher supposes, may represent the 
chiefs of tribes who had not yet fully accept- 
| ed civilization, and were therefore represented 
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without the human profile, as an indication of | nice above them which those on the left have 
their unhappy and undeveloped state. By parity | not. The second one on the left, it will also 
of interpretation we may take it that the eight-| be observed, is not complete, but evidently in- 
een unfinished figures were those of as many | tended to be finished out on another block, 
chieftains as the ruler of Tiahuanaco had it in| which was to form a continuation of the wall 
his mind to reduce, and of which, happily, just | of which the gateway itself was designed to be 
two-thirds had claims to be regarded as civ-|a part. Indeed, as I have said, nearly all the 
ilized, and, when absorbed, to be perpetuated | blocks of stone scattered over the plain are cut 
with human heads and not with those of | with parts of niches and other architectural 
condors. features, showing that they were mere frag- 
Another French writer, M. Angrand, finds a| ments of a general design, which could only be 
coincidence between these sculptures and those | clearly apparent when they were properly fitted 
of Central America and Mexico, having a cor- | together. 
responding mythological and symbolical signifi- The lower niches, now on a level with the 
cance, thus establishing identity of origin and | ground, show that the monolith is sunk deeply 
intimate relationship between the builders of | in the soil. They exhibit some peculiar feat- 
Tiahuanaco and those of Palenque, Ocosingo, | ures. At each inner corner above and below 
and Xochicalco. | are vertical sockets, apparently to receive the 
Leibnitz tells us that nothing exists without | pivots of a door, extending upward and down- 
a cause; and it is not to be supposed that the ward seven inches in the stone, D’Orbigny 
sculptures under notice were made without a/| avers that he discovered the stains of bronze in 
motive. They are probably symbolical, but | these orifices; and I have no doubt that these 
with no knowledge of the religious ideas and | niches had doors possibly of bronze hinged in 
conceptions of the ancient people whose re-| these sockets, and so firmly that it was neces- 
mains they are, it is presumptuous to attempt | sary to use chisels, the marks of which are 
to interpret them. Nowhere else in Peru, or} plain, to cut into the stone and disengage 
within the whole extent of the Inca empire, do| them. These large niches are 28.2 inches by 
we find any similar sculptures; and they are, | 18.2 inches wide. 


as regards Inca art, quite as unique in Peru as I should mention that on the face of the 
they would be in Boston Common or the Cen-| monolith, on each side of the doorway, but near 
tral Park. the edges of the stone, are two mortices 10 


The reverse of the great monolith shows a| inches by 9 and 6 inches deep, and 12 inches 
series of friezes over the doorway, five in num-| by 6 and 34 inches deep respectively, which 
ber, of which the engraving will give a better| are not shown in the drawings published by 
idea than any description. Above the entrance | D’Orbigny and some others. 
on either hand are two niches, 12 by 9 inches I very much question if this remarkable stone 
in the excavation. It will be observed that | occupies its original position. How far it has 
those on the right have a sort of sculptured cor- | sunk in the ground it was impossible for me to 
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determine, for the earth was frozen hard, and 
we had no means of digging down to ascertain. 
D’Orbigny, as I have already said, states it was 
fallen when he visited it. Who has since raised 
it, and for what purpose, it is impossible to say. 
No one that we could find either knew or cared 
to know any thing about it. It seems to me not 
unlikely that it had a position in the hollow 
square of the structure called ‘‘ The Temple,” 
in some building corresponding with that called 
“The Hall of Justice.” Or, perhaps, it had a 
place in the structure inclosing the stone I have 
ventured to call symbolical. It is neither so 
large nor so heavy that it may not be moved 
by fifty men with ropes, levers, and rollers ; and 
although we do not now know of any reason why 
it should have been removed from its original 
position, we know that many of the heaviest 
stones have beet thus moved, including the* 
monolithic doorway at the entrance of the 
** Panteon” or cemetery. t 

In addition to the various features of Tiahu- 
anaco already enumerated, I must not neglect to 
notice the vast blocks of unhewn and partially- 
hewn stones, that evidently have never entered 
into any structure, which lie scattered among 
the ruins, The positions of two or three are 
indicated in the plan. The one to the north- 
east of ‘*The Temple” is 2617, and 34 feet 
above ground. It is of red standstone, with 
deep grooves crossing each other at right an- 
gles in the centre, 20 inches deep, as if an at- 
tempt had been made to cut the stone into four 
equal parts. Another of nearly equal dimen- 


sions, partly hewn, lies between ‘‘ The Temple” 


and “The Fortress.” Another, boat-shaped and 
curiously grooved, lies to the northwest of the 
great mound. It measures upward of 40 feet 
in length, and bears the marks of transportation 
from a considerable distance. 

There were formerly a number of specimens 
of sculpture in Tiahuanaco, besides the two 
monolithic gateways I have described. Says 
Cieza de Leon: ‘‘ Beyond this hill [referring 
to the Fortress] are two stone idols, of human 
shape, and so curiously carved that they seem 
to be the work of very able masters. They 
are as big as giants, with long garments dif- 
fering from those the natives wear, and seem 
to have some ornament on their heads.” These 
were broken in pieces, so D’Orbigny tells us, by 
blasts of powder inserted between the shoul- 
ders, and not even the fragments remain on 
the plain of Tiahuanaco. The head of one lies 
by the side of the road, four leagues distant, 
on the way to La Paz, whither an attempt was 
made to carry it. I did not see it, but I repro- 
duce the sketch of it given by D’Orbigny, mere- 
ly remarking that I have no doubt the details 
are quite as erroneous as those of the figures 
portrayed by the same author on the great mon- 
olith. The head is 3 feet 6 inches high, and 2 
feet 7 inches in diameter; so that if the other 
proportions of the figure were corresponding, the 
total height of the statue would be about 18 feet. 
D'Orbigny found several other sculptured figures | 
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HEAD OF STATUE AT TIAHUANAOO, 

among the ruins; one with a human head and 
wings rudely represented ; another of an animal 
resembling a tiger, etc. Castelnau mentions “an 
immense lizard cut in stone,” and other seulp- 
tured figures. M. Angrand, whose notes have 
been very judiciously used by M. Desjardains, 
speaks of eight such figures in the village of 
Tiahuanaco, besides two in La Paz, and one, 
broken, on the road thither. I found but two: 
rough sculptures of the human head and bust, 
in coarse red sandstone, one of a man and the 
other of a woman, standing by the side of the 
gateway of the church of Tiahuanaco. They 


| are between four and five feet high, roughly cut, 


much defaced, and more like the idols I found 
in Nicaragua, and have represented in my work 
on that country, than any others I have seen 
elsewhere. 

I may mention here, that among the stones 
taken from the ruins and worked into buildings 
in the town of Tiahuanaco are a number of 
cylindrical columns cut from a single block, with 
capitals resembling the Doric. One of these 
stands on each side of the entrance to the court 
of the church, 6 feet high and 14 inches in 
diameter. There are also many caps of square 
columns or pilasters, besides numbers of stones 
cut with deep single or double grooves, as if to 
serve for water conduits when fitted together— 
a purpose the probability of which is sanctioned 
by finding some stones with channels leading 
off at right angles, like the elbows in our own 
water-pipes. 

The stones composing the structures of Tia- 
huanaco, as already said, are mainly red sand- 
stone, slate-colored trachyte, and a dark, hard 
basalt. None of these rocks are found in situ 
on the plain, but there has been much needless 
speculation as to whence they were obtained. 
There are great cliffs of red sandstone about 
five leagues to the north of the ruins, on the 
road to the Desaguadero; and, on the isthmus 
of Yunguyo, connecting the peninsula of Copa- 
cabana with the main land, are found both ba- 
saltic and trachytic rocks, identical with the 
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stonesintheruins. Many blocks, 
hewn or partially hewn, are scat- 
tered over the isthmus. It is 
true this point is 40 miles dis- 
tant from Tiahuanaco in a right 
line, and that, if obtained here, 
the stones must have been car- 
ried 25 miles by water and 15 by 
land. That some of them were 
brought from this direction is in- 
dicated by scattered blocks all 
the way from the ruins to the 
lake; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they were transported 
from one shore to the other. 
There is no timber in the region 
whereof to construct rafts or 
boats, and the only contrivances 
for navigation are balsas or 
floats made of totora or reeds, 
closely bound into cylinders, 
tapering at the ends, which are 
turned up so as to give them 
something of the outline of 
boats. Before they become wa- 
ter-soaked these floats are ex- 
ceedingly light and buoyant. 

As to how the stones of Tiahu- 
anaco were cut, and with what 
kind of instruments—these are 
questions which I do not now COLt 
propose to discuss. I may never- 
theless observe here that I have no reason to be- 
lieve that the builders of Tiahuanaco had in- 
struments differing essentially in form or ma- 
terial from those used by the Peruvians general- 
ly, which, it is certain, were of champi, a kind 
of bronze. 

I have thus rapidly presented an outline of 
the remains of Tiahuanaco—remains most in- 
teresting, but in such an absolute condition of 
ruin as almost to defy inquiry or generalization. 
Regarding them as in some respects the most 
important of any in Peru, I have gone more into 
details concerning them than I shall do in de- 
scribing the better-preserved and more intelligi- 
ble monuments with which we shall have, here- 
after, to deal, 

We find on a review that, apart from five 
considerable mounds of earth now shapeless 
with one exception, there are distinct and im- 
pressive traces of five structures, built of stones 
or defined by them, ‘*The Fortress,” ‘‘ The 
Temple,” ‘The Palace,” ‘The Hall of Jus- 
tice,” and ‘* The Sanctuary”—terms used more 
to distinguish than truty characterize them. 
The structure called ‘‘The Fortress” may in- 
deed have been used for the purpose implied in 
the name. Terraced, and each terrace faced 
with stones, it may have been, as many of the 
terraced pyramids of Mexico were, equally tem- 
ple and fortress, where the special protection 
of the divinity to whom it was reared was ex- 
pected to be interposed against anenemy. But 
the absence of water and the circumscribed 
area of the structure seem to weigh against the 
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supposition of a defensive origin or purpose. 
But whatever its object ‘‘ The Fortress” domi- 
nated the plain, and when the edifices that 
crowned its summit were perfect it must have 
been by far the most imposing structure in Tia- 
huanaco. ‘‘The Temple” seems to me to be 
the most ancient of all the distinctive monu- 
ments of Tiahuanaco, It is the American 
Stonehenge. The stones defining it are rough 
and frayed by time. The walls between its 
rude pilasters were of uncut stones, and al- 
though it contains the most elaborate single 
monument among the ruins, and notwithstand- 
ing the erect stones constituting its portal are 
the most striking of their kind, it nevertheless 
has palpable signs of age and an air of antiquity 
which we discover in none of its kindred monu- 
ments. Of course its broad area was never 
roofed in, whatever may have been the case 
with smaller, interior buildings no longer trace- 
able. We must rank it, therefore, with those 
vast open temples—for of its sacred purpose we 
san scarcely have a doubt—of which Stone- 
henge and Avebury are examples, and which 
we find in Brittany, in Denmark, in Assyria, 
and on the Steppes of Tartary, as well as in our 
own Mississippi Valley. It seems to me to 
have been the nucleus around which the re- 
maining monuments of Tiahuanaco sprung up, 
and the model upon which some of them were 
fashioned. How far, in shape or arrangement, 
it may have been symbolical I shall not under- 
take to say; but I think that students of an- 
tiquity are generally prepared to concede a 
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symbolical significance to the primitive Pagan | 


temples as well as to the cruciform edifices of | 


Christian times. 
We can hardly conceive of remains so ex- 
tensive as those of Tiahuanaco, except as in- 


dices of a large population, and as evidences of | 


the previous existence on or near the spot of a 
considerable city. 

But we find nowhere in the vicinity any decid- 
ed traces of ancient habitations, such as abound 
elsewhere in Peru, in connection with most 
public edifices. Again, the region around is 


cold, and for the most part arid and barren. | 


Elevated 13,000 feet above the sea, no cereals 
grow except barley, which often fails to ma- 
ture, and seldom if ever so perfects itself as to 
be available for seed. The maize is dwarf and 
scant, and uncertain in yield, and the bitter po- 
tato and guinua constitute almost the sole arti- 
cles of food for the pinched and impoverished 
inhabitants. This is not, prima facie, a region 
for nurturing or sustaining a large population, 
and certainly not one wherein we should expect 


to find a capital. Tiahuanaco may have been | 


a sacred spot or shrine, the position of which 
was determined by an incident, an augury, or 
a dream, but I can hardly believe that it was a 
seat of dominion. 

Some vague traditions point to Tiahuanaco 
as the spot whence Manco Capac, the found- 
er of the Inca dynasty, took his origin, and 
whence he started northward to teach the rude 
tribes of the Sierra religion and government ; 


and some late writers, D’Orbigny and Castel- 
- | 


nau among them, find reasons for believing 
that the whole Inca civilization originated here, 


: | 
or was only a reflex of that which found here a 


development, never afterward equaled, long be- 
fore the golden staff of the first Inca sunk into 
the earth where Cuzco was founded, thus fix- 
ing through superhuman design the site of the 
imperial city. 

But the weight of tradition points to the 
rocky islands of Lake Titicaca as the cradle of 
the Incas, whence Manco Capac and Mama 
Oella, his wife and. sister, under the behest of 
their father, the Sun, started forth on their be- 
neficent mission. Certain it is that this lake 
and its islands were esteemed sacred, and that 
on the latter were reared structures if not as 
imposing as many other and perhaps later ones, 
yet of peculiar sanctity. 

But before starting on our visit to that lake 
and its islands, I must relate some of the inci- 
dents of our stay in Tiahuanaco. 

I have no doubt the cura of the town believes 
to this day that our visit to the ruins was for 
the purpose of digging for treasures, and that 
we had some ‘‘itinerario,” or guide, obtained 
from the archives of Old Spain to direct our 
search. What the Indians themselves thought 
they did not tell us. But on our very first day 
among the monuments, and within an hour aft- 
er we had pitched our photographic tent and 
got out our instruments, we became aware 
of the presence of a very old man, withered, 
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wrinkled, and bent with the weight of years, 
His hair was scant and gray, his eyes rheumy, 
and his face disfigured by a great quid of coca 
that he carried in one cheek. He wore a tat- 
tered pantaloons of coarse native cloth, made 
from the fleece of the llama, kept together by 
| thongs; his poncho was old and ragged, and 
the long woolen cap that was pulled low over 
| his forehead was greasy from use and stiff with 
| dirt. He had an earthen vessel containing wa- 
| ter suspended from his waist, besides a pouch of 
| skin containing coca, and a little gourd of un- 
slaked lime. In his hand he carried a smal] 
double-edged stone-cutter’s pick or hammer, 
| He paid us no perceptible attention, but wan- 
dered about deliberately among the blocks of 
cut stone that strew the ground, and finally se- 
lected one of a kind of white tufa, which he 
rolled slowly and with many a pause up to the 
very foot of the great monolith, then seated 
himself on the ground, placed it between his 
legs, and after preparing a new quid of coca, 
commenced to work on the stone, apparently 
with the purpose of cutting it in halves. He 
worked at it all day with scarcely perceptible 
effect, and during the whole time neither no- 
ticed us nor responded to our questions. Just 
before returning to the village, in the edge of 
the chill night, I prevailed on one of our arri- 
eros, who could speak Aymara, to ask him what 
was his occupation. He got the curt answer 
from the old. man that he was “cutting out a 
cross.” Every morning he was at the ruins be- 
fore us, and he never left until after we did at 
night. All day he pecked away at the stone 
| between his knees, apparently absorbed in his 
work and oblivious of our presence. After a 
time we came to look upon him as an integral 
part of the monuments, and would have missed 
| him as much as we would have done the great 
| monolith itself. 

One evening I mentioned the old man to the 
| cura, who again put on mystery, took me out 
for a turn in the plaza, and explained in whis- 
pers, heavy with fumes of cavaso, that the old 
man was nothing more nor less than a spy on 
our doings, and that we made no movement in 
any direction that he did not carefully observe. 
‘* He is,” said the cura, “ one of the guardians 
of the tapadas. He is more than a hundred 
years old. He was with Tupac Amaru when 
he undertook to overturn the Spanish power, 
and he led the Aymaras when they sacked the 
town of Huancane, and slew every white man, 
woman, and child that fell into their hands. 
He is a Gentile still, and throws coca on the 
apachetas. Ah! if I only knew what that old 
man knows of the tapadas, Sefior,” exclaimed 
the cura with fervor, ‘‘I should not waste my 
life among these barbarians! You can pity 
me! And for the love of God, Sefior, if you 
come across the treasures, share them with me! 
I can’t live much longer here!” And the pa- 
dre burst into a maudlin paroxysm of tears. 

Von Tschudi, when he was at Tiahuanaco, 








found or obtained some ancient relics—small 
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stone idols, if I remember rightly—but had not 
proceeded many miles on his way to La Paz be- 
fore he was surrounded by a party of Indians 
from the town and compelled to surrender 
them. We suffered no molestation, although 
there is no doubt we were closely watched, and 
that the deaf and apparently almost sightless 
old stone-cutter was a spy on our actions. 

I have already said that our visit to Tiahua- 
naco was coincident in time with the chuno, or 


potato feast, and Holy Week. The population 


of the place, as indeed of the whole region, is 
Indian, the white priests, officials, and land- 


ed proprietors being so few as hardly to de- | 


serve enumeration. These Indians are of the 
Aymara as distinguished from the Quichua 
family, and are a swarthier, more sullen, and 
more cruel race. Their celebration of the 
chuno feast, a ceremony dating back of the Con- 
quest, and of the feast of the Church, were 
equally remarkable, and as throwing some light 
on their earlier practices and present condition, 
probably not unworthy a brief notice. 

I have mentioned an acrid variety of the po- 
tato as among the principal articles of food in 
the Sierra. Itis rendered more palatable than 
when used in its natural state, and better capa- 
ble of being preserved, by being spread out 
on the ground, and exposed for some weeks 
to the frosts at night and the sun by day, until 
it becomes chuno, when it is stored away for 
consumption. The chufio had just been housed 


when we reached Tiahuanaco; and on the sec- 
ond night after our arrival the preparations for 


celebrating the event were commenced—com- 
menced by large indulgences in chicha and 
canaso, with corresponding uproars in differ- 
ent parts of the village, strangely compound- 
ed of cheers, howls, whoops, and shrieks, not 
favorable to sleep, and not altogether assuring 
to travelers among a people notoriously mo- 
rose, jealous, and vindictive. On the morning 
of our third day, as we started out for the ru- 
ins, we noticed that the sides of the plaza were 
lineg with vendors of chicha, chupe, coarse cakes, 
and charqui, or jerked meat, and that several 
posts had been erected in various parts of the 
square. During the day the bells of the church 
clanged incessantly ; there was an irregular fu- 
sillade of cohetas (diminutive, spiteful rockets), 
and an unceasing drumming, relieved, or at any 
rate varied, by the shrill notes of the syrinz, or 
Pan’s pipe, and the wild, savage shouts of the 
revelers, 

I shall never forget the extraordinary scene 
that startled us on our return to the village in 
the evening. The streets were deserted, and 
the entire population of the place was gathered 
in the plaza, grouped along its sides, where 


glowed fires fed by stalks of quinua ; while the | 
central part of the square was occupied by four | 


groups of male and female dancers, dressed in 
ordinary costume except that the men in each 
group had handkerchiefs, or squares of cotton 
cloth of different colors, fastened, as a distin- 


guishing badge, over their right shoulders, and | 








HEAD-DRESS OF INDIAN FEMALE DANOERS, 


falling down their backs. They wore head- 
dresses of various-colored feathers or plumes, 
lengthened out by slips of cane, and rising to 
the height of from five to six feet, like an in- 
verted umbrella, from a head-band tightly fit- 
ting around the forehead. Under the left arm 
each man held a rude drum, large in circumfer- 
ence but shallow, which he beat with a stick 
grasped in his right hand, while in his left he 
held to his mouth a Pan’s pipe, differing in size 
and tone from that of his neighbor. With each 
group were a number of females, all dressed in 
blue, but, like the men, wearing scarfs of dif- 
ferently-coloted cloth over their left shoulders 
crossing their breasts. They, too, wore singu- 
lar hats or head-dresses, of stiff paper, the rim 
perfectly flat and round, plaited and cut so as 
to represent the conventional figure of the sun 
with its rays. The crown was composed of 
three semicircular pieces, placed triangularly, 
with the rays, in different colors, radiating from 
little square mirrors set in their centre. 

Each group danced vigorously to its united 
music, which made up in volume what it lacked 
in melody—wild and piercing, yet lugubrious ; 
the shrill pipe and the dull drum, with frequent 
blasts on cows’ horns, by amateurs, among the 
spectators. Every man seemed anxious to ex- 
cel his neighbor in the energy of his move- 
ments, which were often extravagant ; but the 
motions of the women were slow and stately. 
The music had its cadences, and its emphatic 


| parts were marked by corresponding emphatic 


movements in the dance. The ‘‘devilish music” 
that Cortéz heard after his first repulse before 
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Mexico, lasting the livelong night, and which 
curdled his blood with horror, while his captured 
companions were sacrificed to Huitzlipochtli— 
the Aztec war-god—could not be stranger or 
more fascinating, more weird or savage, than 
that which rung in our ears during the rest of 
our stay in Tiahuanaco. All night and all day, 
still the festival went on, growing wilder and 


noisier, and only culminating when the feast of | 


the Church commenced. It was an extraordi- 
nary spectacle, that of the symbols of Christian- 
ity and the figures of our Saviour and the saints 
carried by a reeling priest and staggering In- 
dians through the streets of Tiahuanaco, while 
the chuno revelers danced and drummed around 
them. The chants of the Church wer@mingled 
with the sharp tones of the syrinx while the bells 
pealed, and the foul smoke of wretched candles 
combined with the odor of damp powder ob- 
secured and poisoned the atmosphere. 
church, before the dim altar, when the Host 
was raised in the unsteady hands of the sot 
who affronted Heaven and debased religion, the 
saturnalia reached its height, and we left the 


scene, with a clear conviction that the savage | 


rites of the Aymaras had changed in name only, 
and that the festival we had witnessed was a 


substantial rehearsal of ceremonies and observ- | 


ances antedating the Discovery. 

The road northward from Tiahuanaco 
raised above the general level in consequence 
of the flooding of the plain during the rainy sea- 


son, and marked every league by adobe col- | 


umns. Passing some large buildings, situated 
at the base of the western hills, which had be- 
longed to the Jesuits, who obtained and at one 
time held almost absolute control of this entire 
region, and reared in every village temples em- 
ulating in massiveness those of the Incas, we 
reached, at a distance of four leagues, the vil- 
lage of Guaque, distinguished not alone for its 
vast church, but for containing in its plaza half 
a dozen quenua or wild olive-trees, with trunks 


In the | 


is | 


| at least five inches in diameter—isolated and. 
in this part of the Sierra, mammoth products 
| of the vegetable world. Here, too, the Indians 
were celebrating Holy-Week, but instead of 
| the syrinz they played on a kind of flute of 
| cane; their drums were smaller, and their head- 
| dresses different from those of their neighbors 

of Tiahuanaco, but quite as gaudy. They wor 
similar insignia over their shoulders, but wer 
| not so utterly gone in intoxication. 

A little beyond Guaque the road strikes th. 
shore of the Lake of Titicaca, or rather the less 
er body of water connected with it, and some 
times called Tiquini or Chucuito, For a con 
siderable distance from the shore the water is 
shallow, and is full of a kind of lake weed 
which grows to the surface, where it forms an 
evergreen mat. This weed is freely eaten by 

| the oxen and cows of the Sierra, and is their 

| principal food when drouth and frost destroy 
| the pasturage. They wade into the water un- 
til their backs are scarcely visible in order to 
obtain it, advancing further and further from 
| shore as the lake-level falls, so that there is al- 
ways a clear space of water near the land, and 
an emerald belt of verdure beyond. Accord 
ing to the Darwinian theory the cows around 

Titicaca must in time become hippopotami. 

All along, overhanging the road and the lake- 
shore, is a cliff of red sandstone, great blocks 
|of which have fallen down and obstruct the 
|path. This stone is precisely the same wit! 
many of the blocks in the ruins of Tiahuanaco, 
| and the latter were no doubt obtained from some 
| portion of the great ledge under the shadow of 
| which we traveled. 

Five leagues from Guaque and nine from Tia- 
huanaco we reached the Desaguadero a second 
time. It forms here the boundary between Bo- 

| livia and Peru, and each state has a customs 

| establishment and a dozen soldiers on its own 
|bank. One of these peremptorily ordered us 
| up to the tamble-down building which bears the 
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TOTORA BRIDGE OVER THE 


name of Aduana; but the officer in command, 
who had heard of our approach, permitted us to 
pass on without dismounting. 

We crossed the river at the point where it 
debouches from the lake, on another floating 
bridge of totora. A few balsas of the same ma- 


terial were moored just above the bridge, as was 
also a rough wooden barge, sloop-rigged, built 
at great expense by Mr. Forbes, for transporting | 
hither copper ores from the opposite shore of 


the lake. The river flows out through a low 
and marshy plain, bounded by high disrupted 
cliffs of lime and sandstone, with a strong, ma- 
jestic current. After a course of a few miles 
it spreads out in a series of shallow lakes or 
marshes, totorales, full of reeds, fish, and water- 
fowls, in which the remnants of a wild Indian 
tribe, the Uros, have their abodes. They live 
on floats or rafts of totora, and, it is alleged, 
subsist on fish and game, cultivating only a few 
bitter potatoes and ocas in the recesses of the 
Sierra of Tiahuanaco.* 

The village called El Desaguadero is built on 
the Peruvian bank of the river, under the shad- 
ow of a high rocky eminence, on which stand 
the gray ruins of an old Calvario or church. 
The village is mean, with a dilapidated, half- 


* These Indians and their modes of life are men- 
tioned by Herrara in his History. “They were so 
savage,” he affirms, ‘ that when asked who they were, 
they answered they were not men but Uros, as if they 
had heen a different species of animals. Jn the lake 
(of Titicaca) there were found whole towns of them liv- 
ing on floats of totora, made fast to rocks, and when they 
thought fit the whole town removed to another place.” 

This illustration of the modes of life of a rude, prim- 
ftive people has interest in connection with the discov- 
ery of the remains of what are called “lacustrine” 
dwellings in the Swiss lakes. 
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OUTLET OF LAKE TITIOAOA, 


roofed church, in the plaza of which the cura 
and principal inhabitants were enjoying the fies- 
ta. Across the entrance of the plaza, stretched 
between two crooked poles, was a rope, from 
which depended what were meant to be decora- 
tions. These consisted chiefly of silver valu- 
ables belonging to the people—cups, goblets, 
plates, platters, soup-tureens, spoons, strings of 
Spanish dollars, and one or two articles of do- 
mestic use which will hardly bear to be desig- 
nated, and which certainly, whether of silver or 
other material, are seldom conspicuous in well- 
conducted households, In the corners of the 
plaza were improvised altars adorned with mir- 
rors, paintings from the church, highly-colored 
lithographs, and gay hangings, such as bed- 
spreads, scarlet table-cloths, variegated sashes 
and handkerchiefs, and other flaming finery. 
To the left of the plaza was a kind of open 
tent or awning spread over a space carpeted 
with a mat of reeds, within which were seats, 
and here was the élite of the place, of both sex- 
es, engaged in celebrating the fiesta, while some 
Indians, fantastically dressed, were dancing to 
discordant music in front of the little church. 
The scene was equally droll and barbaric, 
and we involuntarily checked our horses as we 
passed beneath the extraordinary string of 





treasures that garnished the entrance to the 
| plaza. We had hardly time to take in the 
view before we were approached by the cura 
| himself, holding in one hand a bottle and in the 
| other a small silver cup. His face was red and 
glistening, his eyes watery and blinking, his 
step decidedly unsteady, and his accents thick. 
| He insisted on our taking a trago, and then on 
| our dismounting, and being introduced to the 
| party beneath the awning, where, in answer to 
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our inquiries, he said we would find the com- 


mandante, to whom we had letters, and on 
whose hospitality we proposed to trespass. So 


we complied, and were formally introduced to 
each and all of the caballeros and senoritas—for it 
is the custom to designate all the women of Peru, 
young and old, married and single, by this di- 
minutive designation. And with each and all 


we had to take a tragito, happily in cups not | 


much bigger than a thimble. 
certainly affable and the gentlemen almost affec- 
tionate—it was late in the afternoon, and this 
was the third day of the jiesta—so that we had 
some difficulty in getting away with the com- 
mandante to his house, which, like all the oth- 
ers, was small and poor. The commandante 
was an old man, and yet only a colonel, in a 
country where every third man is a general, and 
every tenth one a grand marshal. He, never- 
theless, claimed a historic name and relation- 
ship with the last of the viceroys. 

I shot some ducks in the half-frozen pools | 
behind the commandante’s house, and what 
with these, some articles from my stores, and 
a mess of a very good fish called suches, from 


the lake (the sole contribution of the comman- | 


dante), we did not sup altogether badly in El 
Desaguadero. My bed was spread on a settle | 
of rough poles on one side of the room, under 
which the dishes from our table were hustled 
away by the solitary Indian pongo or servant—for | 
such a thing as cleansing the cups and plates for | 
the next meal until the time for the next meal | 
comes round is unknown in Peru. H—— con- | 
trived to dispose himself on some bags of bar- | 
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|ley in a corner, and the commandante, under 
the hallucination consequent on three days of 
| festivities, mistook my wax-candles for his fetid 
dips, and disappeared with them, two boxes of 
sardines, and a can of biscuits, in another apart 
ment. I fear he was not an early riser, for he 
had not made his appearance when we left in 
the morning. 

Climbing the abrupt ridge behind the town 
of El Desaguadero, we descended again to the 
shore of the lake, along which the road runs to 
the town of Zepita, a rambling, shabby place, 

hanging on the skirts of a long and steep ridge 

| just above a low, marshy plain. We found here 
a kind of tambo, in which were gathered a great 
number of drunken natives, returning from the 
fair of Vilque, near Puno, and were obliged to 
breakfast on the tough flesh of a veteran llama 
|that had been killed that morning, eked out 
| with a few eggs. Mule meat, especially from 
an animal that has been killed because he is too 
much reduced to travel, is not highly esteemed 
by epicures, but I can testify that it is preferable 
| to that of the Hama in its best estate. 

At Zepita we turned off from the direct road 
to Puno to the right, over the marshy plain of 
which I have spoken, for the purpose of visiting 
the Peninsula of Copacabana, and the island ad 
jacent. The path runs on a causeway of earth 
and stones that keeps it above the pools and 
creeks of the low plain, over which were scat- 
tered great flocks of water-fowls of almost every 
kind, including vast numbers of gulls, white 
and mottled, flamingoes, ibises, geese, ducks, 
water-hens, and divers. These would whirl up 
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in clouds, with a noise like that of a high wind 
in a forest, on our approach, and circle scream- 
ing in the air, and then settle down again on 
some new spot, literally hiding the ground from 
sight. ‘The bridges across the water runways 
are curious constructions of turf, each layer 


projecting over that beneath until the upper | 


ones touch and brace against each other, form- 
ing a rude kind of arch. Curious, but not cal- 
culated to inspire any strong sense of security. 
The absence of wood and timber has led the 
people of the Sierra to adopt a great many nov- 
el and striking devices to remedy the deficiency, 
in architecture and navigation as well as in road- 
making. 

At the distance of a league the ground be- 
comes higher and firm, sloping gently to the 
south, and dotted over with houses and flocks. 
Nowhere in the interior of Peru does the trav- 
eler find more evidences of industry and thrift 
than here. The wealth of the people consists 
almost entirely in herds and flocks. ‘They sup- 
ply La Paz and Arequipa with cattle, and pro- 
duce a valuable annual crop of wool. Owins 
to some advantage in exposure, better soil, or 
fortunate reaction of the lake on the tempera- 
ture, they raise the best potatoes of the region, 
and in some favorable seasons their barley will 
mature. 

In all directions over the undulating slope 
are numberless mounds of stone heaped togeth- 
er with great regularity—the result, probably, 
of ages of labor in clearing the stony ground. 
We observed also, lying near our path, many 
large blocks of basalt and trachyte, some com- 
pletely and others only partially hewn, and cor- 
responding exactly in material and workman- 
ship with those at Tiahuanaco. They were 
evidently obtained from the quarries visible at 
the foot of the rocky eminences on our left, and 
abandoned midway to the lake. I have no 
doubt that most if not all the stones at Tia- 
huanaco were procured here, and from the sand- 
stone cliffs south of E] Desaguadero, and were 
transported on floats, or badsas, to the southern 
extremity of the bay of Guaqui. 

All day we enjoyed a 
magnificent panorama of 
the great bulk of Tlampu 
and its snow-crowned de- 
pendencies, which appeared 
to rise from the very edge 
of the bright blue lake, it- 
self dotted with bold, brown 
islands. At five o’clock we 
reached Yunguyo, situated 
on the narrow isthmus that 
connects the peninsula of 
Copacabana with the main 
land. It is a consider- 
able town, with two large 
churches and a great plaza, 
which we found full of 
drunken, noisy revelers, 
who, the night before, had 
succeeded in setting fire 
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to the thatched roof of a pulperia, whence the 
flames had spread around two sides of the 
square, leaving only a series of low, black 
walls, within which still steamed up a chok- 
ing smoke and a sickening odor of smoul- 
| dering damp hay and burning feathers. The 
“conflagration” had not checked the humors 
of the siesta, and drumming and piping and 
dancing were going on with an energy only 
equaled by that displayed at Tiahuanaco. We 


had some difficulty in getting through the bois- 
terous and rather sinister-looking crowd, and 
still more in finding any body sober enough to 
| show us the house of the commandante. 


He 
was out, attending a grand dinner of the author- 
ities of the place, reinforced by the presence of 
the district-judge from Juli; but he no sooner 
heard of our arrival than he left his friends and 
hastened to welcome us, and then insisted on 
our returning with him and joining the festive 
party. It was in vain we protested that we were 
unpresentable in polite society, and begged to 
be allowed to change our coarse and travel- 
stained clothing. 

We were literally captured by our new and 
ardent friend, and followed him submissively to 
the banquet. The gathering was chiefly of 
men dressed in black, which is severe au régk 
on grand occasions in Peru. But the styles 
were various, extending through those of many 
years. And the stove-pipe hats—well, I 
couldn’t help thinking that they had been bor- 
rowed from some Hebraic receptacle of that 
tasteful covering for the head. The ladies 
were dressed in a garb less foreign and less 
pretentious, but much more tasteful and appro- 
priate. 
ferent degrees of consistency and nauseousness, 
formed the staple of the dinner, while the 
“flowing bowl” was filled with sweet Malaga 
wine with a distinct flavor of treacle and sienna. 
Abundant wild-fowl, geese and ducks of many 
varieties, were disporting within gunshot of our 
windows, and fish were eager to be caught with- 
in a hundred paces, yet we had neither fish nor 
game, only chupe and lean mutton of the color 


Chupe, in a variety of shapes, and dif- 


A DINNER COMPLIMENT LN YOUNGUYO, 








and nearly of the consistence of blocks of ma- 
hogany. 

It is a fashion, not confined to Yunguyo, to 
select delicate morsels from your own plate and 
pass them on your fork to any lady to whom 
you may feel disposed to be attentive. The 
lady can with propriety respond; and it is the 
height of condescension, and a special compli- 
ment, if she reciprocates the attention by plac- 
ing the morsel in your mouth with her own fin- 
gers. It is a little startling at first, and, on the 
whole, not a fashion likely to spread very far 
beyond the limits of Peru. 

The lion of the day was the legal luminary 
and judicial functionary of Juli. He was mis- 
placed in the Sierra, and only required to have 
had cheeks a little more puffy, a voice a trifle 
more grum, and a horse-hair wig to have made 
him an ornament to the English bench. He 


‘ing shrine. 
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was familiar with Roman Law and the Code 
Napoleon, but rather weak in geography, and 
somewhat confused as to the relative positions 
of London and New York. On his earnest 
solicitation I promised to stop with him when 
I reached Juli— whereof 
place. 

The boundary between Peru and Bolivia—a 
most arbitrary and inconvenient one—crosses 
the isthmus leading to the Peninsula of Copa- 
cabana, a league beyond Yunguyo. Among 
the guests at our dinner was the Bolivian com- 
mandante of the Peninsula; and we arranged 
to leave our baggage-mules behind to recuper 
ate, and to accompany him next morning to 
the seat of his jurisdiction, where the famous 
Virgin of Copacabana has her rich and impos 


more in another 


Thence we proposed to visit the 
Sacred Islands of Titicaca. 





THE RETURN 


A TENDERER azure fills the sky, 

Where milky-white the pale clouds shine, 
And sweetly blue the low hills lie 

Along the far horizon’s line. 


Beneath a violet-tinted veil 
The river curves to left and right; 
And through the slender mist each sail 
Is whiter in the April light. 


The maple’s silver tapering stems 

Are tipped with buds now Spring is here ; 
And decked with tiny coral gems 

The tall elms at the gate appear. 


The beechen branches, flecked with shade, 
Reach timid buds toward the light, 
Where, looking out across the glade, 


The snowy dog-wood blossoms white. 


The pale arbutus gently trails 

Its buds where southern slopes are seen ; 
On steel-blue wings the swallow sails 

O’er sun-lit fields of gleaming green. 
They come! the winds blow soft and bland, 

As northward speeds each restless wing ; 
An emerald vesture robes the land 

To greet the heralds of the Spring. 


Hark! what a song; how blithely float 
The joyous carols as they pass, 

Poured from the bluebird’s swelling throat 
In yonder flowering sassafras, 


An answer comes, full, sweet, and clear, 
As one by one the bird-notes drop; 


OF THE BIRDS. 


Perched on the last year’s naked stalk, 
With every wind the sparrow sways; 
Before me, down the garden-walk, 
In unconcerm the cat-bird strays. 


Amid the orchard’s checkered rows 
The robin builds his summer nest, 

And like a flaming sunset glows 
The perfect crimson of his breast. 


On breezy knolls, with cedar crowned, 
I hear at times through all the day, 
His flute-tones half in distance drowned, 
The varied music of the jay. 


Oh birds, that fill the sweet south wind 
With songs that make the woodlands ring 

From lands your flight has left behind 
What welcome tidings do you bring ? 


“‘Southward the earth is clothed in green, 
The blossoms fall from off the tree; 
The rice-fields reaching wide are seen 
Along the borders of the sea. 


‘*Bathed in the splendor of the sun, 
The broad plantations meet the sight ; 
Past level shores the rivers run 
Where cotton-blooms shall glisten white 


‘*A song ascends from off the earth, 
Its strains the tall pine-forests hear, 
Sung in the flush of hope’s new birth, 
A song of gladness and of cheer.” 


Oh, sweet new year, that smiles at last, 
Rich gifts with larger harvests blend, 
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It is the linnet’s voice I hear 
From out the elm-tree’s feathery top. 


And knit in friendship strong and fast 


Ry 


Our noble land from end to end! 
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| avidity with which the Greeks listened to the 


| readings of Herodotus. 


F all books of travel those treating of 
Egypt and the East are the most success- 

ful. Other countries interest us just in pro- 
portion to their novelty, and the stories of trav- 
elers concerning them prosper because they 
bring to light people, customs, and things hith- 
erto resting under a veil of obscurity. This is 
the case with the frozen regions of North Amer- | 
ica and Siberia, and with the partially-explored 
territory of Central Africa. Secrets which defy 
penetration, whether guarded by Arctic frosts | 
or equatorial heat, are always: fascinating to 
adventurous travelers, and to an equal degree 
they attract the attention of general readers. 
If there is an Alpine height which human feet 
have never yet touched,’be sure that, after how 
many or however disastrous failures, some trav- 
eler will in time gain that mysterious summit ; 
and be sure also, that the fatal mis-step of any | 
traveler, whether in the perilous ascent, or, aft- | 
er having reached his goal, in the still more | 
perilous retrogression of his footsteps, will be | 
heralded to all the world, and commemorated | 
as a tragic incident of historic importance. | 
Sir John Franklin’s Arctic Expedition will nev- | 
er be forgotten. Although little more than a 
score of years has lapsed since the last dispatch- 
es from the Erebus and Terror (July 12, 1845), | 
scarcely one of these years has passed in which 
some expedition has not been sent into the 
Arctie Sea in search of the lost ships and their 
crews; in 1850 there went forth six such ex- 
peditions, and the pursuit will only cease when 
those frozen regions shall have given up either 
their dead, or else their well-kept secret. Nay, 
this Arctic search will continue until that still 
more unfathomable secret, of which Franklin 
was in search, has been mastered, and the North- 
ern Sea has answered that pertinacious question 
of mortals, Whether there is a Northwest Pas- 
sage. The recently reported death of Dr. Liv- | 
ingstone by violence in the interior of Africa 
agitated the whole civilized world, and only the 
contradiction of this rumor has prevented a se- 
ries of African expeditions similar to those in | 
search of Sir John Franklin. The mystery of | 
the Nile disturbed the repose of the world for | 
certainly three thousand years—for how many | 
more there is no record to tell us, That day | 
(February 23, 1863) was one ‘ever to be re- | 
membered, as setting at rest the inquiry of cen- 
turies, when Captains Speke and Grant first an- 
nounced the discovery of the source of the great 
river in Lake Nyanza Victoria. Somewhat of 
the same interest has always been attached to 
Central Asia, because it was a region forbidden 
to strangers ; and when Vambéry, disguised as 
a dervish, had leaped these barriers and discov- 
ered the secrets of this hitherto terra incognita, 
the published recital of his experiences was read 
with an interest only to be compared to the 
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| their ancient shrine. 


But familiarity at length dissipates the in- 
terest which is based upon novelty; the dis- 
closure of secrets does away with their enchant- 
ment. The fascination which is connected with 
these terre incognite is sometime exhausted. 
Far different is it with Egypt and those Eastern 


, countries which Lady Herbert happily names 


the ‘*Cradle Lands.” Here we meet not the 
New but the Old; and our interest is based not 


| upon what is novel and puzzling, but upon mys- 


teries associated with our origin and our faith, 
and which are infinite and inexhaustible. 

The antiquities of Greece and Rome are in- 
teresting only to the scholar. Rome, indeed, 
has become in modern times a world-centre, a 
goal of hun an pilgrimage ; but this is Papal not 


| Imperial Rome, and the place which it has held 


in the hearts of men for more than a thousand 
years has been due to religious associations. 
The world has had five grand religious centres 
—Philx, Jerusalem, Delphi, Mecca, and Rome. 
Over Phila—the burial-place of Osiris, the 
Egyptian Saviour—there now hovers but a dim 
shadow of its ancient sanctity. Jerusalem is 
the divided possession of Papists and Mussul- 
men—the Jews themselves having no share in 
The oracles at Delphi 
have been dumb for centuries. Rome and Mec- 


| ca still remain, but must yield at length to 


their inevitable fate, for the coming era will ac- 
knowledge no material centre of faith. That 
they still hold their own is due to that strength 
of religious sentiment, combined with local su- 
perstition, which has always characterized vast 
systems of religion. It was this sentiment 


| which last year thrust back Garibaldi and his 


compatriots from the walls of the Holy City. 


| It seems, indeed, as difficult for revolutionists 
| to penetrate to the Vatican as it was for the an- 


cient assassin to reach the heartofa Cesar. But 
still the time will come when the centre of both 
Mohammedan and Papal faith will be what 
Phile and Delphi are now—the weak echoes 


| of a mighty time gone by. 


But even echoes are not without significance. 
If Rome should to-morrow be stripped of her 
glory as the religious centre of the world—and 
taking away the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope would accomplish just that —still she 
would not cease to be sought by pilgrims; her 
shrines might become desolate, but they would 
not be deserted. Even if Christendom were 
overrun by a new race, professing another faith, 
the sanctity of the old religion—though a sanc- 
tity belonging not to what is living but to that 
which lingers only in ruins and tombs—would 
still abide with the new. Thus the old abides 
with us. If with Lady Herbert's party we visit 
the sacred island of Egyptian Phile, as we see 
its temples standing out against the sky in won- 
drous beauty, it is not the sound at sunset of 
the ‘‘ Angelus” bell of the Roman Catholic con- 
vent which impresses us most profoundly, not 
the consecration-crosses nor the Christian al- 
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tars, which have displaced the symbols of an 
older faith. The mysteries of this older cudtus 
thrill like music even across the blank of years 
that are measured by thousands and touch our 
hearts and conquer us. We remember that 
this is the burial-place of Osiris who, in the sub- 
lime faith of the Egyptians, was Son of God and 
Saviour, who was made flesh and dwelt among 
this ancient race. They swore “‘ By Him who 
sleeps in Phile!” In death their only hope 
was that they became identified with Him, or, 
as they expressed it in inscriptions on their 
tombs, they ‘‘ fell asleep in Osiris.” The face 
of Isis still whispers to us of divine rest—of 
“the peace which passeth understanding :” she 
was the Egyptian Madonna—the oldest among 
the Mothers of Sorrows. By priestly consecra- 
tion her image is allowed to pass for that of 
the Virgin; but she remains the same old Isis 
after all. And, in connection with this con- 
quest of the Old over our hearts, it is a signifi- 
cant and memorable fact that the statue of St. 
Peter at Rome, whose feet are literally devoured 
by the kisses of the saints, is none other than 
the ancient statue of Jupiter, oras Sydney Smith, 
who was nothing if not witty, says: ‘‘ It is well 
enough. Only Ju-piter becomes the Jew-Peter.” 

Every system of human faith has had its ori- | 
gininthe East. Thus the Orient, being at once 
the cradle of the race, and also of its religions, | 
is invested with an interest which is sacred and | 
universal. And the associations of profane 
not less than those of sacred history, turn our | 
thoughts into this eastward current. The star | 
of empire westward moves, and westward the | 
pushing intelligence and enterprise of human- 
ity. But, after all, that which is highest in us, | 
as connected with our spiritual nature, with our 
romance, our hope, and our faith, looks toward | 
the Orient ; and this instinct is beautifully ex- | 
emplified in the universal custom of all nations, 
according to which the faces of the dead are 
turned toward the rising sun. The impulse | 
which marshaled and moved the Medieval Cru- 
saders was born of this same instinct. And 
here also do we find an explanation of the in- 
terest with which all books relating to the East 
are regarded, 

To the traveler the Eastern countries offer a 
curious and often ludicrous mixture of the an- 
cient and the modern, to say nothing of the 
incongruity which there is among the modern 
elements themselves. At Alexandria we pass 
from Pompey’s Pillar to the Pacha’s Palace. 
The town is a motley collection of half-Eu- 
ropean and half-Arabian houses. This is ob- 
servable throughout Egypt. But in this ever- | 
changing medley of humanity nature remains 
the same. ‘*The one thing,” says Lady Her- 
bert, ‘‘ which the most hackneyed Nile traveler 
can not fail to admire, is the vegetation. 
mous groves of date-palms end bananas, with 
an underwood of poinsettias, their scarlet leaves 
looking like red flamingos amidst the dark-green 
leaves and ipomaeas of every shade—lilac, yel- 
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over every ruined wall, and exquisite in color 
as in form, delight an eye accustomed to such 
things carefully tended in hot-houses only.” 
Mohammedanism holds the vantage-ground in 
Egypt. To this is due much of the picturesque 
beauty of Cairo. Here “the exquisite carving 
of the mosques and gateways; the Oriental 
character of the narrow streets, and bazars, 
and courts; the beauty of the costumes and of 
the fretted lattice casements overhanging the 
streets; the gorgeous interior fitting of the 
mosques, one of which is entirely lined with 
Oriental alabaster; the magnificent fountains 
in the outer courts of each; the graceful min- 
arets—all seen in the clearness and beauty 
of this cloudless day, leave a picture in one’s 
mind which no subsequent travel can efface.” 
The mosques are approached through a large 
court, supported by pillars and paved with 
marble, in the centre of which is a well for 
the faithful to wash The 


before prayers. 


READING THE KORAN. 


mosque of Mehemet Ali is built entirely of 
Oriental alabaster, and the well in the court, also 
of alabaster, is beautifully carved. From the 
terrace we look out from these Mohammedan 
surroundings upon the Pyramids, of which we 
have a fine view in the distance. In the neigh- 
borhood of Cairo is Joseph’s Well, from which 


| we pass through the Horse Market on to the 


mosque of Sultan Hassan, one of the most an- 
cient in Cairo, and full of porphyry, serpen- 
tine, and other rare marbles, Then back to 
the Capitol, passing by wretched mud walls, 
with raised traps in the flat roofs, to let in air 
and light, dignified by the name of “ Barracks,” 


| and into which the poor soldiers can only enter 


on hands and knees, 

The streets of Cairo are interesting beyond 
description. Lady Herbert gives us a graphic 
picture of them, ‘‘ Ladies of whom nothing is 
visible but the eyes, the rest of their bodies 
being enveloped in gorgeous-colored silks, and 
over all a cloak of black silk, called a ‘haba- 


|rah;’ dervishes, with their long, black robes 
‘and green turbans; picturesque water-carriers 
| with their water-skins, and others with long 
low, and, above all, torquoise - blue—climbing 


sticks of sugar-cane, the chewing of which is a 
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general amusement to people of all ages and 
classes; Arabs and fierce Bedouins in burnous, 
and Kaffirs with long guns; Syrians with red 
caps and flowing robes ; fat Turks in flowered- 
silk dressing-gowns and ample turbans; peas- 
ant women draped from head to foot in the blue 


dress and black veil which are their only cover-: 


ing, with a child generally sitting, monkey-like, 
on their shoulder; and in the midst of this mot- 
ley crowd thronging the narrow streets, which 
are latticed over with matting to keep out the 
sun, strings of camels and donkeys, beautifully 
caparisoned with crimson and embroidered 
trappings, closely followed by their owners, 
screaming out ‘riglak’ (beware), ‘ shinlak’ (to 
the left), ‘Ya Sitt’ (oh lady), ete., (to warn 
the passengers out of the way), in every con- 
ceivable key and pitch of shrillness, the whole 
combining to form a picture unrivaled in any 
other Eastern town. Now and then we came 
on a marriage procession; the bride, in crim- 
son and covered with jewels, walking under 
a canopy supported by four men, and preceded 
by musicians, producing the most wonderful 
melody out of the most curious instruments. 
This procession was often immediately follow- 
ed by a group of little boys dressed in red, 
with gold-embroidered jackets, on horseback, 
going to be circumcised; or else a funeral 
would block up the way—i. e., a long string of 
hired mourners, men and women, veiled and 
howling, the coffin richly covered with silk 
trappings, and a diamond ‘ aigrette’ at the head, 
testifying to the rank of the deceased. Nothing 
can be more sad than the look of the cem- 
eteries to Christian eyes. There is nothing but 


a round lump of stone like this wood-cut to mark 
the graves; the turbaned projection at the head 
signifying a man, and the plain bit sticking up 
at the base a woman; not one word of faith, 
or hope, or love.” 

The Mahommedans are not particularly ex- 


clusive in their faith, except where they are op- | 


posed and put upon the defensive. On our 
way to Heliopolis we pass through a sandy plain 
full of cotton, date-palms, and bananas, and by 
a succession of miserable native huts (which 
consist of mud walls with a roof of Indian corn, 
and a hole left in the wall for light), until we 
come to an obelisk, and from thence to a gar- 
den, in the centre of which is a sycamore-tree 
carefully preserved, under which the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph are said to have rested 
with the infant Saviour on their flight into 
Egypt. It is close to a well of pure water, and 
surrounded with the most beautiful roses and 
Egyptian jasmine, 
these Mohammedans, who have the greatest 
veneration for the ‘‘Sitt Miriam,” as they call 
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the Blessed Virgin. They prove her immacu- 
late conception from the Koran, and keep a 
feast of fifteen days before the Assumption, 

All early tradition persistently points to the 
vicinity of Cairo as the site of our Saviour’s 
Egyptian sojourn of two years. At Old Cairo, 
near the famous Nilometer, is the Coptic con- 
vent and chapel built over the House of the 
Virgin and St. Joseph. There are some very 
beautiful ancient marble columns, and fine olive- 
wood carvings, inlaid with ivory, in this church; 
and a siaircase leads down to the Virgin's 
House, which is now partly under water from 

| the rise of the Nile. 

Lady Herbert's party went to see the dan- 
cing: dervishes, and we have the following de 
scription of the performance which few people, 
says Lady Herbert, would care to witness twice. 
“ First, the mufti, or sheik, of the dervishes ar- 
rived, curled himself up in a divan, smoked his 
pipe, and had coffee, which he offered to all the 
company, every one bowing low to him, and the 
Arabs and Moslems all taking off their shoes on 
coming into his presence. Then the visitors 
were taken into a circular place, like a bull- 
ring or horse-circus; the head dervish seated 
himself on a carpet in the middle, while a mul 
titude of other dervishes, with high caps of a 
sugar-loaf shape, formed a ring around him and 
began, with a low, monotonous music, to sway 
their heads and bodies backward and forward, 
chanting all the while passages from the Koran. 
Six of these dervishes then walked round the 
sheik three times, after which, stretching out 
their arms, closing their eyes, and holding their 
heads on one side, they all began to spin round, 

| increasing in velocity till their petticoats stuck 
| out like umbrellas, and they were fairly exhaust 
led. As soon as one set dropped another took 
up the dance, each concluding by a prostration 
| before the Great Dervish, whose hand they 
| kissed.” An hour of this spectacle made the 
visitors as giddy as the performers. 
| From the dervishes let us, before leaving 
Cairo, pass to the Royal Harem. We have 
been invited, of course, and at 8 p.m. find our- 
selves in a beautiful garden, with fountains, lit 
| by a multitude of variegated lamps, and are 
condugted by black eunuchs through treliis- 
covered walks to a large marble-paved hall, 
where we are met by about forty Circassian 
| slaves, and escorted to a saloon fitted up with 
| divans, at the end of which recline the Pacha’s 
| wives. A singularly beautiful one is dressed in 
| pink velvet and ermine, and priceless jewels. 
| The mother of the harem is a venerable old 


| princess, beautiful in form, and looking exact- 
| ly like a Rembrandt just come out of its frame. 

As she enters all the others rise, out of respect. 
| Seated upon the divans we are supplied with 

long pipes, coffee in exquisitely jeweled cups, 
| and sweetmeats, the one succeeding the other 
| without intermission the whole night—if not 


It is sacredly tended by | for us, at least’ for the Pacha’s mistresses, upon 
| whom wait the Circassian slaves with folded 
| hands and downcast eyes. Some of these slaves 
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are very pretty, and dress with great richness | 


and taste. Now a concert of Turkish instru- 
ments begins, followed by a dance, which is 
graceful and pretty. This is again followed 
by a play, in which half the female slaves are 
dressed up as men, and the coarseness of which 
it is impossible to describe. The ignorance of 


these ladies of the harem is almost incredible. | 
They can neither read nor write, their whole 


day is employed in dressing, bathing, eating, 
drinking, and smoking. This soirée lasts until 
two o’clock in the morning, when the royalty 
withdraw, and we also retire, feeling as if we 
had been witnessing a scene from the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” As to women having souls, there is 
no such idea here, except in so far as some 
spiritual essence may seem necessary to the 
transformation of the beauties of earth into the 
Houris of the Mohammedan heaven. Women 
who are good-looking are brought up for the 
harems, and all the others become slaves. 

Among the native Egyptians there is little 
change. Their customs to-day are but a re- 
flection of the representations made of them 
thousands of years ago in the pictures found 
in ancient tombs. The Coptic Christians wor- 
ship after the form which regulated their serv- 
ice fourteen hundred years ago. 

Leaving Cairo we ascend the Nile, having 
first provided our boatmen with garments not 
absolutely shocking to European sensibilities. 
These boatmen are philosophers in their way. 
Whatever happens, whether in the course of 


; : f | 
nature or by their own whims (as, for instance, 


when they halt at the most objectionable sta- 
tions for cooking purposes), they explain by 
the simple phrase, ‘‘It is the will of God.” 
We need not follow the details of this ascent 
of the Nile. On the one Side we have the 
interminable desert, on the other the fertile 
“Land of Goshen.” From Gizeh we make an 
expedition to the Pyramids, It is unnecessary 
to allude to these monuments of human art and 
industry, an exhaustive account of which has 
already been given by so many travelers. It 
does seem curious, however, that among the 
descendants of those who bnilt the Pyramids 
it is almost impossible to find the mechanic art 
requisite for the construction of a deal table 
with a drawer in it. We pass Minieh and 
Beni Hassan, enjoying the invigorating air of 


the Nile, and, above all, the sunsets, which are | 


‘“*as gorgeous as the sunrises are delicate and 


ethereal ;” and at length, passing Siout and | 


Ekhnim, we arrive at Denderah, and visit the 
famous temple of Athor, the greater portion of 
which is still half-buried in the sand. Then 
to Keneh and to Thebes. At the latter place 
there are no shops, no bazars, and no houses 
but the two or three belonging to the consuls, 
which are built out of, and in the midst of, the 
temples, ‘ But,” says Lady Herbert, ‘the 
temples are unrivaled for interest and beauty. 
Karnac, either by daylight or moonlight, is a 
building apart from all others in the world for 
vastness of conception and magnificence of de- 
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sign. The same may be said of the Vocal 
Memnon, of the Memnonium, of Medemet Ha- 
boo, and the rest. The marvel is, what has 
become of the people who created such things 
—who had brought civilization, arts, and man 
factures to such perfection that nothing modern 
can well surpass them ?” 

At length we reach Assouan, which is, as it 
were, the gate of the cataracts of the Nile, 
Here, on the shore, are tented the Nubian cara- 
vans, tempting Europeans with their daggers, 
knives, ostrich-eggs, rhinocerous-hide shields, 
lances, and monkeys. ‘The gracefulness of the 
paims on the banks, the rosy color of the mount 
ains, the picturesque sakeels or water-wheels, 
and the still prettier shadoof, with its mournful 
sound, which seems as the wail of the patient 

slove who works it day and night, and thereby 

produces the exquisite tender green vegetation 
on the banks of tHe river, due to this artificial 
irrigation alone—all are a continual feast to the 
eye of the painter.” Then we visit the beauti- 
ful, sacred island of Phila, of which we have 
already spoken. 

Descending the Nile with Lady Herbert's 
| party to Cairo we start by rail for Alexandria, 
and from that city take ship for the Holy Land. 
We land at Jaffa—a somewhat dangerous land- 
ing for there is no harbor, and only one narrow 
entrance between two low rocks, on which the 
surf, even in calm weather, beats heavily. In 
bad weather landing is simply impossible. Jaffa 
itself is situated on a rising ground surrounded 
with orchards of oranges, lemons, and citrons, 
the largest in the known world. Here, in Jaffa, 
the Lebanon cedars were landed for the con- 
struction of the Temple. Here Jonah embark- 
ed when shrinking from his Ninevite mission. 
Here St. Peter had the mysterious vision of the 
sheet let down from heaven full of ‘‘ clean and 
unclean,” to teach him more fully the new law 
of Him who came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. Here he restored Tabi- 
tha to life. Here he received the message of 
Cornelius inviting him to Cesarea. The house 
of Simon the tanner is still shown by the sea- 
side. Here also the Blessed Virgin is said to 
have embarked with St. John for Ephesus, after 
the death of her Divine Son. . Here, again, in 
what may be entitled modern history, did St. 
Louis of France remain for some months while 
preparing for the conquest of Jerusalem; and 
here the First Napoleon, in 1799, disgraced him- 
self and the French nation, whom he repre- 
sented, by the massacre of his moslem prison- 
ers after they had surrendered on the faith of 
his word that their lives should be spared. But 
| with the exception of one or two granite col- 
|umns there are very few remains of antiquity 

in Jaffa. 

We make a détour by Beth-horon and Gibeon, 
| that being more interesting than the direct road 
toe Jerusalem. The rocky ridge of Beth-horon 
lis the site of the victory of Joshua over the 
Ammonites, when the sun and moon stood still 
athis bidding. Following the old Roman road, 
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we come upon Gibeon, and thence proceed to | 


Mizpeh, which stands upon a hill 600 feet above 
the plains around. On the crest of this hill is a 
mosque, once the beautiful convent-church of 
the Crusaders. It was here that Richard Ceeur- 
de-Lion, having advanced from his camp at 
Ajalon, first caught sight of Jerusalem. One 
only sees from this point a succession of bluish- 
gray hills, and a long, low line of wall sur- 
mounted by a dome which stands out against 
the sky. ‘The country round is arid, silent, and 
solitary. But for the few pilgrims wending 
their way to the Holy City the eye would rest 
upon no living thing. It seems meet, says 
Lady Herbert, “‘ that in the face of Calvary na- 
ture itself should stand still.” 

Before entering Jerusalem we must mention 
the fact that Lady Herbert is a Roman Catho- 
lic. We should not allude to this but for our 
conviction that she has given us a much more 
impressive picture of the Holy City than she 
would otherwise have done. But while conced- 
ing so much, we are inclined to think that she 
misunderstands the feeling which Protestants 
entertain toward the Holy Land. ‘‘ Nowhere,” 
she says, ‘‘is the position of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment so painfully exhibited as at Jerusalem, 
It is confounded with every kind of German 
Protestantism, Every other Church—Latin, 
Greek, Armenian, and Copt; Syrian and Mar- 
onite—has its altayand its shrine within the 
area of the Holy Sepulchre, The Protestants 
alone have no part or parcel in the sacred in- 
heritance, and have no share in the spot where 
our dear Lord suffered and died and was bur- 
ied. How any one belonging to the High- 
Church party can go to Jerusalem, and share 
in its solemn services, and come away uncon- 
verted, surpasses comprehension. The ordina- 
ry Protestant takes refuge in a comfortable kind 
of skepticism, as regards every spot and every 
tradition held by the Church ; and their position 
is, at any rate, intelligible.” But we imag- 
ine that, in this respect, there is little distinc- 
tion between High Church and Low Church, 
or between Episcopalians and other — or, as 
Lady Herbert calls them, ordinary—Protestants. 
There is a good and intelligible reason why no 
Protestant should be converted to Romanism by 
the associations of the Holy Land. The religio 
loci is to Roman Catholics one thing, and to 
Protestants quite another. In the one case the 
material circumstance is supposed to have some 
efficiency on its own account ; in the other it is 
simply an association, which moves, not by its 
own power, but through the spiritual meaning 
with which it is connected, and to which the 
larger place is yielded. Yet to Protestants the 
associations of the Holy Land are beautiful, sa- 
cred, and profound. We know of instances 
where water from the River Jordan has been 
religiously preserved during a long period for 
the baptism of the children, not of a High 
Church, nor of an Episcopalian, household, but 
of “ ordinary” Protestant families. 

To all Christians Jerusalem is the omphalos 
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navel) of the earth; or, as De Quincey says, 
“if not of the earth, for earth’s tenant, Jerusa- 
lem is the omphalos of mortality. There it was 
that mortality had been trampled under foot...... 
There it was that mortality had opened its very 
gloomiest crater. There it was that the Human 
had risen on wings from the grave; but, for 
that reason, there also it was that the Divine 
had been swallowed up by the abyss ; the lesser 
star could not rise before the greater would 
submit to eclipse.” Both, thereforeybecause it 
is the centre of human hope, and also because, 
before it cou/d be that, it became the place of 
the Divine Passion—the altar for the sacrifice 
of the Son of God—Jerusalem is sacred to all 
Christian hearts ; and all alike share in the sol- 
emn and joyful significance of this association. 
It is of comparatively little moment that the 
Protestant has no altar at Jerusalem; but it 
would be sad indeed if Jerusalem had no altar 
in his heart! 

But the Mohammedan Turks hold the keys 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and here 
at least the Romanist has no advantage over 
the Protestant. They fix the hour at which 
they will condescend to open the sacred build 
ing and expose it (so it seems to them) to the 

profane eyes of Christians, We give an illus- 
tration showing an elaborate plan of the entire 
| edifice, with explanations subjoined. On en 
| tering, the first thing which meets the eye is 
| the ‘Stone of Unction”—the stone on which 
| the Lord was laid for anointing after death. 
| Thence, turning to the left, we enter a circular 
building containing the Holy Sepulchre. The 
entrance is by a low door which leads into what 
is called the “Chapel of the Angel,” for here 
the angel sat upon the stone which had been 
| rolled away from the sepulchre. The stone is 
| still there, and through the west end of this 
ante-chamber we pass into the sepulchre itself. 
It is a little vault with a domed roof. To the 
right is the sepulchre, raised nearly three feet 
| above the floor, and of pure white marble. The 
| slab which covers it serves as an altar, on which 
| the Holy Sacrifice is daily offered. The space 
|is so small that there is only room for a priest 
and a server, while the communicants craw] in, 
| almost on hands and knees, one by one. Over 
| the sepulchre burn forty-two silver lamps day 
j}and night, while the air is heavy with incense, 
| and the floor is strewn with the sweet-smelling 
| flowers of the mimosa and orange blossoms. A 
priest is always watching in adoration by the 
| shrine; and all day long a continual stream of 
| pilgrims, taking off their shoes at the entrance, 
| bow knees and forehead before the marble slab 
| where their Lord was laid. In fact, it is only 
| those who pass the night in the sacred building 
| who can ever have the comfort of praying there 
|in quiet, and without being compelled every 
|moment to make way for a fresh worshiper. 
| Passing through the oratory of the Copts and 
| the chapel of the Syrians, we come to the chapel 
| of the “‘ Apparition,” built on the site of the 
house to which the Blessed Virgin retired when 
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the Crucifixion was over, and where our Saviour 
appeared to her after His Resurrection. Here 
the Knights of St. John are still invested, as in 
olden times: kneeling before the Superior, they 
take their solemn oath, and are girt with the 
spurs and sword of Godfrey de Bouillon, which 
are religiously preserved in the treasury of the 
Church. Here alsothose Latin kings who strug- 
gled for a hundred years to save from infidel 
hands the site of their Master’s passion, were 


crowned, each depositing his crown on the altar 


of Calvary—refusing, like their leader, to wear 
the diadem in the city where their Saviour had 
worn a crown of thorns. Under the Latin 
chapel (where Jesus was nailed to the cross) is 
what is supposed to be the grave of Adam, and 
at the entrance of the dark and gloomy cham- 
ber are the tombs of Godfrey de Bouillon (the 
first Latin king of Jerusalem), and of his brother 
Baldwin. On the former is the following in- 
scription : 
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**Hic jacet inclytus Dux Godfridus de Bulion, 
Qui totam istam Terram acquisivit Cultui Christiano: 
Cujus Anima regnat cum Christo. Amen.” 

From this chapel we pass on to attend Mass 
at Calvary, where, in the dim twilight, are kneel- 
ing on the spot which witnessed the awful Pas 
sion of their common Lord, pilgrims of every 
race and clime, speaking a Babel of tongues, 
and clothed in many and varied costumes. 

From the Temple of the Sepulchre we proceed 
to ‘*the Place of Wailing” of the Jews, who as 
semble every Friday to weep and pray for the 
restoration of their country. Here alone are 
the Jews permitted to approach the walls of 
their Temple, which they literally bathe with 
their tdrs. Jews of every age and of both sexes 
are there, leaning their heads against the sacred 
walls—now repeating verses of the Psalms, now 
sobbing as if their hearts would break ! 

It is a somewhat curious fact that both Mos- 
lems and Christians point to a site near Jerusa- 





PLAN OF THE OHUROH OF THE HOLY SEPULCURE 


1. Principal door. 

Place for Turkish Guards. 

Stone of Unction. 

Tomb of Godfrey. 

Tomb of Baldwin. 

Steps to Calvary. 

Overhead in the Chapel of Calvary: 

7. Chapel of the planting of the Cross. 
8. Rent of the Rock. 
9. Chapel of the Crucifixion. 


. Chapel of Adam and of John Baptist. 
. Tomb of Adam. 
. Greek Refectory. 
. Small Vestry. 
. Place where Virgin Mary stood while the body 
was anointed. 
2. Stairway to Armenian Chapel and Lodgings. 
8. Chapel of the Angel. 
. The Holy Sepulchre. 
. Altar of the Copts. 
. Chapel of the Syrians. 
7. Tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus. 
. Latin choir for the offices of the Holy Sepulchre. 
. Greek ‘‘Centre of the World.” 
20. Monks’ Stalls. 
22. Greek Patriarch’s Seat. 
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The creat divisions of the 


A. Entrance and Portico. 
. South Aisle. 
. Circular nave under Dome. 
. Chapel inclosing the Holy Sepulchre. 


. Chapelofthe Apparition, which is the Latin Church. 


23. Place of the Painting. 
24. Table of Prothesis. 
25. Holy Table. 
26. Great Throne of Greek Patriarch. 
27. Where Christ appeared to Mary Magdalen as the 
Gardener. 
28. Where Mary Magdalen stood. 
29. Altar of Franks. 
80. Part of the Pillar of the Flagellation, 
81. Church of the Latins. 
32. Where Christ appeared to His Mother after Res 
urrection. 
83. Place of recognition of the Cross. 
. Latin Sacristy. 
35. Prison of Our Lord. 
Chapel of the Virgin. 
. Chapel of Longinus the Centurion. 
3. Chapel of Parting the Garments. 
Chapel of the Mocking. 
. Stairs in solid rock, going down forty-nine steps. 
. Chapel of St. Helena. 
2. Chapel of Penitent Thief. 
3. Thirteen steps down in the rock. 
. Place where True Cross was found. 
. Altar of the Discovery of Cross. 
46. Latin and Greeks’ Stairs to Calvary, which is over 
the figures 7, 8, 9. 


Church are as follows: 


F. Franciscan Convent. 
G. North Aisle. 
H. Greek Choir. 
I. Chapel of St. Helena. 
K. Chapel of the Discovery of the Cross. 
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TOMB OF REBEOOA AT HEBRON, 


jem whence their leader ascended into heaven. | 
And the footprint of Mohammed is as confidently 
shown by his followers as that of the Saviour is 
exhibited by Christians on the Mount of Olives. 
The Jewish traditions connected with places 
about Jerusalem are quite as numerous and de- | 
tailed as those held by Christians and Moslems. 
Thus, by the side of the Brook Kedron, an old | 
mulberry-tree is said to mark the spot where 
Isaiah was torn asunder with an iron saw. | 
This terrible punishment, it seems, from the | 
account of a resident in Cairo, is still occasion- 
ally resorted to in Egypt. ‘This resident de- 
sired to make the acquaintance of the Governor 
of Cairo, who received him with civility and in- 
vited him to dinner. In the course of conver- 
sation, the Governor being asked if he found 
any difficulty in managing his people, replied: | 
“Oh, at first I did. I have tried all kinds of | 
punishments—placing them on prickly bushes, | 
logging them with thorns, and every variety of 
torture. But it was no good; so now J saw | 
them in pieces. They are really afraid of that!” 


SILK BANNERS LEANING AGAINST LEAH'S TOMB AT 
HEBRON. 


The romance of the Crusades still lingers 
about Jerusalem. A few rods from the court | 
ef the Holy Sepulchre is a picturesque Gothic 
gateway—the entrance to the Hospital of the 
Knights .of St. John, founded in the eleventh 
century. Here Godfrey de Bouillon was enter- 
tained after his conquest of Jerusalem, and from | 
that time it became the cradle and home of 
a military and religious order, distinguished | 
throughout Christendom for its piety, humility, 
and valor. The Knights adopted as their cos- 
tume a black dress with a white cross on the | 


left breast; and when the struggle began once | 





| to the Holy Land. 
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more between the Christians and 
Moslems for the possession of the 
Holy Places, the Knights took up 
arms in defense of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and for a long time main- 
tained their position against the 
overwhelming force of the enemy. 
When the Christians were finally 
defeated at Acre, in 1291, these gal- 
lant Knights fought to the last; and 
only a shattered remnant, covered 
with wounds and blood, set sail for 
Cyprus, and finally established them- 
selves in the Island of Rhodes. The 
subjoined cut represents the Crn- 
saders’ ‘* Arms of Jerusalem,” which most pil- 


grims (among them some of Lady Herbert's 
party) are desirous of having tatooed upon the 
wrist, as an unfading memorial of their visit 
The general device is the 
Franciscan cross in the centre, with the three 
crowns of the Magi below, and the Star of Beth- 
lehem ; while round the cross are two palm- 
branches, and above the word ‘‘ Jerusalem.” 
Moving out of the Jaffa Gate we descend 
a steep hill on the road to Bethel. Let the 
reader imagine to himself a beautiful spring 
morning. The hill-sides are covered with flow- 
ers, dwarf irises, the delicate pink linum, cro- 
cuses, cistuses, called by the natives the ‘* Rose 
of Sharon,” and a variety of other plants throw 
a tint of lilac, pink, and yellow over the red and 
otherwise barren soil. In a month or so all 
will be arid and burnt up; but in the early 
spring the vegetation of the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem must delight the heart of a painter. 
We are on the way to Emmaus, At the base 
of a narrow gorge, leading into a more open 
valley, we halt. This is said to be the exact 
spot where Jesus first met his two disciples, 
and communed with them ‘‘as they walked and 
were sad.” We dismourit and pluck a beauti- 


| ful spray of maiden-hair fern close by a fountain, 


which is the sole vestige in this place of civiliza- 
tion; then we ride on in silence, musing upon 
that “talk by the way,” till a turn in the road 
brings us suddenly upon Emmaus, a fertile and 
smiling valley, with a little lake on one side, 
and with olive, fig, and apricot trees on the 
other. 
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Let us now follow our travelers on another 
expedition from the Dead Sea to Bethlehem. 
We have drunk and bathed in the waters of 
Jordan. We have seen in the distance the 
ruins of Bethabara, where John the Baptist 
commenced his preaching; the solitude which 
witnessed the temptations of St. Jerome; and 
the desert where St. Mary of Egypt expiated by 
a life of penance the sins of her youth. Now 
our guides point out Mount Abarim, from 
whence Moses contemplated the Promised 
Land, and Mount Nebo where he died. And 
we think of the obsequies of Moses, for ‘‘God 
buried him.” 

“That was the grandest funeral that ever passed on 
earth, } 
Yet no man heard the tramping, nor saw the train 
go forth: 
Silently as the spring-time her crown of verdure 
weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills open their ten- 

der leaves; 

Silently as the morning comes when the night is 

done, 

And the crimson streak, on ocean’s cheek grows 

into the great sun. 

So, without sound of music or voice of them that 

wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown the great 
procession swept.” 

Rapidly we have passed by the desolate 
shores of that sea, which, lying like a calm 
Swiss lake, with its purple tinted mountains, 
in its quiet loveliness, yet breathes only bitter- 
ness and desolation to those who venture in or 
near its waters. Father Faber has thus de- 
scribed it; “‘ The scene now—the intense blue, 
the violet haze, the lifeless waters, with no life 
but the bitterness of God's anger in them— 
sparkling, spiked crystals of salt—yellow-foli- 
aged canes as if it were always autumn there— 
salt-frosted plants and leafless, ragged shrubs 
of thorny acacia—the ragged limestone clefts 
upon the west, and on the east the red mount- 
ains of Moab, as if they were on fire in the sum- 
mer sunset—sunk in the hollow-cavern trough, 
that eye of shining water looks up through its 
violet haze to heaven; and the sun burnishes 
it, and the moon silvers it, and the stars shine 
deep down into it, and the winds ripple it, and 
the rain patters upon it in beaded drops, and 
the scene itself is a silent worship of the magnif- 
icent anger of our Heavenly Father. There is 
no horror in the place, only an inward gloom 
of heart in spite of the outward radiance of the 
landscape. It is as if God had painted a pic- 
ture of the universal doom, and then had drawn 
this weary brightness of silent desolation like a 
curtain over the horrors of the painting. O! 
terrible beauty! O! terrible sunshine of that 
blue Dead Sea! God's majesty never cows us 
more than when it looks so imperturbable!” 
From this scene we have passed into the des- 
ert, where there is not a tree or bush, and in- 
fested by hostile Bedouins, and at length reach 
the Convent of Mar Saba, near those caverns 
where the Anchorites lived in the early days 
of the Church. Then we come into the smil- 
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ing valley, and rapidly approach Bethlehem, 
“of all the towns of Syria the gayest and 
the brightest.” Here alone are seen beautiful 
women with unveiled faces, for no Turk resides 
in Bethlehem. Ibrahim Pacha, in a freak of 
tyrannical fury, turned out every Mohammedan 
and razed their houses to the ground. 

Nazareth with Bethlehem in the 
brighter associations of the Christian faith; it 
is also, in like manner, free from the presence 
of the Turk. And near Nazareth, after we 
leave the marshy swamps of the Kishon, lies 
* beautiful Carmel.” 

We can not more fitly close this paper than 
with Lady Herbert's graphic description of 


shares 


GOOD-FRIDAY AT JERUSALEM, 


It is the evening of Holy Thursday. The 
last wail of the Tenebre has died out of the 
aisles of the solemn Church of the Holy Sepul 
chre. A temporary altar had been erected in 
the morning, opposite the sacred shrine where 
our dear Lord was laid, and upward of a thou- 
sand pilgrims had received the Bread of Life 
from the hands of the venerable Patriarch. 
But now this altar had been removed, and one 
by one the worshipers had departed, save such 
of the Franciscan monks as had been appoint- 
ed to watch throughout the night by the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, and whom the Turks had conse- 
quently locked into the building. 

In the Church of St. Salvatore all is pro- 
foundly dark, save in the chapel on the left, 
where the Blessed Sacrament has been deposit- 
ed in the Sepulchre until the terrible day be 
over which witnessed the death-agony of the 
Son of God. ‘That side-chapel is decorated on 
all sides with beautiful plants aud flowers, and 
illuminated with a multitude of tapers. There 
two figures are kneeling, motionless and ab- 
sorbed in prayer. One by one the Franciscan 
monks, wearied with their long fast and the 
terrible penances of the night before, have dis- 
appeared through the side-door which leads 
into their dormitory. Still the two watchers 
kneel on. The one still 
young, dressed in deep widow's mourning; the 
other older, and bearing on her face traces of 
still deeper suffering, yet with an expression of 
peace which spoke of that suffering having been 
accepted for the love of Him who sent it. Six 
years ago this lady, the Marquise de ——, of 
noble and even royal blood, had come, like her 
young English companion, as a stranger and 
pilgrim to Jernsalem, and there felt the irre- 
sistible attraction which, in spite of its mourn- 
fulness and desolation, binds every heart to the 
Holy City. She found likewise that there was 
a great work for any woman to do who was 
willing to devote herself to such a life ; the work 
of a St. Paula, to assist in receiving and look- 
ing after the female pilgrims, who, at Christmas 
and Easier tides, flock by hundreds to the Casa 
Nuova; to have the care of the altars of the 
different churches and chapels, of the linen and 
vestments, decorations, etc. 


1, 
hey are women. 
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This loving watcher by our Lord’s Body at 
last rose, and touching her companion, said 
softly: ** My child, you must come and rest; 
emember to-morrow morning.” ‘The two wo- 
men left the church reluctantly, and threaded 
their way up the steep and narrow street to ihe 
Casa Nuova, where, bowing their heads to the 
“God be with fou!” of the Spanish monk who 
let them through the heavy nailed door, they 
walked swiftly up the stairs and through the 
long corridor to the two cells set apart for their 


ise, 


Five hours later the same women, closely 


veiled and carrying a lantern, were toiling pain- 
fully down the rugged and slippery street which 
eads through the bazars to the other side of 
he city. 

From thence they proceeded, with still swift- 
x steps, under the arch, passed the gate of the 
Convent of the Pére Ratisbon, where the Filles 
le Sion have established their admirable or- 
yhanage, and so on to the postern-gate in the 
wall which admitted them to the court-yard of 
the Church of the Flagellation. 

‘*His Royal Highness has not yet arrived,” 
said the lay brother as he unbarred the door ; 
‘but he will not long tarry. 
clock.” 

So saying, he ushered the ladies in to the 
loister, and then into the church, where the 
nly light was thrown on the column of the 
Flagellation, that terrible monument of man’s 
mpiety and the long-suffering of God. In a 
ew moments the door again opened, and ad 


It is just four 


nitted a man still voung, of noble and aristo- 
ratic bearing (followed by two ecclesiastics and 
wo other gentlemen), who advanced in front 
if the column, and pushing aside the cushion 
laced for him, knelt on the ground in long and 
‘rvent adoration. An exile from his country 
ind his kingdom, this royal pilgrim had come, 
n earnest faith and deep humility, to visit the 
cenes of his Saviour’s sufferings and death. 
}areheaded he had walked from the city gates, 
m his first arrival, to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, discarding all pomp and retinue, and 
ompelling the Pacha, who had come out to meet 
iim with due honors, to walk bareheaded like- 
vise by his side, behind the symbol of man’s re- 
lemption. And in the same spirit he had cho- 
sen this early hour to follow unnoticed, and al- 
most alone, the footsteps of the Lord he loved 
so well, in that awful Via Dolorosa which wit- 
1essed the most touching portion of His Passion. 
The solemn service began. Commencing 
vith the Pretorium of Pilate, where the ter- 
ible sentence was pronounced, the little band 
f worshipers followed the sacred and sorrow- 
‘ul path down the steep hill, kneeling at the dif- 
erent stations, heedless of the mud, while the 
ow chant of the ‘‘Stabat Mater” echoed through 
he deserted streets. The day was just break- 
ng when they arrived at the House of Mary, 
rom whence the Mother of Sorrows hurried 
‘orth to meet her Divine Son. 
At the House (so called) of Veronica a little 
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interruption occurred from a file of camels pass- 
ing along the narrow and ill-paved street ; but 
their drivers, with skill and care, made them 
avoid the kneeling figures. With ail their big- 
otry and hatred of the Christian faith, the Turks 
have an instinctive reverence for every outward 
expression of devotion. 

At the Seventh Station a bazar has been built 
across the Via Dolorosa, which compels the pil- 
grims to make a détour through the remains of 
what was once the Hospice of the Knights Tem- 
plars, in order to arrive at the station where our 
Blessed Lord addressed the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, “* who mourned and bewailed Him.” It 
is a blessed and comforting thought to women, 
wearied with the struggle and strife and mis- 
understandings of this hard world, that to them 
alone was granted the unspeakable privilege of 
ministering to His Sacred Humanity, and that 
He never rejected their love or their sympathy. 
The last at the Cross, and the first at the Sep- 
ulchre, it was to a woman that our Master first 
showed Himself after His Resurrection. 

At last the gates of the Holy Sepulchre are 
reached, that wonderful church which incloses 
in its wide area the scenes of the last five sta- 
tions. But here an unexpected obstacle pre- 
sented itself. In spite of all the blood and 
treasure wasted in the Crimean war (a war 
which was the climax of a rupture founded on 
the subject of the Holy Places), the Turks still 
retain unmolested possession of that building so 
sacred to the heart of every Christian, and with 
petty tyranny continually refuse to open it at 
the hours desired by the pilgrims. On this oc- 
casion even the presence of the royal duke did 
not induce them to open the door a moment 
sooner than had been fixed by the Pacha; and 
for more than an hour the little group stood or 
knelt on the steps leading to the side-chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin. At last the are 
thrown open, and the little procession, passing 
by the Stone of Unction, and up the steps lead- 
ing to the Chapel of Calvary, came to the spot 
where, stripped of His garments, our Divine 
Lord was nailed to His Cross. The exact place 
is pointed out, and is on the right of that ter- 
rible hole where the Cross was sunk when lift- 
ed up, whereby He that hung thereon ‘‘ might 
draw all men unto Himself.” Here also, dur- 
ing that exquisite time of torture, His Blessed 
Mother stood; and the voices of the kneelers 
are choked with emotion as the words ‘‘ Sancta 
Mater, istud agas,” ete., echoed through the sa- 
cred building. To the left now they turn, to 
the very spot where the tremendous sacrifice 
was consummated, and where the riven rock 
still remains as a standing witness of that aw- 
ful mystery. Thence, passing again down the 
steps, it was with a sense of relief from a pain 
and tension too great to be borne that the pil- 
grims came to the beautiful low shrine where, 
the anguish and torture of the three hours’ ag- 
ony being over, the earthly remains of our dear 
Lord were laid. Crossing the outer chapel, 
where still remains the stone on which the angel 
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sat when he appeared to the women after the 
Resurrection, and bowing under the long low 
arch which leads to the inner shrine, they knelt 
one by one in the tiny sanctuary where the 
open Sepulchre seems to speak once more of 
hope and joy, and to re-echo the words, “ He is 
not here: Heis risen. Behold the place where 
the Lord lay.” 

The Via Crueis is over. It is seven o'clock, 
and the impressive and beautiful office of the 
day has begun. The Chapel of Calvary is 
crowded almost to suffocation with kneeling 
figures in deep mourning. Every thing is hung 
with black. The Lessons and the Passion are 
over, and the venerable Patriarch rising begins 
to uncover the Crucifix, while the monks intone 
Then commences 
that portion of the office which none can ever 
forget who have witnessed it at Rome; how 
much less at Jerusalem, in the very spot which 


the Ecce, liqnum Cracis ! 


witnessed the actual throes and death-agony 
of the Man-God and the woes of His Mother! 
One by one the worshipers rise and prostrate 
themselves in adoration three times, kissing 
the feet of their Lord, while the wail of the 
Reproaches rise and falls, and reverberates 
through the sacred shrine. The Crux jfidelis 
and Pange lingua are taken up by the choir, 
ind then, the mournful ceremony over, the 
candles on the altar are lightedgilluminating 
the many upturned and weeping faces, and the 
priests go in procession to the chapel below to 
bring back the Blessed Sacrament, which has 
been deposited in the Holy Sepulchre the pre- 
ceding day, while the glorious hymn Vezxilla 
Regis is sung by the whole congregation. Our 
English traveler, absorbed in the emotions of 
the place and of the hour, had remained mo- 
tionless after the adoration, until the beginning 
of Vespers, when she turned to look at her com- 
panion, whose fragile and attenuated form still 
knelt beside her, while her face seemed lighted 
up with an unearthly glow, redeeming features 
which had no great natural beauty, and making 
one think of the old German pictures of saints. 
And now the anthem Consummation est is over, | 
and the Miserere is taken up by both priest ance. | 
people; and then again the lights are extin- | 
guished, and the altar is stripped as before, and 
all is desolate. It is impossible to exaggerate | 
the effect of this office on this spot, or the sense 
of utter desolation which falls upon the soul 
when all is over. It is an approach to Mary’s 
sorrow, and a shadow of it; but to one who has 
not felt it, it can not be explained. We have 
read of the Crucifixion all our lives, and have 
tried in our various degrees to realize it; but 
here we see it, as it were, with our bodily eyes, | 
which help out our weak faith, and our devo- 
tion to the dolors of our Mother heightens and 
deepens our devotion to the Passion of her Son. 
It was with a feeling of utter faintness and 
exhaustion that the two ladies whose steps we 
have followed turned at last out of the sacred 
building, and bent their steps homeward. It 
was only ten o'clock in the morning, but many 
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days seemed to have been crowded into the pre- 
ceding seven hours. 

They re-enter the church (in the afternoon), 
and passing by the shrine of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, take their place in the Chapel of the Flag- 
ellation. Every Friday and. Sunday a pro- 
cession is formed in that chapel, the pilgrims 
bearing lighted tapers stamped with the pictures 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, and, sing- 
ing a processional hymn peculiar to the Holy 
Land, visit each altar erected in commemora- 
tion of the Passion, reciting the Gospel and 
prayers applicable to each station. A portion 
of the column of Flagellation is exposed in the 
first chapel on the left of the altar, where the 
office begins ; and so they move on to the dun- 
geon, and to the place where they parted His 
vestments, down to the subterranean chapel or 
crypt where the rugged rocks remain as when 
first excavated, and where the sacred Cross was 
found; returning again to the chapel of St. 
Helena above, with its venerable pillars and 
beautiful basket-work capitals, so admirably ren- 
dered in Roberts’s famous drawing; then pass- 
ing to the scene of the clothing in the purple 
robe and terrible crown of thorns, and s¢ 
cending to the Mount of Caivary, to which por- 
tion of the service a plenary indulgence is at- 
tached, while at the words ‘*‘ Hic expiravit” the 
pilgrims prostrate themselves at the foot of the 
Cross; then again descending to the ‘stone 
of unction,” where the sacred Body was wash- 
ed; thence to the sepulchre where It was laid, 
on to the place in the garden where He appear- 
ed to Mary Magdalen after the resurrection, 
and so back again to the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin, where the office concludes with the 
touching Litany of Loreto. 

It is a beautiful and solemn service, in which 
even Protestants are seen to join with unwont- 
ed fervor, and on this special day it was crowd- 
ed to excess. Whevit was over, the two friends 
returned to the altar of St. Mary Magdalen, the 
words and tones of the hymn still lingering in 
their hearts : 


as- 


“Jesu! dulce refugium, 
Spes una Te querentium, 
Per Magdalene meritum 
Peccati solve debitum.” 

Presently the English stranger rose, and, ap- 
proaching one of the Franciscan monks, begged 
for the benediction of her crucifix and other 
sacred objects, according to the short form in 
use at the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre, a priv- 
ilege kindly and courteously granted to her. 
And now the shades of evening are darkening 
the aisles of the sacred building, and the pil- 
grims are gathered in.a close and serried mass 
in the Chapel of Calvary, waiting for the cere- 
mony which is to close the solemn offices of 
that awful day. By the kindness of the Duke, 
who had been their companion in the Via Cru- 
cis, the two ladies were saved from the crowd, 
and conducted by a private staircase from the 
Greek chapel to the right of the altar of Cal- 
vary. The whole is soon wrapped in profound 
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darkness, save where the light is thrown on a 
crucifix the size of life, erected close to the fa- 
tal spot. You might have fancied yourself alone 
but for the low murmur and swaying to and fro 
of the dense crowd kneeling on the floor of the 
chapel, Presently a Franciscan monk stepped 
forward, and, leaving his brethren prostrate at 
the foot of the altar, mounted on a kind of es- 
trade at the back, and proceeded to detach the 
figure of our Blessed Lord from the cross. As 
each nail was painfully and slowly drawn out 
he held it up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ecce, dulces cla- 
vos!” exposing it at the same time to the view 
of the multitude, who, breathless and expect- 
ant, seemed riveted to the spot, with their up- 
turned faces fixed on the symbol represented to 
them. 
and silence of that great mass of human beings 


The supernatural and majestic stillness 


was one of the most striking features of the 
whole scene. Presently a ladder was brought, 


and the sacred figure lifted down, as in Rubens’s 
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famous picture of the ‘‘ Deposition,” into thy 
arms of the monks at the foot of the cross, As 
the last nail was detached, and the head fe] 
forward as of a dead body, a low deep sob burst 
from the very souls of the kneeling crowd. Ten 
derly and reverently the Franciscan Fathers 
wrapped it in fine linen, and placed it in th 
arms of the Patriarch, who kneeling receive 
it, and carried it down to the- Holy Sepulchre 
the procession chanting the antiphon, “A 

ceperunt Joseph et Nicodemus corpus Jesu 
et ligaverunt illud linteis cum aromatibus, sicu 


mos est Judiis sepelire.” The crowd follows 


eagerly, yet reverently, the body to its last rest 
ing place. It is a re presentation which mig] 
certainly be painful if not conducted through 
But done &s it is a 
Jerusalem, it can but deepen in the minds of 


out with exceeding care: 


all beholders the feelings of intense reverenc: 
adoration, and awe with which they draw nea 
to the scene of Christ’s sufferings, 


WATOH ON DECK, 


VOYAGE ALONE IN THE ROB ROY. 


‘¢ TT was a strange and pleasant life for me all 

this summer, sailing entirely alone by sea 
and river fifteen hundred miles, and with its 
toils, perils, and adventures heartily enjoyed.” 
Thus opens Captain Macgregor’s account of his 
third summer voyage in the Rob Roy. The 
two earlier voyages—one through Central Eu- 
rope and the other over Norway and Sweden— 
have already been described in the pages of this 
Magazine; and it may certainly be presumed 
that this third voyage, more interesting than 
the former two, will command the attention of 
our readers. 

The previous voyages were made in an oak 
canoe; their progress was mainly dependent 
upon muscular effort, and in the matter of 
food as well as of sleep they never permitted 


| most minute details. 


an absolute divorcee from the land. So Cap 
tain Macgregor cogitated during the winter of 
1866-67 how he might make the pleasure of a 
voyage complete by effecting a release from this 
degrading necessity of seeking rations and rest 
onshore. The result was that a beautiful little 
sailing boat took the place of the oak canoe, 
but the old familiar name of ‘‘ Rob Roy” was re- 
tained. ‘* Once afloat in this,” says the Cap 
tain, ‘‘the water was my road, my home, my 
very world, for a long and splendid summer.” 
The yawl has been carefully prepared in th: 
The Captain has no idea 
of getting swamped, smashed, stove in, or turned 
over by going adrift in a craft which has been 
huddled into being by some builder ignorant of 
what is wanted for a sailor traveler. ‘I re 
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“The Rob Roy is a 
yawl-rig, so as to place 
the sailor between the 
sails for ‘ handiness,’ 
She is double-skinned 
to make her stanch 
and dry below, and she 
is full-decked to keep 
out the sea above. She 
has an iron keel and 
kelson to resist a bump 
on rocks, and with fou 
water-tight compart- 
ments to limit its ef 
fects if once stove in. 
Her cabin is comfort 
able to sleep in, but 





COOKING ON THE 


solved,” he says, ‘‘to have a thoroughly good 
sailing boat—the largest that could be we sl] man- 
ged in rough weather by one strong man—and 
with every bolt, cleat, sheave, and rope well- 
considered relation to the questions: How 
will this work in a squall? on a rock? in the 
lark? or in a rushing tide? a crowded lock ? 
—not to say in a storm?” The new boat was 
** first next comfortable, and then fast.” 
Speed might have been insisted upon as the 
first quality if there had been two men to go 
aboard, one to pick up the other when he should 
fall over; but in this case the Captain was algo 
to constitute the crew. The 


safe, 


ROB ROY. 


of any 


only as arranged when 

anchored for the pur 

pose— sleep at sea is 
forbidden to her crew. Her internal arrange 
ments for cooking, reading, writing, provisions, 
stores, and cargo are quite different from those 
other yacht; all of them are specially 
devised, and all well done.” 

Thus prepared, the boat is hastily launched 
at 3 p.m. on the 7th of June, 1867. She has a 
ton and a half of pig-iron on board for ballast, 
is laden with the luggage and luxuries for a 
three months’ voyage, her masts are stepped, 
the sails are bent, the flags unfold to the 
breeze, the line to shore is slipped, and the 


Rob Roy leaves Woolwich, ‘‘ never to have any 





Rob Roy then is a life-boat to 
begin with. She feet 
breadth of beam and 21 feet 
long, and is thus ‘capable of 
carrying in her cabin another 
boat—a little dingey or punt— 
which is also a life-boat, eight 
feet long, ‘to go ashore by, 
to take exercise in, and to use 
for a refuge in last resource if 
shipwrecked.” 

These two boats are the Cap- 
But 
he is adapted for his place ; he 
has good health, good spirits, 
and a passion for the sea; he 
has learned to rise, eat, drink, 
and sleep as the water or winds 
decree, without regard to his 
watch; his wits are large 
enough to circumscribe the 
tide, breeze, waves, chart, 
buoys, and lights—also the 
sails, pilot-book, and compass 
—the passing vessels—and to 
cook, eat, and drink in the 
midst of all; so that, even 
apart from his disposition, he 
is not likely to have time to 
feel ‘‘lonely.” We shall let 
the Captain describe his boat 
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ROUTE OF THE ROB ROY. 
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ENTERING THE PORT, 


person aboard in her progress but the Captain, 
until she returns to the builder’s yard.” And 
the Captain, with good reason, congratulates 
himself upon the comparison of his floating 
freehold ‘*to another home founded on Lon- 
don clay, sternly immovable, and with the quar- 
ter’s rent to pay.” We landsmen, who are ac- 
customed to look upon the sea from the beach 
very much as we would look upon a picture, can 
searcely appreciate the sailor's love of the ocean. 
He does not view it in perspective ; his life and 
his home are upon it. 

But the Rob Roy must be ‘‘swung for the 
compass,” since the amount of iron on board 
causes the de 





‘ate needle to vary, and only a 
half point of variation, however small it may 
look on the compass card, makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in avoiding a shoal or in 
finding a harbor. The error is easily ascer- 
tained by turning the boat’s head toward the 
various points of the com 
pass, and marking the de- 
gree of variation. 

Westart from the Thames 
seaward. Sailing on to 
Sheerness the Rob Roy ixes 
many a sailor’s eye, with 
the bright sun shining on 
her new white sails, her 
brilliant colored flags flut- 
tering gayly in the wind as 
the waves glance and play 
about her mahogany sides, 
From the sketch which 
heads our article it will be 
seen that the Rob Roy is 
fully decked all over ex- 
cept an open well near the 
stern, three feet square and 
about the same in depth, 
including a strong combing 
which surrounds both this 
well and the main hatch- 
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way, as a protection in a 
sea. The well is separated 
from the next compartment 
by a bulkhead, which slopes 
forward to give room for 
stretching of the limbs ar 
change of postur®, and so as 
also to form a comfortab); 
sloping back inside of the 
cabin, which supports 

large, soft pillow, the whok 
being used as a sofa to re 
cline on while reading or 
writing. Fronting the seat 
hangs the binnacle with its 
tender, thrilling compass, 


and the lamp always rea 
to be lighted; and al 
the binnacle is the chart 
which from its exposed po 
sition needs to be protected 
by a frame. The compass 
is so placed that the Capt 
can see its face even when reclining upon t) 
deck with his back against a pillow proppe 
by the mizzen-mast, as seen in our first sketch 
This attitude of the Captain represents the leis 
ure of the sea; it is only for light airs and gen 
tle waves, for deep rivers or long runs on the 
same tack, 

Let us push forward the hatch of the Rot 
Roy and open the interior of the boat, disclos 
iyg the scene represented in the sketch given 
on the preceding page. The Captain is cook 
ing his dinner. His figure conceals a wate: 
tank, which holds a week’s supply of water; on 
the tank top is soap and a clean towel. One 
of the two boxes on the left side of the cabin 
holds ‘* Dressing,” the other ‘* Reading and 
Writing,” and under the shelf is a portmanteau 
full of clothes. The pantry contains a tea-pot, 
cup, and tumbler, and a tray holding knife anc 
fork, spoons, salt in a snuff-box, pepper, mus- 





CABIN OF THE 





ROB ROY, 
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boils two large cups full in my flat copper ket 
tle in five minutes, or a can of preserved meat 
in six minutes. 

“While the kettle is boiling we bring for 
| ward the box marked ‘ Eating,’ take the loaf 
of bread out of its Mackintosh swathing, prepare 
| the egg-pan with two eggs, the tea-pot, and put 
| Sugar into the tea-cup, and a spoonful of pre 
| served milk (Amey’s is most convenient, being 
jin powder; but Borden’s, in a kind of paste, is 
| most agréeable) ; lastly, we overhaul the but- 
| ter-tin and pot of marmalade or anchovies. 
|The healthful relish with which a plain hot 
breakfast of this sort is consumed, with the fresh 
| air all round, and the sun athwart the east, and 
the waves dancing while the boat sails merrily 
jall the time, is enhanced by the pleasure of 
steering and buttering bread, and holding a 
| hot egg and a tea-cup, all at once.” 
| And here we may as well give the reader 
| some idea of the route of the Rob Roy in this 
interesting voyage. A glance at the map on 
page 719 is sufficient for this purpose. The 
English Channel is crossed from Dover to Bou- 
logne; then the French coast is followed to the 
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tard, cork-screw, and lever-knife for preserved | 
meat tins, ete. } 
“Of course,’ 


’ 


says the Captain, ‘all stoves | 
with coal or coke or similar fuel were out of | 
the question, being hard to light, dusty when 
lighted, and dirty to clean. Various spirit- 
lamps, Etnas, Magic stoves, Soyers, and others, | 
were examined and tried, and all were defect- 
ive in grand points. The Russian lamp, used 
in his Alpine climbs by Mr. Tackett, who oc- | 
cupies the distinguished office of ‘Cook of the | 
Canoe Club,’ was found far superior to all 
these, This lamp is less than three inches each 
way, and has no wick, but acts after the man- | 
ner of a blow-pipe. In two minutes after | 
lighting it pours forth a vehement flame about 
a foot in height, which with a warming heat 
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THE INSORUTABLE TOOTH-BRUSH. 


mouth of the Seine, up which river the yawl 
proceeds to Paris; then returning to the mouth 
of the Seine, the Channel is again crossed from 
Havre to Cowes; and, finally, the Rob Roy re 
turns along the English coast to Dover and the 
Thames. But the dotted line on the map takes 
no account of the many miles of zigzag sailing 
which had to be accomplished in the route. 

From Dover to Boulogne “it was simply a 
pleasant sail, in a fine day, and in a good little 
boat. The sight of both shores at once, when 
you are in the widest part of a passage, removes 
it immediately from the romance and interest 
of being entirely out of sight of land and of 
ships, and of all else but water, and so there is 
absent that deeper stir of feeling which power- 
fully seized me in the wide traverse afterward 
Indeed, when you know 
the under-water geography of the Channel near 
Dover, it is impossible not to feel that you 
are sailing over shallow 
waves; for though they 
seem to be deep and grand 
enough from Dover Castle 
or the Boulogne heights, the 
whole way might almost be 
spanned by piers and arches ; 
and if you wished to walk 
over dry-shod at the low 
spring-tide, you need only 
lay from shore to shore a 
twenty-miles slice of undu- 
lated ground cut from the 
environs of London. The 
cellars of the houses would 
be at the bottom of the sea, 
but the chimney-pots would 
still be above it for stepping- 
stones,” 

The Captain enters the 
harbor of Boulogne at mid- 
night, after some little diffi 
‘alty occasioned by the loss 


from Havre to Cowes. 
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of his pilot-book. In all these 
French ports there is a peculiar 
ity which has to be serioush 
considered in @he calculations 
of a sailing-master. “ The, 
are quiet enough up to a cer 
tain time of night; but as the 
tide serves the whole port 
awakes, all the fishing vess 

get ready to start. The quays 
become vocal with shouts, yells. 
calls, whistles, and the most 
stupid din and hubbub. This 
chorus was in full cry about tw 
o'clock a.m. Soon great lug 
gers came splashing along wit! 
shrieks from the crews, and sails 
flapping, chains rattling, spar 
knocking about, as if a tempest 
The Rob Roy 
did not escape this onset at Bou 
logne; for one of this lubber! 
craft, larger and more inebriate d 
tH&in all the rest, dashed in-among the small boats 
where the poor little yawl lay, then wrapt in caln 


were in rage. fe 


repose, and swooping down upon it, “‘ she keel 

us over on our beam-ends, and then fastening 
her clumsy, rusty anchor in my mizzen-shrouds 
(which were of iron, and declined to sna 
bore me and my boat away far off, ignominious 


Then came the duane and 
police functionaries to appraise the value of th 
yacht, which is authorized to pass as an articl 
entered for the Paris Exhibition. Except in 
this capacity she could scarcely hope to pass 
muster in a French port at all. By law 

ship’s papers must be signed ‘* by two persons 


ly , stern foremost.” 


on board”—a difficulty only to be surmount 

by Macgregor’s signing first as Captain and ther 
as cook. Certainly if Macgregor had been a 
Frenchman he could not have entered upon his 


novel voyage, for the French law prevents any 
of its citizens from sailing all alone. 





A SUNDAY RIDE, 








The north coast of 
France from Boulogne to 
Havre is well lighted at 
night, but the navigation 
is dangerous on account of 
the numerous shoals and 
he tortuous currents and 
tides. For about the first 
half of the distance the 
low, and the 
even far out, is 

Afterward the 
land to huge red 
liffs, rugged and 
sometimes for miles, with- 
Fortu- 
nately the Captain escaped 
1S. W. wind, which, with 
the fogs and sea which it 
would have made 


hores are 
water, 
shallow. 


rises 


steep 


mit anv opening. 


brings, 

wrogress difficult if not im- 

** We had good 

weather,” says the Cap- 

tain, ‘‘on the worst parts of the French coast, 

and my stormy days were yet to come.” 
Captain Macgregor’s entrance to the harbor 

of Treport, a pretty little bathing town midway 

between Boulogne and Havre, was an occasion 

of great excitement both on the yawl and on 


shore, 


I 
possible. 


The pilot-book gave a serious account 
if the difficulties of entering the harbor, and a 
crowd gradually collected on the pier to wit 
ness the fate of the little boat, evidently expect- 
ng that she would be smashed. ‘‘A single 
jump on the bar with such a sea, and in two 
minutes she would be a helpless wreck.” The 
wind blew a perfect gale from the west. gut 
he Rob Roy passed the shingle bar in spite of 


I 


high seas, the cross-tide, and the exceedingly 
narrow entrance. The Captain gives the fol- 
lowing amusing account of his reception at the 
report pier: 

‘*Among the spectators the only one who 


THE FLYING JIB. 


Speen 
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did not hold his hat on against the wind was 


| an extraordinary personage who capered about 


shouting. Long curly hair waved over his face ; 
his dress was hung round with corks and tas- 
he swung a long life-line round his head, 
and screamed at me words which were of course 
utterly lost in the breeze. 


sels ; 


This dancing der 


vish was the ‘ life-saver,’ marine preserver, and 


general bore of the occasion, and he seem 
ed unduly annoyed to see me profoundly deaf 
to his noise as I stood on the after-deck to get 


a wider view, holding on by the mizzen-mast, 


steering with my feet, and surveying the en- 
trance with my glass. All the people ran along- 
side as the Rob Roy glided past the pier and 
smoothly berthed upon a great mud-bank ex 
actly as desired, and then I apologized to the 
quaint Frenchman, saying that I could not an- 
swer him before, for really I had enough to do 
to steer my boat, at which all the rest laughed 

heartily ; but we made it up 

next day, and the dervish 

and Rob Roy were good 
friends again.” 

At Treport the Captain 
falls in with M. Charles, the 
owner of the Onyx, an En- 
glish-built yacht. The two 
yachts started in company 
for a run to Dieppe, thirteen 
miles distant. Here they 
found a nest of twelve En- 
glish vachts. ‘‘ These grace- 
ful creatures (is it possible 
that a fine yacht can be count- 
ed as an inanimate thing ?) 
reclined on the muddy bosom 
of the basin; but I would 
not put the Rob Roy there, 
it seemed so pent-up and 
torpid a life, and with the 
curious always gazing down 
from the lofty quay right 
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into your cabin, especial- 
ly as next day I wished to 
have a quiet Sunday.” 
But in this respect the 
Captain was disappoint- 
ed. 
ful day of rest the Sun- 
day at Dieppe was un- 
from 
morning to night, for it 
the * Féte Dieu’ 
The streets were 

in gala, and 
strewn with green herbs, 


** Instead of a peace- 


usually bustling 
was 
there. 


dressed 


while along the shop- 
fronts was a long fes- 
tooned stripe of white 
calico, set off by roses 
here and there ; the ship- 
ping, too, was decked in 
flag array, and drums, 
bells, at 
ushered 


and trombones 
a long proces- 
sion of schools and sol- 
and young 
ple coming from their 
first and 
their priests and banners 
and relics, which halted 
around temporary altars 
in the open air to recite 
a chant, 


diers, peo- 


communion, 


while a vast 
crowd followed to gaze.” 

In his canoe voyages 
the Captain had carried 
with him a supply of 
books and periodicals, 
and illustrated stories in 
various languages, to be 
The Rob 
Roy yawl, being more 
spacious, was more plen- 
tifully supplied with lit- 
erature. books 
were given away from 
day to day, and especial- 


given away. 


These 


ly on Sunday afternoons, among the sailors and 
water-population wherever the Rob Roy roved. 
“Thousands of seamen can and’ have 
Bargees lolling about, or 


read, 
time, but no books. 


prone in the sun, eagerly began a ‘ Pilgrim’s | 


Progress’ when thus presented, and sometimes 
went on reading and thinking for hours. Fish- 
ermen came off in boats to ask for them, po- 
licemen and soldiers too begged for a book, 
and then asked for another for a ‘child at 
school.’ Smart yachtsmen were most grateful 
of all, and some even offered to pay for them; 
the navvies, lock-keepers, ferry-men, water- 
men, porters, dock-men, and guard-men of 
light-houses, piers, and hulks, as well as many 
a Royal Navy blue-jacket, gratefully accepted 
these little souvenirs with every appearance of 
gratitude.” How these books were conveyed 
from the little dingey to men in large vessels, 
is shown in the sketch on page 721. 
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On returning from his Sunday mission 
tour to the quay there happened to the Capt 
“an absurd misery of the kind considered t 
be comical, and so beyond sympathy. The lit 
tle yawl being anchored in the harbor had als: 
a long rope to the quay, and by this I could 
draw it near the foot of an upright ladder of 
iron bars fixed in the stones of the quay wall, 
an ordinary plan of access in such cases. The 
pier-man promised faithfully to watch my boat 
as the tide sunk (it was every moment more 
and more under his very nose), and so haul het 
about that she should not ‘ ground’ before my 
return; yet when I came back at night h: 
keel had sunk and sunk until it reached th: 
bottom, so she could not be moved with all ow 
pulling. Moreover the tide had gone out s 
far as to prevent any boat at all from coming 
to the dock wall round the harbor. I tried t 
amuse myself for an hour while the tide might 
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BED OF THE SEA. 


rise; but at length, impatient and sleepy and 
ready for bed, to be off to-morrow at break of 
day, I determined to get on board at once 
somehow or other. Descending then by the 
iron bars until I reached the last of them, I 
swung myself on the slack of the strong cable 
hanging from above (and attached at the other 
end to my yawl), and which the man received 
strict orders to ‘haul taut’ at the critical mo 
ment. Alas! in his clumsy hands the effect 
intended was exactly reversed ; the rope was 
gently loosened, and I subsided in the most un 
dignified, inevitable, and provokingly cool man- 
ner, quietly into the water at- 10.30 p.m. How- 


ever, there was no use in grumbling, so I splut- | 


tered and laughed, and then went to bed.” 
Long before sunrise the Rob Roy was creep- 
ig out of the harbor of Dieppe, towed by some 
sturdy fish-wives on the quay, thus saving the 
Captain a good half hour of tedious rowing 
against wind and tide. Thus 
the stanch little boat is again 
about to brave the perils of 
the French Great 
beetling cliffs of sharp red 
flint glitter alongside its 
course for miles and miles, 
far beyond what the eye 
could reach, forming an im- 
pressive object ever in sight, 
and generally begetting an 
earnest hope that the weath- 
er may be good just to-day. 
This iron-bound coast has 
no port easy of entrance, and 
the tides are very powerful, 
so that with either a gale or 
acalm there would be a dan- 
gertomeet. And here be- 
came apparent the disad- 
vantages of yacht navigation 
undertaken under these cir- 


coast. 


cumstances. An ordinary 
vessel would put well out to 
sea, and go on night and 
day in deep water, again 
nearing the land close to its 
But the Rob 


Roy has only a single oc 


destination. 


cupant, and its course had 
to be within seven or eight 
miles of the shore, so as to 
be within reach of a port 
at night; else in the Cap 
tain’s attempt to sleep his 
boat might drift twenty 
miles with the tide, out to 
sea or upon the shore, 
It is determined that the 
Rob Roy shall enter Havre 
without stopping at Etretat 
or Fecamp. As we ap 
proach the formidable 
looking Cape Antifer the 
wind gradually lulls away 
tonothing. Itis only four 
or five miles to Cape de la Heve, and once round 
that, on the other side is Havre. ‘* How tantaliz- 
ing,” writes the Captain, ‘‘to be so near, and yet 
still out of reach! If this calm ends in a west 
wind we may be driven back any where by that 
and the tide. If it ends in a thunder-storm, we 
shall have to put off to sea at once.” The light 
houses up aloft on the crag are already lighted. 
Soon it will be dark, and we shall at least have to 
enter Havre by night. For once the Captain is 
‘*out of sorts: he confesses, ‘‘I felt lonely, ex 
ceedingly lonely and helpless; also sleepy, fever 
The lonely 
feeling came only twice more in the voyage; the 
Fortunately, 
after four hours of restless waiting, a favorabk 
breeze rises, and we double the cape. The 
flashing of the lights at Havre is a happy re 
ward to a long day’s toil, and as the yawl speeds 
forward cheerily through the gloom the kettk 


ish, discontented, and miserable. 


other bad feelings never again.” 
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hums over the lamp, and a 
bumper of hof grog is served out 
to ‘*the crew,” as the Captain 
loves to call himself by way of 
variety. 

Now for a tedious voyage of 
300 miles up the Seine to Paris, 
At the 26th 
the Rob Roy is hooked on to a 
steamer, and is towed up the 


noon on of June 


Much time is wasted in 
‘(in 
nearing it the steamer sounded 


river. 
passing through each lock. 
her shrill whistle to give warn 
ing, but the lock was sure to be 
full of barges and boats when 
we came close. Then our cay 
aleade had to draw aside until 
the sluggish barges in front had 
all come out, and we went into 
the great basin with bumps, and 
knocks, and shont- 
ing. It required active use of 
the boat-hook for me to get the Rob Roy into 
the proper place in the lock, and then to keep 


and 


her there. 
less, but still the polished mahogany yawl had 


The men were not clumsy nor care 


no chance in a squeezing match with the heavy 
floats and barges, and it was always sure to go 
‘Thus four nights and nearly five 
‘*The 


architecture and engineering of this fine river,” 


to the wall.” 
lays are passed in mounting the Seine. 


says Captain Macgregor, ‘‘are indeed splendid. 
rhe locks, 


quays, barriers, and embankments are far supe- 


noble bridges, the vast barrages, 
rior to ours on the Thames, though that river 
Hoats more wealth in one day than the Seine 
does in a month.” 

no romance in this manner of 
The poetry of wander- 
will, and all alone, can not be 
a boat pulled by the nose while 
in. it all day. The Rob Roy, 


* There was 
progress up the river. 
ng where you 
thrown around 


you are sitting 


BEACHY HEAD GHOST, 
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SPORTS AT COWES. 
with mast down, and tied by a tow-rope, 1 
like an eagle limping with clipped pinion ar 
chained foot.” 

At St. Cloud on the last day of June. He 
we ar@ to rest while the yawl is thorougl 
cleaned, brightly varnished, and its inside gay 
painted with Cambridge blue, so as to app 
at the French Exhibition in its very best s 
and then at the British Regatta on the Sein« 

The Captain does not bore us with an accour 
of the Exhibition; and as to Paris hot 
they were out of his line, as while at Paris ] 
slept on board the Rob Roy. This led to 
of which } 


acquaintance with a ‘‘ gendarme,” 


gives the following account: Each morning 
about seven o'clock you might notice a smart 
looking French policeman standing on the grass 
bank of the Exhibition, and staring hard at tl 
Rob Roy. He had come to see her Captain at 
his somewhat airy toilet, and he was particula: 
interested, if not amazed 
to witness the evolutions 
of a tooth-brush. Pe. 
haps he found them not 
only but ir 
structive, and involving an 
idea perfectly 
also to comprehend from 


interesting 
new—hard 


so distant an 


Surely this strange 


inspec tion 
imple 
ment must be a novelty im 
ported from England for 
exhibition here. As _ he 
gazed in wonder at the 
rapid exercise I sometimes 
gave the 
ment an 
above or 


inst 
flouris 
the 


curious 
extra 
below, and 
intelligent and 
gendarme never rightly de- 
cided whether or not the 
tooth-brush was an essen 
tial though inscrutable part 


courteous 





VOYAGE 


PADDLE AND PARASOL, 


f the yacht’s sailing gear. Our acquaintance, 
,owever, improved, and he kindly took charge 
f the boat in my absence; not without a mys- 
terious air as he recounted its travels (and a 
good deal more) to the numerous visitors— 
many of whom, after his explanations, left the 
Rok Roy quite delighted that they had seen 
‘the little ship which had sailed from Amer- 
ar” 

On Sunday the little dingey had its usual 
argo of books, papers, and pictures, and the 
vargemen on the Seine were grateful for some- 
thing to read. Our sketch on page 722 repre 
sents a man watering a horse, and who swam 
mt to the Rob Roy to get a paper, and then 
arefully placed the gift in a dry place ashore 
intil he should be able to use it when he was 
lressed again, 

The Rob Roy had pushed up to Paris chiefly 
to see and help in the Regatta. The Canadian 
hboatmen came out ahead both of the French and 
English. Captain Macgregor commends them 
especially for their steering and 
stroke ; he finds the French ahead 
of the English in the speed of 
their canoes; but as to the man he 
hinks must learn from En- 
gland. He gives the following 
lescription of a canoe chase on 
the Seine: 


we 


“Two prizes were of- 
fered at the Paris Regatta for a 
anoe chase open to all * peoples.’ 
Five French canoes entered, but 
there was only one English canoe- 
st ready in his Rob Roy to meet 
ail comers. 

‘The canoes were drawn up 
on land alongside each other, and 
with their sterns touching the 
lower step of the ‘Tribune’ or 
grand stand. It was curious to 
bserve the various positions 
taken up by the different men, as 
each adopted what he thought 
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best manner of 
One was at his 


the 
starting. 


was 


boat’s stern; another, at 
half 


canoe, ready to be ‘off; 


the side, earried his 
another grasped the bow; 
while the most knowing 
paddler held the end of his 
‘painter’ (or rope 

extended from the bow as 


little 


far as it would reach. 

* All dashed off together 
on being started, and ran 
with their boats to the wa- 
ter, The Frenchmen soon 
got entangled together by 
trying to into their 
the En 
glishman had made up his 


get 


boats dry; but 


mind for a wetting, and it 


might as well come now 
at once as in a few 
rushed straight into the 
and therefore, being free from 
got into his boat 
all dripping wet, but foremost of all, and then 
paddled swiftly away. 


min 
utes after, so he river 
up to his waist, 
the crowding of others, he 
The rest soon followed; 
and all of them were making to the flag-boat 
anchored a little way off, round which the ca- 
must first make a turn. Here the En- 
glishman, misled by the various voices on shore 
telling him the (wrong) side he was to take, lost 
all the advantage of his start; so that all the 


noes 


six boats arrived at the flag-boat together, each 
struggling to get round it, but locked with some 
Next, 
their course was back to the shore, where they 


other opponent in a general scramble. 


jumped out and ran along, each one dragging 
his boat round another flag on dry land, amidst 
the cheers and laughter of the dense group of 
spectators, who had evidently not anticipated a 
contest so 


new in its kind, and so completely 


visible from beginning to end, Again dashing 


into the water, the little struggling fleet pad- 
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we 
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died away to another flag- 
boat, but not now in such 
Some stuck 
in the willows or rushes, or 
were overturned and had to 
and the chance of 
might still 
open to the man of strength 


close array. 


swim; 


who win was 
and spirit, with reasonably 


good luck. 


competing 


Once more the 
canoes came 
swiftly back to shore, and 
round the 
flag, and another time pad 
lled round the flag-boat; 
and now 


were dragged 


he was to be win- 
first 
the shore and bring his ca- 


ner who could reach 


noe to the Tribune: a well- 
earned yictory, won by the 
Englishman, far ahead of 
the rest.” 

But the reef-points on the 


Rob Roy’s sails rattle impatiently for the sea- | 


breezes. So we are outward bound once more. 
Being towed down the Seine is so much like 
being towed up that it is not necessary to fol- 
low the Rob Roy back to Havre. We have at 
length passed the last bridge of the river, and to 
escape the barre* are anchored with other ves- 
sels off the quaint old town of Quillebceuf. As 
a result of this peculiar tide we fancy as night 
comes on that our steamer’s anchor is dragging. 
But the Captain so confidently denies this that 
we go off to sleep. By-and-by we hear a rap, 
tap, tap, tap on the boat. In a moment we 


dash otf covering, roof, hatchway, and stand on 


deck confronted by a horrible scene, which is 
represented in the sketch on page 724. ‘* Our 
steamer had drifted in the dark until we closed 


* A tide phenomenon, which the Captain describes 
thus: ‘‘ The water then rushes up the narrowing, fun- 
nel-shaped estuary, in a broad and swelling wave, 
sometimes four feet high, and this will sweep off even 
large vessels from their anchors, and it causes many 
wrecks. On a former occasion, when I happened to 
be in this neighborhood, a high tide had been truly 
predicted by astronomers, which would culminate at 
the little town of Caudebec on the Seine, but would 
also rise higher than ever known before on all the 
adjacent coasts. 

“The news of this coming wonder spread over 
France, and there being then a lull in Europe as to 
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| I could not see. 


MAGAZINE. 


THE GIFT TO BOYS. 


upon another steamboat astern. My yawl, tied 
to the stern of one, was between that and thy 
bows of the other, the anchor chain of whic! 
had already got underneath the waist of th 
Rob Roy, and had been ringing the rap, tap 
tap of a warning that undoubtedly saved her 
life. Light flashed from the riding lamp hang 
ing at the steamer’s bow full on my boat's deck 
now heeled over deeply until the dark wat 
rushed through her gunwale; and it 
that only a few seconds more and the poor littl 


seem 


Rob Roy would sink in the flood, or be ground 
into splinters by the two great iron monste1 
nearing each instant in the dark, 

** All this was seen in the same rapid glance 
which in such dangers grasps a whole scene it 
a moment and stamps it in the mind for years 

**My boat hung on the chain, yet waver 
If sh 
could be swerved to the stern she might pos 
sibly escape destruction, but if to the other side, 
then the string rope at her bow would entirely) 
prevent her With a loud shout t 
arouse the crews [ put every atom of force ir 
my bedy into one desperate shove, straining 
nerve and muscle in one desperate effort unti 


with equal poise to go this way or that. 


escape, 


She trembled and surged—it 
was successful, and I fell into the water, but 
my yawl was Crash came the 


saved. twi 


2 ie Rae Pend pry en 


areas 


revolutions, etc., except, of course, the perennial revo- | 
lution in Spain, the quidnuncs of the provinces had to 
run to the coast for an excitement. Excursion trains 
and heavily-laden steamers poured volumes of people | 


steamers together. I heeded nothing of thei 
din and smashing, and the uproar of the men, 
but I had scrambled all wet into my 


ote Bee 
wt 


cabin, 





into Caudebec, and many of them had never seen salt 
sea before, while even at the fashionable bathing-town 
of Trouville the sight was a strange one for a visitor. 


“Thousands of expectant observers paraded the soft | 
white sand as the full moon shene on a waveless sea, | 


and the brilliant dresses of the ladies colored the beau- 
tiful tableau. 

“The tide flowed and flowed; it bubbled over the 
usual bounds of the shore; it trickled into the bath- 
ing-sheds; it swelled still higher upon the trim-kept 
promenade, until it lapped the highest point, and then 
went gently down again. Eclipses and tides are pat- 
ent proofs to the people that physical science can ap- 
peai to.” 


nervously shaking with excitement and a chat 
tering of teeth. Then I sat down to sum up 
my bruises—a barked shin, sprained thigh, and 
bleeding cheek-bone; and a hapless object | 
must have seemed, bathing by turns my leg 
and shin, and face from a brandy bottle, and 
then a gulp inside.” 

We arrive at Havre July 21. Afver a brief 
rest we are towed out intothe harbor, But we 
have no sooner hoisted our jib for an independ 
ent course than our bowsprit end breaks off 
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and our jib flies away into the air like an um- 
brella blown inside out. Our French boatmen 
resume their hold upon the yawl, and after cap- 
turing the truant jib, we are again left free on 
the rolling waves. 

We recross the channel to Cowes, and as 

our first night is spent out at sea in the great 
highway of nations, there is great danger of be- 
ing run over. But the danger is only likely, 
and sleep is imperative. We roll the ample 
main-sail around us, and with our life-belt on, 
tie ourselves to the boom, as seen on page 725. 
As we wake next morning we discern land, and 
soon make a landing at Littlehampton, between 
Jognor and Brighton. Wide seas are no more 
to be thought of, and the summer is free. From 
Littlehampton we sail to Cowes, and the tall 
yellow masts clustered there show already what 
an assemblage the yawl will meet at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Regatta. 
greet us here, and his Royal Highness, Com- 
modore of the Canoe Club, shakes hands with 
us. 

“In the Regatta week the tide of a congre- 
gation coming out of the pretty church at Cowes 
is thoroughly aquatic. Fine stalwart men with 
handsome faces, girls with chignons as big as a 
top-sail bunt, yacht skippers of bronze hue and 
anxious eye, well-fed sailors with blue Jerseys, 


children with hat ribbons and neck-ties labeled | 
There are 150 yachts on | 


with yacht names. 
the water here, and the Rob Roy anchored close 
to the hotel, from which the sight was magnifi- 
cent at night, when each mast-light was hung, 
and the whole made a brilliant crescent reflected 
in calm sea, while excellent music played softly 
on shore, and at each half hour the bell of ev- 
ery vessel tolled the time, Rob Roy adding her 
note to the jingle by so many thumps with an 
iron pot, 

“The Nonpareil American life-raft was in 
Cowes after her Atlantic voyage of forty-three 
days at sea. Two of her three adventurous 
crew were Prussians, who could speak English 
only imperfectly, and the third was a Yankee. 
From the sketch on page 725 it will be seen that 
she is schooner-rigged, and very coarsely rigged 
too. Gigantic flags and streamers overwhelm 
her masts, but fourteen of us on her deck seem 
to sink the buoyant life-raft only an inch more 
in the water. She is made of three long tubes 
of India rubber, blown up by bellows; and when 
the air is out, these can be packed away snug- 
ly, weighing in all about a ton, and intended to 
be inflated and launehed from a ship’s deck in 
case of disaster. The men had for shelter dur- 
ing their long voyage only a small water-proof 
tent on the deck, with a gutter round its edge 
to catch the rain-water, and so to replenish their 
supply, kept in bags on each side, and now hand- 
ed about in glasses as ‘ traveled liquor,’ to wash 
down biscuits, still surplus from the ‘sea store.’ 
Their cooking apparatus was at first worked by 
petroleum, but this speedily burned the metal 
out, and they were driven to manufacture a very 
ramshackle sort of oil-lamp, fed by the oil for 
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Many old friends | 


their ship-light and their compass, and supplied 
by passing vessels. The actual substratum, or 
raft proper, seems to be strong and substantial, 
but the gear, sails, and all other things were 
miserably contrived and worse executed in prep- 
aration for a long dreary voyage, drifting in wet 
and weariness during six weeks, which I could 
not but contrast with the pleasant six weeks just 
passed in the Rob Roy.” 

After the Regatta there were some excellent 
rowing-matches, varied by a ‘‘punt chase,” 
which we illustrate on page 726, and of which 
we have the following description: ‘One man 
in a punt is chased by four in a row-boat, who 
have to catch both him and his boat within ten 
minutes. Of course his path is devious and 
tortuous on the water, his resort being quick 
turns, while the chasers gain in speed. After 
numerous close escapes he leaps into the water, 
Then if the pursuers hold his boat it clogs them 
in following him, and if they follow him while 


| his boat is left free he manages to escape round 


some tangled mass of shipping, and so regains 
his boat for a new start. 

‘In one of these punt chases at Cowes the 
punter had several times plunged into the sea, 
and amidst shouts and cheers he was always 


| closely followed by one of his chasers, who swam 
| almost equally well. 


At length the brave punt- 
er swam over to the Adberta, one of the Queen's 
steam-yachts, which had several of the Royal 
Princesses and others on board, who kindly thus 
patronized the races, and their presence was 
thoroughly appreciated by us all. The hardy 


| sailor scaled the yacht, and actually ran among 


the ladies—who doubtless were much amused, 
and indeed they tittered vastly. Then he mount- 
ed the lofty paddle-box, closely followed by his 
resolute pursuer, who would not be shaken off. 
With one moment of hesitation the punter took 
a splendid ‘ header’ into the sea, and as he was 
thus descending from the paddle-box the gun 
fired, showing that the ten minutes had ex- 
pired. The pursuer could then, of course, have 
given up the chase as done. He had lost, and 
could not win now. © But there was still in him 
that fine free boldness which superadds brave 
deed to stern duty, and amidst a burst of cheers 
he too leaped down into the sea. The first diver, 
however, had heard the wished-for gun as he 
fell, and so he claimed his prize when he came 
up all red and watery, and both had well gained 
the applause of the spectators.” 

At last we are upon the homeward voyage. 
On the Bembridge reef the yawl strikes a rock, 
but luckily escapes serious harm. We are 
scarcely out of hearing of the drums at Ports- 
mouth when we are caught in a fog. Thena 
thunder-storm comes up, and we are in utter 
darkness. Such are the incidents of our voy- 
age from Cowes to Brighton. From this point, 
after rounding Beachy Head, we can find easy 
ports all the way to London. Beachy Head we 
ought to reach by 2 o'clock p.m. in order to 
take advantage of the eastward tide. But in 


| this we do not succeed, so we turn shoreward 
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and anchor, waiting the turn of the tide or a 
breeze. After dark we are out to sea again. 

**Tt was black enough gll round; but yet the 
strong wind had not come, and we edged away 
eastward, doubly watchful, however, of the dark, 
for the crowd of vessels here was the real dan- 
ger, and not the sea. Look at the ghost of Rob 
Roy (see sketch on page 726) flitting on the 
white sail as the lamp shines brightly ; and now 
down comes the rain, and with it flash after 
flash, peal upon peal of roaring thunder, and 
the grandeur of the scene is unspeakable. The 
wind changed every few minutes, and vessels 
and boats and steamers whirled past like visions, 
often much too near to be welcome. <A white 
dazzling gleam of forked lightning cleaves the 
darkness, and, behold! a huge vessel close at 
hand, but hitherto unseen, lofty and full-sailed, 
and for a moment black against the instant of 
light, and then utterly lost again. The plash- 
ing of rain hissed in the sea, and a voice would 
come out of the unseea—‘ Port, you lubber!’ 
Ah, it’s no use peering forward to discover on 
which side is the new danger.” 

But during this night of storm on land and 
sea we have crossed the bay. Hastings is soon 
passed, and we skirt along the cliffs toward Rye. 
Once round Dungeness, we can see Folkstone 
and Dover Cliffs, and we steer straight for Dover 
Pier. Our tiresome voyage is followed by a 
sound sleep of seventeen hours. 


** Dover had been the port of departure and | 


again of arrival for my first canoe voyage, and 
the memory of that delightful tour was recalled 
now by seeing a canoe paddling in the harbor. 
On closer scrutiny (see sketch on page 727) it 
was perceived that a young lady was its crew. 
Now though there are several fair members of 
our Canoe Club, we had not yet been fortunate 
enough to see one of these canoeistes on the wa- 
ter, so at once the dingey gave chase. This 
was the lady’s very first essay in a canoe, yet 
she succeeded admirably, for it is far easier to 
learn a little of paddling than a little of rowing, 
as every neophyte can tell you. Yet I had not 
known until now that a Rob Roy can well be 
matched by a Di Vernon, and how much the 
most gentle movement afloat can be refined by 
delicate feminine grace. A few hints from the 
older paddler were rapidly taken up by the apt 
scholar, whose friends rowed beside us in a boat; 
and at length, with that English pluck which so 
many English girls possess, she boldly steered 
into a.steamer’s swell, and then to the open sea, 
where, before a soft zephyr murmuring its un- 
dertone whispers, we hoisted her parasol for a 
sail, and the visitors on Dover Pier had a novel 
treat in the duet between dingey and canoe.” 

At Margate, on the way to the Thames, the 
Captain recalls a scene which he witnessed years 
before in France, of which a sketch is given on 
page 727. 

‘**Come rather back to France, and let us look 
at her Imperial Majesty the Empress Eugénie 
in the water, as we have seen her years ago. 

**Tt was at Biarritz, and one day a commo- 
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tion in the town was evident, but * What js 
about to happen?’ we asked, being ready for 
any response, as a traveler ought to be. 

*** Her Majesty is going to bathe.’ 

‘* British modesty urged a quiet retreat, but 
tators 
to the number of some hundreds were ranged 
along the sands in two long lines, with a narrow 
lane clear between, and grave gens d’'armes kee} 
ing the ranks. 

‘*The usual proceedings one sees at Frenc} 
bathing towns were all in action round about 
us. Ladies dressed to the highest pitch min 
gled with others in bathing costume. Gentle- 
men walking quite composed and dripping wet 
with ladies just come out of the sea and j 
going in again. Young girls in canoes boldly 
paddling, and gayly upsetting the little craft, 
while they swam alongside. Rafts with men 
and women, half-floating as they held by t 
sides, and chattered and basked in the s 
All this difficult interlude on dry-land manners 
was conducted with perfect decorum, a telling 
lesson to Britons who bathe. 

** Perhaps, however, we should not like to sc« 
our Royal Family follow the example of the next 
First there came out of the Imperial 
Villa a number of tall liveried footmen, ea 
with a tray or basket piled up high with femi 
nine finery, and this procession wound its way 
to two pretty little tents hard by the sea, 

‘*Next there appeared the Empress and fow 
maids of honor, who came also to the tents, the 
Empress going alone into one with a tasteful 
blue and silver drapery round it. See, now the 
ladies emerge from their disrobing rooms, and 
walk slowly down to the water between the dou- 
ble line of inquisitive but respectful visitors. 
Each lady has a coat, vest, and trowsers of black 
silk, with the neatest of little boots, and the 
most winning of large brimmed black straw hats 
—that of the Empress being trimmed with a nar- 
row band of red 

‘* When they reached the water five big fel 
lows approached, all dressed in red flannel 
These bathing men each proceeded to tie an 
empty gourd, like a water-bottle, a sort of life- 
preserver, round the waist of a lady, and then, 
first politely bowing, he lifted the lady in his 
arms, as a nurse catches up a little child, and 
so with his fair burden he marched into the 
waves. 

‘* When they were at about four feet deep the 
man allowed the lady to float on her back, and 
with his arms under her arms he supported her 
as each wave rose and fell. 

* All the time of these strange doings there 
was a large boat close to the merry party, and 
with several men in it, who kept beating the 
water with long poles—What is that for? To 
keep away the sharks. Such is Majesty afloat. 
Yes, they do these things better in France 

Our Captain is greatly interested in the Brit- 
ish navy. At Greenhithe he found the training 
ship Chichester for the reception of homeless 

boys, and it was in answer to his urgent appeal 


French system being different, we spect 


scene. 
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that the Dolphin, a strong, well-built, sea-going 
yacht of 20 tons (of which we give a sketch on 
page 728) was presented to the institution. The 
Captain accompanies the prize to Greenhithe. 
«“ Clouds withdrew from above,” he writes, ‘‘ as 
we neared the Chichester, and the full moon came 
out and looked upon the ‘gift for boys’ with her 
long pendant streaming in the wild and onward 
breeze. Then, as if in a summer eve, I lay on 
the deck, silent but with many a thought—the 
Rob Roy’s rovings by river and sea in bright- 
some days and thundering nights, the good seed 
sown from the little dingey, the thousand inci- 
dents of a charming voyage. But best of them 
all was the sail in the Dolphin.” 


UNCLE GEORGE. 

MMWELVE o'clock at night on the Grand 
Trunk Road between Montreal and Port- 

land, in a car, by some occult figure of speech 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| than I. 


which may be the Canadian form of facetious- 


ness, denominated ‘‘ sleeping!” 
where we enter America, every mother’s son 
and daughter of us will be tumbled up to shiver 


chill which a boundary line has failed to take 
off of true Canadian weather—half with the 
fear that Uncle Sam may pocket our two dozen 
pair of cheap Montreal stockings, as too many 
for the legs of any private citizen, 

if Dr. Young had lived he would have been 
an ornament to the Grand Trunk’s Board of Di- 
rectors; like him, it takes no note of time but 
by its loss; and the Night Thoughts which it 
produces are of his cheerful character. Our 
teeth may chatter through the hour at Island 
Pond in an atmosphere of solemn darkness ; or, 
by the ruddy glow of morn, we may have a 
chance to solve that mystery which has hereto- 
fore perplexed all our nocturnal journeys: Why 
Island Pond? Is it an Island in a Pond, or a 
Pond in an Island? The half day since we 
crossed Victoria Bridge has divorced Time and 
Place in our imagination. We can be sure of 
being nowhere at any given time. The chilly 
certainty that we shall be waked up some time, 
and the feverish uncertainty of what time, con- 
spire to keep out of our berths the four of us 
who sit vis-a-vis in the middle section. We 
refuse to take the occult Canadian joke, and 
with eyes wide open beguile the hours in con- 
versation. We run on to a switch, to let a 
heavy freight-train rumble by us into the north- 
ern darkness, when, for the hundredth time, 
somebody says, 

“Stopping again ? What 
time is it?” 

And another, taking his hand from his vest- 
pocket with a gesture of impatience, exclaims, 

“There! I never can remember those ruftians 
picking my pocket last week at Crestline!” 

“It would have left a pretty strong impres- 
sion on my memory,” spoke a third ; “there 
can’t be a greater inconvenience to a business 
man than to be without his watch.” 


Bless my soul! 


AtIsland Pond, | 


“Well, I don’t know about that,” said the 
fourth. ‘‘It may bother a man to be without 
a watch ; but the worst botheration I ever knew 


came of having more than one.” 


** How was that, indeed ?” 
And Number Four went on with his story : 


It was when I was courting your cousin, you 


| know, Joe—I won't say how many years ago, 


though I ain’t the venerable sage I look by any 
means. Never mind; this highly-respectable 
white head and beard of mine once got me the 
only bed that was left in a Minnesota tavern, 
where I arrived at twelve o’clock at night with 
a dozen other land-speculators. ‘Give the 
old gentleman the bed,” said they, ‘‘ and let 
him choose who shall be chummed on him.” I 
didn’t say any thing, but half of ’em were older 
Your cousin was a blooded girl, Joe, 
and I had to get white early to keep up the dig- 
nity of the family. 

At the day 1 refer to I didn’t travel on my 
dignity—my hair curled black as a coal; and 


| Lucy one day confessed that she liked that style 
| then as well as she does this now—though that 
for an hour in a fiscal outhouse—half with the 


curly head and a born Yankee under it, two 
calves on my father’s farm, and the munificent 


| Salary of four hundred a year— 


“With a chance of being taken in by the 
firm,” said Joe. 

More than a chance—I was taken in; for if 
I wasn’t worth a thousand to old Skiesicks, in 
the button-mould department alone, I wasn’t 
worth a cent—but what I’ve told you was all I 
had to match her father’s mill stock. Neither 
of the old folks ever became perilously addicted 
to me, though, perhaps, small Boston clerk as I 
was, they might have given me in their frigid 
adhesion, but for the fact that I had a rival— 
yes, gentlemen—a Hated Rival! 

Midwinter came. I had not seen your cous- 
in, Joe, since the September apples ripened on 
the hill behind her father’s barn ; there were no 
railroads north of Boston, and mails ran so ir- 
regularly that a fellow on Washington Street in 
love with a girl up by St. Albans would neces- 
sarily be kept just about tantalized to death. I 
never for a moment dreamed that she'd prove 
false to me—but she might be made very mis- 
erable, and I know nothing about it—so, day by 
day, I became more settled in the conviction 
that we'd got to be married without further 
talk. 

Lucy said I always, somehow, managed to 
look like a gentleman, though I had boarded 
myself and laid by five bundred dollars in two 
years. About a week before Christmas a Med- 
iterranean brigantine came in with an assorted 
cargo—among it a job lot of lava curiosities, sold 
about as cheaply as they were carved—and an 
English friend of mine showed me a tremendous 
puff of that sort of thing in an advance copy of 
the London Atheneum. Iremembered that this 
sheet was then the oracle of the ‘* Hub,” and 
bought the whole lot of ornaments for a song, 
while the other merchants were nosing around 
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at my elbow for Messina oranges, bargains in 
Bohemian glass, and imitation Sévres. The 
day that the regular subscribers got their En- 
glish papers I issued a flaming advertisement 
calling attention to the comments which had 
been made in London upon the articles of vertu 
(If you ever want to get on in Boston keep 
saying ‘‘ vertu,” Joe, “en régle,” and such! 
Lord bless the dictionary I got ’em out of !)— 
“the articles of vertu to be obtained of John 
Loring only, 1299 Washington Street,” citing 
the Atheneum article in full, and adding, ‘‘ a pa- 


per in the hands of all the intellectual people in | 


Boston.” 
the trifling commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Skiesicks kindly allowed me to sell across his 
counter ; and at the end of Holiday-week I not 
orly had back my five hundred dollars, but 
$4000 besides. My stock all cleared off, I 
turned to my employer—‘“‘ Would you rather 
have your commission, and look up another 
young gentleman to discharge my particularly 
light and pleasant duties, or let me put the en- 


I became the rage, gentlemen! For | 


: . . . Tt | 
tire profits into the concern and begin our New 


Year under the style of Skiesicks and Loring ?” 
He thought a while, and then consented to let 


me buy into a business my share of whose re- | 


turns would foot up about twelve hundred a 
year. 
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me. All the boy, too, perhaps you'll say; for 
my vivid imagination pictured the dear girl in 
a thousand horrible situations which colder 
common-sense might have shown most improb- 
able. Among other fancies was the one that 
her relatives might conspire with the Dagons 
to run her across the line into Canada, and con- 
ceal her where I could not find her, or where, 
if I did, the laws made it impossible for me to 
marry her without the consent of her guardi- 
ans. I remembered a case where this had 
been done, although with a girl of poorer met- 
tle, and remembered also, that on one occasion, 
in giving Lucy a piece of her mind about me, 
her mother had reminded her of the ease with 
which, if necessary, a similar remedy could be 
resorted to again. 

This idea took such possession of me that I 


| knew no peace till I had arranged with my 


new partner for a fortnight’s absence and writ- 
ten to Lucy that our time had come—that she 
might expect me, five days from date, fully pre- 
pared to make her Mrs, John Loring. If she 
thought best, I told her to break that inevitable 


destiny to the old folks and secure their acqui- 


| 


The same day I got a long, almost broken- | 


hearted, letter from Lucy. I couldn’t imagine 
how the old people were tormenting her about 
that awful creature, Peter Dagon. 
hated rival’s father and mother had been over 
three times within the last month te call on her. 
With deep woman-pathos she added that they 
came “intentionally ;” once they staid to tea; 
and the last time, on parting with her, parent- 
ally kissed her before she could collect herself. 
Oh, it was horrid! Like a frightful nightmare 
I had once, in which I stood on one side of a 
fathomless abyss, and saw Lucy on the other 
half-way through the marriage-ceremony with 
Peter Dagon. At the tea-table, the night the 


This my | 


| 
my hopes. 


Dagons staid, old man Dagon had delivered | 


himself of an inventory of his entire farm and 
all the “‘ critters ;” adding, incidentally, in a de- 
votional gasp, ‘‘but I shall soon be gethered 
untew my fathers—and I hope Peter ‘Il use it 
well, for he'll have the hull on it.” Then Mrs, 
Dagon had lost herself in mazes of reminis- 
cence dating from Peter’s pinafore period, lead- 
ing, if they led any where, to the conclusion 
that in all New England there had never been 
such a ‘‘ marster hand” either for calf-raising or 
catechism. In Lucy’s own family there was no 


* one to stand up for me except her Uncle George. 


He lived four miles from the village on the 
stage-road toward Boston, and seldom came in 
except to meeting or to do his trading; but 
when he did come he always cheered her up 
like sunshine, whispering ever 80 many nice 
things about me into her private ear, and never 
showing the white feather when I needed a 
stout good word before the old folks. 

Lucy’s letter roused all the man that was in 


escence ; but if this were impossible, to take 
the courageous step by herselr. Be sure I was 
not silent upon my late good fortune; but how 
much that would weigh in the calm, parental 
seales against Peter Dagon’s landed property 
and “critters” I could not calculate. To my 
heated fancy he looked like a gloomy, mone- 
tary volcano, a Vesuvius of dollars, ready at 
any time to erupt over the smiling vineyard of 
Never mind! I knew Lucy well 
enough to be sure that, barring all accidents of 
fraud or violence, she would marry me any 
how as soon as I reached North Betterton. 
Having dispatched my letter I forthwith 
sought the Boston ‘Tailor of Largest Ideas, and 
contracted with him to have ready for me by 
the evening of the next day but one a suit of 
wedding raiment in which those largest ideas 
should be pushed to the verge of possibility. 
I am not sure that I used these exact words; 


| but he made clothes for Mr. Emerson, and 





would have understood me if Lhad. ‘‘ Be par- 
ticular about the style and quality,” said I; 
and impressing it upon him that the quantity 
of cloth was no object with me, but that I want- 
ed an elegant figure, I received from him a 
lofty nod of intelligenee, got measured, and 
came away with a sense of elation as one who 
has drunk new wine. 

In the pride of old love and new affluence I 
could not bear the thought of going after my 
sweet-heart with hands quiteempty. I bought 
her a gold watch for my wedding present, which 
for safety I attached to my own neck and wore 
in my léft-hand pocket. Remembering how 
she would hate to be better adorned than me, I 
exchanged my old silver time-piece for a hun- 
dred-dollar Tobias—attached this also to my 
neck, and wore it in the pocket on the right. 
The night before I started northward I re- 
ceived my nuptial raiment from the Tailor of 
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Largest Ideas. I feasted my eyes on its glossy 
blackness. I hung tenderly over the tails—it 
was my first claw-hammer jacket, and the cynic 
who can deride me must be indeed 
‘farther off from Heaven 
Than when he was a boy.” 

I was about trying the clothes on—so to 
speak, sinking into them as into some deli- 
cious dream—when a rap announced Skiesicks, 
who had come to post books with me, and I 
was compelled to work so late into the night 
that there was no time to complete the experi- 
ment before the stage-driver’s horn sounded in 
my sleepy ear. With a sigh of affectionate re- 
gret I added the new suit to my portmanteau’s 
already packed contents, and stumbled through 
a black fog to my seat in the vehicle. I was 
surprised to find it on wheels, for a heavy snow 
was reported forty miles out of Boston, but 
clambered without comment to my corner, and 
sat down with my portmanteau under the seat, 
wrapt from all coarser thoughts in a delirium 
compounded of Lucy, two gold watches, and 
the nuptial raiment. 

We rattled and creaked out of Boston to a 
mildewed tavern in the suburbs, and there a 
melancholy man, who looked and smelt as if 
he had been sitting up all night to grease his 
hair with ham-fat, stuck through the stage door 
an equally smoky and sleepy lantern, to take 
our fares and ask our names for the way-bill, 
also to give me my first glimpse of. my fellow- 
passengers. These were a man and woman 
side by side on the back seat; a little wizen- 
faced pair, with that peculiar look of having 
been ground down into a likeness to each other 
by many years of mutual attrition which belongs 
to some long-married couples, whose small, in- 
quisitive eyes winked in the sudden flash of the 
lantern jn a scared-owl kind of way which for- 
cibly reminded me of somebody I had seen be- 
fore. Their suggestiveness was explained when 
they gave their names as Mr. and Mrs. Tadmor, 
of Wilderness Place, Roxbury ; stated their des- 
tination to be North Betterton, and paid their 
fare out of a moleskin purse, whose resemblance 
to the foot of a damaged mourning stocking had 


often excited Lucy’s risibles when they paid | 


their summer visit at the house of Mr. Tad- 
mor’s sister, Mrs. Dagon. Often as I had heard 
of them, I had never seen them before, and I 
was pretty sure that their previous acquaintance 
with me had precisely the same limits. 

Once more, at the sound of their names, my 


mind kindled with a terrible suspicion! What, | 


at this frigid and unpastoral time of year, took 
the Tadmors to North Betterton? My assur- 
ance of a conspiracy became doubly sure; in 
some occult way they were going out to obstruct 
my wedding. Perhaps they had been called to 
a family council to assist in the Canada busi- 
ness; perhaps they went to poison the rural 


mind of Lucy's family with slanders against | 


me; perhaps they had even heard that I was 


expected to go after Lucy in this very stage, | 


and had bribed the driver to take out the ve- 


hicle on wheels and break an axle in sonfe 
snow-bank! Quick as thought I determined 
to keep the cards in my own hand—they were 
there so long as I withheld my name. Thus, 
when the ham-fat man turned to me with the 
way-bill, I announced myself as Ephraim Rob- 
inson from Holmes’s Hole, and fancied that I 
perceived something like disappointment in the 
twinkling eyes just opposite. 

As the stage lumbered on, and the daylight 
grew, my fellow-passengers and I fell into con- 
versation. Breakfast amenities at the Little 


Kidlington tavern smoothed the way for a still 
further intimacy ; and by the time that I had so 
far accustomed myself to my alias as to run no 
risk of its utterance taking me by surprise (an 


end accomplished through perpetual mental 
repetitions of ‘‘ Robinson, Robinson, Robin- 
son,” like some new rule for finding the Cube 
Root), I was getting along swimmingly in fish- 
oil with Mr. Tadmor, and had become an au- 
thority with Mrs. Tadmor on the state of relig- 
ion in Holmes’s Hole. 
He must be a rough old file, indeed, whom 
the rubs of a bumping stage-coach does not 
smooth down into something like a pleasant 
| understanding with his neighbors. A stage is 
a kind of revolving sand-box for the polish of 
human castings; the process involves a deal of 
noise and banging, but the friction lessens and 
the surfaces get shinier all the time. I percepti- 


| bly grew with Mr. Tadmor when his umbrella fell 


on my head out of the top-straps, and I begged 
he would not mention it; and Mrs. Tadmor 
gained ground with me when, on ascertaining 
that the toe I had poked through her bandbox 
had not damaged the bonnet within, she assured 
me it was not of the least consequence. Before 
sundown—or what, somewhere beyond the con- 
fines of a world-full of fog, was supposably that 
—the wizened couple had attained a very high 
place in my estimation as sensible, agreeable 
people, which you may be sure they made no 
peg lower by informing me at the supper-table 
where we stopped for the night that, although 
the stage regulations had compelled them to 
book for North Betterton, they were in real- 
ity to be set down fifteen miles short of that, at 
a farm-house, where they had been called to the 
sick-bed of a daughter-in-law, and did not at 
this time propose to visit the Dagons at all. 
Thus I went to bed with all my fears scat- 
| tered to the winds, and slept soundly till the 
| driver roused us at daybreak. 

I dressed in five minutes, came down and 
found not only the promise of a fine day, but, 
as far as my eye could reach along the road, a 
prospect of prime sleighing. We had come 
into the snow-drifts, and changed our wheels 
for runners at a halting-place about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon before ; but our driver, like 
most of his profession, used that advantage only 
as a member of the Society for Promoting the 
Longevity of Animals, and would have received 
my vote for the very largest leather medal in its 
| gift. The nearer I got to Lucy the more tor- 
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tment had I found in that slow, deliberate 
crunching of packed snow as the clumsy bob- 
sleds crawled up one side of a hummock and 
pitched down the other into the rut, where it 
seemed doubtful how they should ever get out 
again. 

I suppose I had looked to see how late it was 
twenty times between three o’clock and the tav- 
ern where we lay by. First, I took my Tobias 
out of the right-hand pocket and consulted that. 
Then I suddenly remembered that I had not 
wound Lucy’s Geneva; so out came that and 
got its wants attended to. I had scarcely re- 
turned that to the left-hand pocket before it 
occurred to me to see how it ran with the To- 
bias—then they both came out and got com- 
pared. Every time I yawned as if I would 
swallow some particularly tiresome fence-post 
which had consumed a quarter of an hour in 
the vain attempt to crawl behind us out of 
sight, out came one of the gold watches—some- 
times the right hand, sometimes the left, just as 
it chanced, Not until I sag at the supper-table 
and wound my own Tobias for the night with 
a peremptory British sound calculated to mo- 
nopolize attention like a bark-mill, did I observe 
that my movements had become an object of 
interest to both the Tadmors; but as I put the 
golden warming-pan to my ear, with all the 
anxiety as to the integrity ofits works natural 
to earliest possession, I observed the pair ey- 
ing each other and myself significantly. This 
sign, however, the buoyancy of youth and opu- 
lence interpreted only as a silent tribute of ad- 
miration to the young man who could travel 
with such a master-piece in each of his vest- 
pockets. 

Standing at the tavern door, in a prophetic 
aroma of coffee and slap-jacks, just tempered 
by the bracing air into something masculine 
and inspiriting, I resolved, before the Tadmors 
were rung down to breakfast, that I would 
shorten my journey Lucy-ward by hiring a 
private team. Having instant recourse to the 
landlord I struck a bargain for the use of his 
own horses, a double sleigh, plenty of buffaloes, 
and an Irishman to drive back the outfit from 
North Betterton, where, in the present fine 
state of sleighing, we might reasonably hope to 
arrive, with one more night-halt, on the next 
morning about eight hours in advance of the 
stage. 


At breakfast the coffee was so good, the | 


Tadmors looked so pinched and small, and my 
own bosom expanded with such a generous love 
for the human race inclusive of them, that I in- 
vited them to take the vacant seats in my dou- 
ble sleigh. I put the offer on the ground of 
my compassion for the sick daughter-in-law— 
but I suspect that Luey, and the desire of ex- 
hibiting her lover, when he should come to be 
disclosed, in a character of lordly munificence, 
had far the more influential share in my prop- 
osition. It was gladly accepted, after suffi- 
cient hesitation to save appearances; and for 
the rest of the day I slid merrily along behind 





enlivening bells that seemed ringing for my 
wedding, with the Tadmors, vis-a-vis, shrunk 
to such proportions under a perfect herd of buf. 
faloes, yet looking so comfortable, that both the 
sleigh and my heart felt none the heavier for 
them. 

At intervals throughout this day, like the 
last, the nervousness of nearing my goal, and 
the responsibility of two such unparalleled ex- 
amples of chronometry, sent me down into my 
pockets like a diver for submerged treasures, 
bringing up now the cargo of the John Loring, 
and now the cargo of the Lucy Ann. If Pa 
and Ma Tadmor nudged each other it was only 
known to the buffaloes; but several times again 
I fancied that I caught their admiring glance, 
They continued to grow so fast in my estima- 
tion as an observant and sensible couple, whom 
my earliest prejudices had entirely wronged, 
that I could not refrain from the slight testi- 
monial of my appreciation involved.in paying 
for their dinners where we stopped to bait at 
noon—a proceeding feebly contested by Mr. 
Tadmor, who skirmished for a moment with 
his moleskin stocking-end, then returned it to 
his pocket as in despair against finding in such 
an insignificant shepherd’s pouch any pebble 
to contend against such a Goliath of generosity. 

When I made my contract with him the land- 
lord had intrusted me not only with the pedi- 
gree of the sturdy bays that composed his team, 
but with numerous personal incidents throwing 
light on their remarkable prowess. I ‘didn't 
know Jim Tuttle? Well, that was a pity, for 
there wasn’t a man that ’cute about horses this 
side of Cambridge Course”—and, well, if I had 
known him, *“‘them ‘ere hosses could beat any 
thing Jim Tuttle ever drove.” Was I ever 
over to Piggott’s Hill? No? ‘* Well, guess 
if you’d ever pulled up that wet clay piece on 
the west side, guess you'd knock under on hills 
ever arter ;” and, ‘‘ well, them there hosses had 
took three ton to the top without breathing! 
Why, as to speed—well, speed—” The land- 
lord paused with the air of a man who is about 
to commit himself dangerously by statistics 
which might tempt me to ruin a valuable span 
with overdriving, and sighed as he mentioned 
the low figure at which all these admirable 
qualities were to be thrown in. One piece of 
gymnastics, however, of which the nigh-bay 
was capable, the landlord forgot to speak of, 
and that noble animal himself scorned to men- 
tion it until about an hour after we had left our 
dining-place, and were thirty-five miles from 
his master’s stable. 

We were sliding merrily along as we had 
been all the morning when the sleigh whirled 
into the unbroken snow at the right of the road, 
and the off-horse nearly shot himself out of his 
harness, brought to a sudden check by the 
singular behavior of his partner. Right in the 
midst of his stride the latter animal had begun 
operating one of his hind-legs as if taken with 
the sudden hallucination that it was a trigger 
and he a new patent in fire-arms which it was 


desired at that instant to explode, but whose 
lock was so badly out of order that the hammer 
always fell short of the cap. On no other the- 
ory could an unpracticed person explain the 
nigh-bay’s rhythmical attempt to kick himself 
in the stomach, and its invariable failure by 
about half an inch. Did you ever see a bad 
case of stringhalt? If you didn’t—it’s an equine 
infringement of man’s divine right to chorea— 
the dance of St. Vitus arranged for one hind-leg. 

“Och the baste!” said Teddy Bralligan, who 
was driving. ‘*Shure an’ it’s dog’s blood that’s 
in ye somewhere, a thryin’ to scratch yer left ear 
with yer fut!” 

That was all the satisfaction I could get out 
of my Irishman. Had the horse ever done so 
before? ‘*Indade he had; but it was his play, 
just.” And how long did he do it at a time? 
“Till he got asier.” 

In the present instance he continued it at 
intervals during the rest of the afternoon, al- 
ways taking us by surprise, and bringing us up 
with a jerk in the midst of most gratifying pro- 
gress, making the non-dislocation of my neck 
a perpetual miracle, and bringing the slender 
forms of the Tadmors out of their buffaloes, 
like a Jack-in-the-box married to a Jill of the 
same family, or a pair of those pith babies who 
amuse our childhood by their incorrigible reso- 
lution to stand on their heads. In my charac- 
ter as their entertainer I felt mortified in the 
extreme, and, as Lucy’s lover, there were no 
bounds to my impatience. Still, by making up 
time between the attacks of St. Vitus, we man- 
aged to keep entirely out of sight of the stage, 
and reach the tavern where we were to make 


our night-halt only a little over two hours be- | 


hindhand. 

Before a Franklin stove in the tavern parlor 
the two Tadmors sat lulling their shattered 
nerves in a brace of rocking-chairs; I stood 
flattening my nose against the window as I 
gazed abstractedly out into the starlight; and 
all of us waited for supper. A faint jingle of 
bells grew clearer and clearer from the north- 
ward, broke into full peal round a turn of the 
road, and suddenly stopped at the horse-block 
by the other end of the house. 

At first glance, in that light, the team looked 
so exactly like that which I had fifteen minutes 
previously helped Mr, Bralligan to put into the 
stable that I ran out to discover what had made 
him harness them again. I reached the horse- 
block to find the team tied and alone. The 
sleigh was a single-seated cutter, but I could 
almost have sworn to the horses as those of my 
own hiring. I hurried to the stable-yard to look 
up Teddy. He was still in the stalls putting on 
his last finishing touches for the night with a 
wisp of straw, and that low, steady, tea-kettle 
hiss which is the Irish groom’s unfailing car- 
minative. 

**Why, Bralligan,” said I, ‘‘I thought you'd 
brought them out again; I could have made my 
affidavit—” 

Just then another foot sounded on the thresh- 


| his beast. 


| Sir-ee / 
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old, and a long, loose-hung young man, with a* 
feeble jaw and hay-colored hair, dressed in the 
most elaborate Sunday-go-to-meeting effort of 
a rural tailor, took a shiny hat from his perspir- 
ing forehead to prevent its being knocked off by 
the low doorway. 

‘*T guess there ain't nobody round to put a 
team up?” he observed, tentatively, addressing 
himself to Bralligan. 

‘** Well, thin, it wasn’t that time ye hit it,” 
replied Teddy ; ‘‘ for that’s just what I’m afther 
doin’ meself, Misther Dagon.” 

With an instinctive start I stepped back out 
of the dim light of the stable lantern. 
the Hated Rival! 

“Oh! it’s you, is it, Mr. Bralligan ? 
up with Foster’s team ?” 

‘* Brought up this gentleman’s party,” replied 
Teddy, nodding over his shoulder in my direc- 
tion. 


It was 


Come 


The Rival shaded his eyes, and cast into the 
darkness that inquisitive wink peculiar to the 
Tadmor connection ; but I had my back turned, 
and was sauntering off into deeper obscurity to- 


ward the oat-bin. 


* Ah!” said Peter Dagon, entering, and care- 
fully putting on his hat again. . ‘* Well, I won- 
der where them boys are. I wish I had my other 
clothes on! Them horses ought to git a good 
rubbin’ down ; they’ve been driven lickitty-split 
ever since three o'clock, and they’ve got to go 
back to-night with Joe Barker's big double 


sleigh behind ’em. Id just’slief’s not see to 


puttin’ "em out myself if ‘twasn’t for these 


clothes,” repeated Peter, with a tender down- 
glance at his rural achievement in pantaloons, 

** Well, seein’ it’s you, Mr. Dagon,” said Bral- 
ligan, ‘‘ I don’t mind doin’ it myself for a quar- 
ter.” 

** You couldn’t make it a York shillin’, could 
you? I hain’t got much change in these clothes; 
left my pocket-book in the other vest to hum.” 

“Call it a Yankee shillin’, an’ it’s a bar- 


gain.” 


* Wa’al,” said Mr. Dagon, with a sigh, “ you 
kin hey it. After 
they’re a little cooled down give ’em six quarts 
apiece. I always give ‘em that when they’re 
away from hum; a feed’s a feed; it don’t cost 
no more to use Barker's big measure than his 
small un; and the merciful man’s merciful to 
Jemimy! if this ain’t a darned ways 
to come arter a double sleigh!” 

“Thrue for you; but thin you did it for di- 
varsion,” 

‘*T guess not much! There’s a big sleigh- 
ride to-morrow, and there isn’t a double sleigh 
to be had for love or money in all Betterton. I 


They're tied out in front. 


hired mine last night for five dollars to a fellow 


that’s goin’ on the ride, and—darn it all !—this 
morning there come news that started me for 
Canada, kitin’! I'd ha’ given the fellow ten 
dollars to have let me off my bargain, but no 
So I’ve hunted for a double sleigh all 
the way between here’n Betterton. Blamed if 
they weren't all engaged till I got to Barker's.” 
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‘Shure an’ can’t a man go to Canady with- 
out a double sleigh ?” 

‘*Not on my business,” said Peter, dropping 
into a tone of mysterious solemnity. ‘‘ There's 
others a-goin’ with me, and there’s plenty more’d 
give all their old shoes to be along if they only 
knew what was up. I know one fellow, up 
Boston way, who'd throw both his eye-teeth 
in to boot! He! he! he! I'd like to see him 
when he finds it’s done and all over without 
him !” 

A terrible shiver passed through me. In an 
instant I saw through it all. Oh that I had 
trusted to my first intentions! That I had not 
been lulled into security! Fool, fool that I 
was—I had even volunteered to carry by spe- 
cial express to Peter Dagon two of his fellow- 
conspirators! This very night they would meet 
to hatch the details of their accursed plot; and 
to-morrow my innocent, unsuspicious darling 
was to be spirited away into Canada. Ah! 
you'd like to see that fellow from up Boston way, 
would you, Peter Dagon? And so you shall; 
but not “when it’s over without him.” No, 
Peter, not by a long shot, my boy! 

I was looking around for something to brain 
him with conveniently, when he backed out of 
the stable again, and reason resumed her sway. 
I must act coolly ; either Peter Dagon must not | 
get to North Betterton to-night, or I must be 
there before him. But how—how? Resolving 


to give to calm deliberation half the hour dur- 
ing which the horses must stop to bait, I struck 
at once into a brown study and the path that | 


led back to the tavern. So fully absorbed that 

even the glare of the bar-room did not recall | 
me, I was about to sit down with a cigar, for- | 
getful of the fact that I had not supped, when 

the landlord’s voice broke my reverie with, 

““Tea’s ready—please enter your name”—and 

his hand at the same time thrust the book under 

my nose, the quill into my hand. Taking the | 
latter perfunctorily, as I relapsed into rumina- | 
tion, I signed myself in full—‘‘ Joun Lorine, 

Boston” —then put my cigar up and sauntered | 
out into the dining-room. Just as I crossed 
the threshold a lank, shiny image emerged on 
my right hand, from a group of farmers talking 
sheep together around the bar-room stove, and 
sidled up to the counter which walled off the | 
landlord. It was Peter Dagon; and not until | 
[I saw him lean over the ledger in which I had | 
just entered myself for supper did I realize | 
what a frightful mistake had been made by | 


| only you couldn’t eat waffles all night; und 


Y 
the circumstances, however, waffles seemed 
reckless levity. 

To my utter surprise, Peter did not come. 
It was impossible that he should not have seen 
his aunt and uncle registered just above me. 
and he knew me not only by name but by face, 
Had I not spent the last year’s Thanksgiving 
with Lucy, and made fun of his bass all anthem- 
time, on the generally-received theory that he 
had spent the previous night under a bridge t 
give catarrhal increase to his lower register: 
and had not he sung ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye 
Gates !” 


a 


with a special, private scowl at me, as 
if he hoped that when they slammed I might 
have my finger in the crack ? 

The mockery of supper over, Providence stil] 
mysteriously warding off Peter in my behalf, 
Mrs. Tadmor repaired with her knitting to the 
parlor-stove and rocking-chair, while Mr. Tad 
mor acted on the idea that he would stretch his 
legs and look around a little, I preserving the 
most affectionate propinquity to him, that if 
possible I might obviate Peter unto the end, 
Lord Harry! If for the next hour I eould only 
have made a blind man of him and been his 
dog! 

Singularly enough in the bar-room, in the 
entry, and on the steps I several times saw 
Peter at a distance; but he seemed as anxious 
to avoid us as I to have him, invariably slink- 
ing into some convenient shadow or out of some 
casual door, But the insane recklessness with 
which that Tadmor exposed his own personality 
and my reputation was such that before my cigar 
was half out the relatives cornered each other by 
the general wash - basin and met face to face. 
The elder gentleman said his cordial how-d’ye 
do? after the first surprise witha grin like a fresh 
set rat-trap; but tomy amazement Peter seemed 
very much taken aback, and said : 

** You here, Uncle Ebenezer!” in a 
which indicated that he would have much pre- 
ferred Guinea or Halifax. ‘*Mr. Ephraita 
Robinson from Holmes’s Hole,” added Mr. 
Tadmor, turning to me directly after the salu- 
tation—‘‘my nephew, Mr. Peter Dagon, of 


tone 


| North Betterton.” 


** Mr.—Ephraim — Robinson—of— Holmes’s 
Hole?” replied Peter, with a mouth that could 
scarcely open wide enough to let out his be- 
wilderment ; ‘‘ why, I thought—” 

‘* I’m glad to hear,” said I, plunging for dear 
life into an entire kaleidoscopic change of the 


Mr. Ephraim Robinson of Holmes’s Hole! | 
Too aghast to speak I plunged into my place | ceeded in getting a double sleigh for your Can- 
at table, opposite the already seated Tadmors. | ada trip.” 

I remembered that my name was written di-} ‘‘ Canady? Can-ady? Peter, you don’t mean 
rectly under theirs, and drank three cups of in- | to say—” 

ferior tea in scalding succession without adding | Mr. Dagon’s red eyes shot a phosphorescence 
caloric to the chill perspiration in which I sat, | at me which might have withered me had it been 
momently expecting Peter Dagon to welcome | true fire, then unresistingly let his uncle lock 
his connections, and take me into the recognition | arms with him. At such a family interview I 
by my veritable name. The place was cele-| could be no manner of assistance. I excused 
brated for its waffles; as Lucy used to say, it| myself. There was no time to lose; the de- 
would have beeg a real nice place to stop at, lcisive hour had come; and I was playing for 


subject, “that after all your trouble you’ve suc- 
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high stakes. No wonder Peter had not wished 
to encounter his uncle in my presence. It was 
all as I supposed. Returning to the stable- 
yard I soon found Teddy BMlligan. He had 
been taking Peter’s team to the trough, and 
was on his way back with them to the stalls. 

“ Bralligan,” said I, ‘‘have you had your 
supper ?” 

“Sorrah the bit! I’m that empty ye might 
play Garryowen on me shtummick.” 

‘Well, go and get it directly. Whist now, 
and keep a secret; you know Mr. Dagon ?” 

‘Like me mother.” 

‘Don’t breathe a word of it, but he’s brought 
me news that makes it necessary for me to go 
on to North Betterton immediately. The other 
gentleman and the lady will come on with him 
inthe morning. Jnst as soon as you get through 
your tea come out and put the team into the 
sleigh again, and if we can start out of the yard 
here without any body in the house knowing 
it—” 

‘Shure an’ I can’t kill the bastes! It’s 
twenty - five miles further to North Betterton, 
and I'll be blamed entirely.” 

“Well, you can stand a good deal of blame 
for five dollars—here it is in your hand; and 
if you get us off quietly within half an hour, 
there’s more where that came from.” 

‘ With the air of Mr. Henry Bergh submitting 
to some supernatural pressure, Teddy consent- 
ed to ‘kill the bastes” for me, and do it quiet- 
ly. Searcely had he haltered Peter's horses to 
their rack and rushed kitchenward to make a 
rapid dash at his own—I accompanying him 
and making a feint of returning to the bar- 
room to secure a good alibi—when I was back 
at the stable, lanternless, but inspired by a most 
luminous idea. I remembered hearing Bralli- 
gan say that his horses were so much alike he 
always stalled them as he drove them, off left 
side, nigh right ride, so that he could harness 


them in their regular position at any hour of the 


night; and this directed me at once to the place 
of that unsuccessful piece of fire-arms which had 
been playing snap-cap on us all the afternoon, 
Old Stringhalt. I had seen Bralligan hitch 
Peter’s team in the stalls immediately adjoin- 
ing my choreic horse, on the right. I felt about 
in the dark till I reached the two- middle stalls, 
and there, on the principle that a fair exchange 
was no robbery, swapped horses. If you don't 
call it fair, recollect that I afterward learned of 
Peter’s having once exchanged the entire pair 
of teams with the landlord who owned mine, 
and had to take his own back, after a law- 
suit, on the ground that as an ornamental 
accomplishment stringhalt was far preferable 
to heaves. I must testify, however, to that 
member of the team which I got that he was 
sound in wind and limb, for between that tav- 
ern and North Betterton I tested both! Though 
I waited with fear and trembling, and could 
never feel sure I was giving Bralligan little 
enough of the lantern I was holding for him 
—he had both the new-matched beasts to the 





pole—ourselves and the precious portmanteau 
of wedding raiment under the buffaloes; the 
whole equipage on the road to North Betterton, 
and its paid bill behind it—with no suspicion in 
the driver's mind and no knowledge of our going 
in any body. For the first moment since the 
Tadmors befell me I breathed absolutely free 
again. Now and then Bralligan would make 
some remark of congratulation on the sudden 
cure of the nigh-beast, or say that he drew un- 
usually strong to-night ; but until I had forgot- 
ten time, space, every thing save Lucy, through 
more than three hours of serene gliding under 
the stars on a splendidly packed road—till we 
had drawn rein in the barn-yard of Uncle 
George, with whom I had promised, if ever 
coming on such an errand, to pass the night— 
till he actually picked up the horse's feet to rid 
them of their snow-balls and saw the difference 
of the shoes—not a question of his team’s iden- 
tity entered Bralligan’s mind. Then his amaze- 
ment knew no bounds; and I went to bed after 
a cordial welcome from the dear old man, leav- 
ing Bralligan in a metaphysical discussion with 
the house-maid upon the subject of witchcraft. 
I believe that he finally settled on the theory 
of the horse having untied and changed himself 
to better his condition—Foster being notorious- 
ly of more expanded ideas than Peter Dagon on 
the subject of oats. If Mr. Buckland wishes 
this instance of animal sagacity for his next 
book, Bralligan is still living and can give him 
the facts. 

After freeing my mind of my errand with 
Uncle George’s approval, I lay for a time which 
I could not measure in such heavenly repose 
that there was no telling where perfect sleep 
hinged on to pleasant dreams. I only know 
by both watches under my pillow that it was 
two o'clock in the morning when I woke out 
of what seemed to be a bombarded city, to in- 
terpret the thunder of the shells by a number 
of very audible fists pounding at my chamber- 
door. I leaped up, lighted my candle, and 
threw the door open. With a face full of stern, 
reproachful sorrow, and lamp in hand, Uncle 
George stood there, flanked by a couple of those 
bustling nobodies whose mutton-heads and aw- 
ful sense of responsibility are in my experiet 
the main adornment of our rural constabulary. 

“Don’t shoot .unless he resists,” said the 
smallest man, valiantly encouraging Uncle 
George to enter by a mild push from behind. 

The other looked at me with an ominous 
shake of the head as if he'd like to see me try 
it, and the behavior of both was so extraor- 
dinary that my entire first exclamation was 
limited to, 

‘* Well?” 

* Oh, Jack !” said Uncle George, mournfully, 
**T never thought this of you.” 

““T don’t believe he ever did it!” said Lucy’s 
pretty little cousin Sue, who had run up from 
bed in her night-gown, and now on tip-toe be- 
hind her father made her first appearance, 

The intuitions of a woman, allowing even, as 
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in this case, for the inexperience of fifteen, oft- 
en unsettle the severest logic of a man, und 
one of the official characters, feeling it neces- 
sary to defend himself against such a weakness, 
turned round to the little girl and said “‘ Shut 
up!” Uncle George fired at that immediately, 
for Sue was his favorite, and if he did live in 
the socia! democracy of Northern Vermont he 
meant to have her treated like a lady. 

** Look-a-here,” said he, sternly, ‘‘ you that 
talk about ‘shootin’ ’ and ‘ shuttin’ up,’ we don't 
use those words in this house! S’pose you just 
sit down, neighbors (go to bed, Sue, kitten!), 
and we'll have a talk with this young man 
alone.” 

He motioned them in, I brought chairs, and 
they sat down by the door. When we had 
locked it, he said simply that he had thought 
every thing of me, and that if the thing hadn't 
come on him “that sudden” he'd have liked to 
hear my version of the story first; but now, 
seeing he was in honor bound to do nothing un- 
derhanded, he preferred to speak out plain, and 
let these neighbors hear me defend myself. 
**Do you know,” said Uncle George, in a voice 
of deep emotion, ‘do you know who you're 
charged with being ?” 

I had expected (as soon as amazement left 
me to form any theory at all) that this visit had 
something to do’with Peter’s horse; but when 
it merged into a question of my own identity I 
was quite stupefied, and answered, 

‘Why, bless me,no! Who am I?” 

The smallest official, who had now reinforced 
himself by observing that I wore no pistol-belt 
round my night-shirt, took the answer out of 
Uncle George’s mouth, 

“Young man!” said he, fixing on me a most 
appalling gimlet-eye, “you are Buggrams the 
Bank Robber!” 

**No, I don’t go so far as that!” broke in 
Uncle George, with a repressive wave of his 
hand. ‘‘I don’t say you are, but I say that’s 
what they say. Jack, boy! (and there ain’t a 
place in my heart that don’t hope you are 
Jack!)—that’s what they say.” 

**Ye can’t deny that he goes by different 
names,” said the biggest mutton-head. 

“Nor that he goes round hung all over with | 
people's watches,” said the smallest. 

* Ah!” said I, starting up, suddenly enlight- | 
ened, ‘‘and who are my accusers? Look here, 
Uncle George, you know I'd be likely to make 
somebody a present just now—here under my 
pillow—is there any thing unnatural in my car- 
rying that to her, and thinking so much of it 
that I kept it in the pocket opposite my own? 
And when you find out a vile conspiracy against 
you, and spies are on your behavior from the 
time you leave Boston, is it any thing surprising 
if you refuse to give them the advantage of your 
name? Hark!” and I spoke to him in a hur- 
ried aside—‘‘ I’m sure they're trying the Canada | 
game on Lucy. The Tadmors came from Bos- 
ton with me, and Peter Dagon met them at 
Barker's Tavern.” 


**Come, no whisperin’,” said the smallest 
mutton-head, by curiosity made courageous, 

‘* Where are my accusers?” repeated I, turn. 
ing on my foes With all the ferocity possible in 
a night-gown. ‘I know them! 
shared my hospitality.” 

**Goin’ round with money like a lord, and 
payin’ for other people’s dinners; that was an- 
other thing,” said mutton-head the bigger. 

““Yes,” cried I, ‘‘and where are those trai- 
tors to a man’s misplaced kindness, those tra 
ducers of a man’s honorable reputation? Where 
are the Tadmors ?” 


Two of them 


“Yes,” said Uncle George, visibly impressed 
in my favor, ‘‘where are the witnesses? Or, 
if you hain’t got any witnesses, where’s your 
warrant ?” ; 

“Our only warrant,” said mutton-head the 
first, striding into a debating-society position, 
‘‘is in our boo-soms, and consists in being a 
bulwark. Hearin’ through several witnesses at 
Barker’s that a young man was wearin’ gold 
watches round loose, under two names, without 
visible means of support, treatin’ people he didn’t 
know, ridin’ ’em for nothin’, and him an en- 
tire stranger, Griggs and I, knowin’ what's doo 
to society, and bein’ a bulwark, came out to act 
as sech. Griggs, don't you think we'd better 
wait a while for the—you know— ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Griggs, with a myste- 
rious frown. ‘*I wonder what keeps ’em!” 

**T thought as I looked back I saw their 
nigh-horse goin’ a little lame. Suthin’ may ha’ 
happened to ‘em.” 

** Bless thy heart, old Stringhalt!” said I, 
getting back into bed for a long nap, and sure 
that I would have plenty of time for it before 
Peter's party could disturb me, 

‘Well, neighbors,” said Uncle George, still 
further impressed by the calmness of my de- 
meanor, ‘*‘the young man’s story all hangs to- 
gether, and I'm satisfied he’s stated the truth. 
Any way, you walk down into the front sitting- 
room, and let bim have a good night’s sleep, 
and I'll go bail for him.” 

The terrible custodians of public safety were 
finally Jured down with the assistance of a 
pitcher of cider and a cold mince-pie. Then 
Uncle George gently stole up the stairs into my 
room and closed the door behind him. 

** Look here, my boy,” said he, with a tremu- 
lous voice, **I love that little gal like the light 
of my eyes, and I know she loves you even bet- 
ter, if that can be. Now, if you’re deceiving 
her, and you know in your own heart that you 
ain’t worthy to be Lucy’s husband—to think 
that I sheltered ye, and went your surety, would 
hurt me till my death, and I'd wish that I'd 
killed ye the first day I saw your face! As you 
are to Lucy, I am to you—for ever and ever.” 

‘‘T take your friendship on those conditions,” 
said I, wringing the old man’s hand lovingly. 

‘*I believe you're true, boy,” said he, look- 
ing me through with his bright blue eyes; 
‘¢ good-night !” and slipped down stairs again. 

The Bulwark, after building into itself sever- 


UNCLE GEORGE. 





al courses of mince-pie well mortared with 
apple-juice, gave up the Tadmors in despair 
and went on to North Betterton—none the 
less cheerfully perhaps because their errand 
after a great public foe like myself would en- 
able them to join the ride to-morrow, and 
charge the sleigh-hire to the county. 

I woke early in the morning, and after break- 
fast told Bralligan he might return, paying him 
as liberally as I could, and engaging him to rec- 
tify his unfortunate mistake about the team 
wherever he might meet Peter on the road. 
As soon as I had seen him off, Uncle George 
started with me and my portmanteau in his 
own sleigh for North Betterton. 

Lucy gave me a welcome to gladden a heart 
of stone, and showed herself the brave, thor- 
ough-bred woman she always has been. She 
was ready to go to the world’s end with me 
when I called her—if Uncle George and I 
would only join her in one more attempt to 
get the cheerful consent of her parents, She 
had informed them that I was coming to claim 
her, but they had answered her entreaties to 
smile on the nuptials neither yea nor nay. 
Lucy ran and brought them in for our final 
experiment. Ifthey were afterward my parents- 
in-law, I must say of them that they were the 
dryest old nuts to crack I ever came across. We 
all of us talked a steady stream at them for an 
hour and a half without getting a particle of 
satisfaction. 
could extract from them was that Lucy had 
been well brought up, and if she threw herself 
away it must be her own look out. 

Under these not particularly brilliant nuptial 
auspices Uncle George beckoned me out of the 
room. 

‘** Look here, boy,” said he, sotto voce, in the 
entry—‘‘ just you keep out a while, and give the 
little gal and me a chance to say some of the good 
things about you behind your back you're too 
modest to have us say before your face. You 
know where the spare-room is? Take your port- 
manteau upstairs and dress yourself in your wed- 
din’ best—bein’ ready’s half the battle. When 
they see you coming in, all rigged out with ev 
ery thing but a minister, it may a kinder settle 
things—it’ll a sorter strike ‘em that there’s no 
use where a man’s so nigh married as that to 
try and stop his going the rest of the way.” 

I allowed myself to be ruled by Uncle George’s 
counsel—found my way to the room where I had 
been entertained during my last visit, and open- 
ing my luggage once more stood alone in the 
intoxicating presence of my wedding raiment. 
Not long did I dally with the delight of the eye. 
The pantaloons seemed a miracle of style ; and 
although the waistband was by no means made 
for an alderman, by loosing the back strap en- 
tirely I contrived to fasten the buttons. Any 
man of ordinary self-control could have endured 
the pressure in view of getting married. My 
confidence in myself only began to be shaken 
when I put the vest on. I held my breath—I 
drew in my shoulders—my forehead grew be- 


The most encouraging thing we | 


dewed and my face red with apoplectic conges- 
tion—still I fought my way manfully from the 
lowest up to the last two buttons, and then in 
a state of mind bordering on horror became 
convinced that I should never get entirely into 
that vest without the aid of a sausage-machine, 
In the midst of all this agony and perspiration I 
heard the front-door bell ring and caught Lucy’s 
exclamation as she opened to the visitor : 

** Mr. Dagon!” 

Supposing that Peter and his whole series of 
complications had now arrived upon the scene, 
I gave way for one brief moment to a despair 
which bid fair to relieve itself by strewing the 
floor with a miserable wreck of buttons. For 
a moment only! Contracting myself with mar- 
tyr resolution I seized the coat and struggled 
into its arm-holes. As an instrument of tor- 
ture it beat the vest all hollow. How I ever got 
it on, in one piece, to the present day has never 
been clear tome. At that period of the world 
they must have put stronger thread into man- 
kind’s back-seams. When the feat was ac- 
complished I stood stuffed and trussed like a 
black broadcloth turkey. I was not sure that 
I could even raise my arm sufficiently to take 
Lucy’s hand in the nuptials, and fancied the 
appearance I would make holding that little, 
plump, dimpled cushion straight down by my 
side as if I were going to bow] it at some imag- 
inary frame of ten-pins. In an encounter with 
enemies I should have been utterly helpless— 
even Mr. Tadmor might have knocked me down 
with impunity and bundled me off to a subter- 
ranean dungeon before I could have got out of 
that coat. Giving a hasty look in the glass 
and hanging around my neck the two watches 
which had so nearly brought me to a felon’s 
doom, I was about rushing down stairs to con- 
front the hated rival} when my eye caught a 
piece of paper sewed just inside my lapel. I 
tore it off, and was about to pitch it into the 
fire-place, when I discovered that it had writ- 
ing on it, and was a hitherto overlooked com- 
munication from the Tailor of Largest Ideas, 
Thus it ran: 

“Dear Sin,—In accordance with your statement 
that the quantity of cloth used was no object to you, 
but only quality and figure, we have followed the ex- 
tremity of the present fashion and made the suit as 
close a fit as possible. The material is our best, and 
we hope the clothes will prove satisfactory. 

** McmPKIN AND Strupns. 

“ P.S.—If the garments are too large for your wish- 
es we will take them in on your return.” 

Throwing this bitter piece of unconscious 
irony between the andirons I descended the 
stairs with half the blood in my body condensed 
in my head, but a step which betrayed no sign 
of trepidation, and opening the parlor-door dis- 
covered: not Peter, as I expected, but his father, 
the elder Dagon. Lucy, with a pale face, com- 
pressed lips, and tearful but courageous eyes, 
sat on the sofa beside Uncle George, getting 
‘*a talking to” from the other three. As I en- 
tered the elder Dagon fixed on me a look of 
pious reproach, unsuccessfully modified, as the 
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raiment flashed upon him, into one of disdain- | give ’em that certificate to-morrow, if they 


ful pity. I went up, without noticing him, to 
the sofa, and, giving my dear girl a kiss, hung 
round her neck the watch I had brought for 
her. This was too much for the flesh and blood 
of the elder Dagon. 

** Young man!” said he, sternly, ‘‘ are you a 
Christian, and do you mean to come and take 
this innocent young girl out of her loving | 
family, and marry her in spite of all the ar- | 
guments which has been so kindly used with | 
you ?” 

**T hope I’m a Christian, and I do so mean,” | 
I replied, catching Lucy’s tremulous little white 
hand into my own, 

* Oh, Lucy, Lucy!” continued Pa Dagon, in | 
a tone intended to barb a final arrow of re- 
morse which must transfix the most obdurate | 
nature—‘‘ oh, little Lucy Mead, that has beea 
so well brought up by pious parents—that was | 
in my Bible-class from pantalets, and that I 
used to give cherries acrost the fence without | 
thinkin’ of chargin’ a penny a bunch as is cus- 
tomary in such cases—kin you—kin you, I ask, | 
so far forget every thing as to go on and take 
up with this man for your husband ?” | 

**T certainly can and will marry John Lor- 
ing,” replied Lucy, facing the persecutor stead- | 
fastly through her tears. 

“Then,” said Uncle George, standing up, 
“the laws of the land having been complied 
with, in virtue of my office as clerk for the 
county of Franklin, I certify that John Loring 
and Lucy Mead are man and wife.” 

“They're — Man— and — Wife !” ejaculated 
Mr. Dagon. 

‘**T’'m glad to hear you pronounce them sech, 
That was all we wanted to take off the last 
doubt as to whether it was legally regular—in 
every pint. I'm obleeged by my oath of office 
to give ’em a certificate under hand and seal, 
whenever they want it—witnesses, William and 


for it.” 


Mr. Dagon showed at once the homage ren- 


dered by stupidity to talent, and by every Amer 
ican citizen to the authority of constituted lay 
He dropped into his chair with a * That’s so! 


and heaved only a melancholy sigh when the 


parents stammered a hint of their being some 
way out of it. 

**So they're really married ?” said they, turn 
ing at last to Uncle George, as the strongest 
and kindest. 

** They air,” answered he, beginning to put on 
his comforter and hunt for his mittens. 

**Don't ye go yet, George,” spoke Lucy’s fa- 
ther, approaching me with one hand on his 
brother’s arm. ‘* Young man, the Lord's ways 
is not our ways, and we don’t always get first 
chiice. But we ain’t a-goin’ agin Lucy—not 
neither ma nor me—we never did go agin h 
from a baby, and we can’t begin. Only, young 
man”-—here Lucy’s father stopped for a minute 
to clear his throat—‘‘ only, young man, be good 
to the little gal!” 

Hearing this, Uncle George, who had even 
more than the usual Puritan horror of scenes, 


pulled his cap over his eyes, blew his nose, and 
started for the door precipitately. Not so eas 


ily was he destined to pass out! On the thresh 


old he found Peter Dagon about to ring the 
bell. He had left his now restored full team 
at the gate, and came pufling in with a thou- 
sand apologies for his lateness—an unfortunate 
mistake having detained him at Barker’s over- 
night—to ask if it was still too late to secure 
Miss Mead’s company for to-day’s sleigh-ride. 


‘She don’t live here no longer,” said Uncle 


George, solemnly. 


‘“Wa'al! Ha-ou-ow d’ye mean ?” asked Pe- 


ter, relaxing his lanky lower jaw. 


‘*T only mean to say that if you expect to 


take Lucy out on this sleigh-ride you'll have 


George Mead, together with the wife of the for- | to find room in your sleigh for Mr. and Mrs. 
mer—State of Vermont, in the name of God, | John Loring.” 


Amen!” 


Notwithstanding the delicacy with which he 


“What do you mean?” exclaimed both of | broke the fact, Peter apprehended him at once. 


Lucy’s parents, for the first time roused from 


Uncle George through that whole region was 


their stony, less Yankee than Dutch, indiffer-| famous for meaning all he said, and Peter 


entism. ‘*What’s that you're talkin’ about, 
George ?” 


would have turned away without further par- 
ley than the ejaculation, ‘*‘ Dog on it! just like 


‘*What I mean is this,” answered Uncle | them gals!” had not another sleigh, with a sin- 
George; ‘‘I mean that Peter Dagon, Senior, | gle horse, fearfully blown, and bringing Pa and 
Esq., ought to remember that he is a Justice of | Ma Tadmor, just arrived at the gate. 


the Peace in this township, and I the Clerk cf 


They both rushed up the front garden walk 


the County inclusive thereof, before he begins | before Peter could get out. 


to ask a couple of young people the questions 


‘Oh, nephew, nephew!” grieved Mrs. Tad- 


in such cases as this, by the law made and pro- | mor, sobbing bitterly. 


vided, and stands to hear them say ‘ Yes,’ fair 
and square, before two witnesses. Because I |" 
mean that, in the eye of the law, this little boy 
and gal are married—and no use of wriggling— | 


“Qh, you ungrateful scoundrel!” cried Mr. 


Tadmor, shaking him violently—ferocious little 
man !—like a tabby-cat shaking a rhinoceros. 
‘‘D’ye know what your precious son’s done ?” 


for the Supreme Court could issue agin’ ye to- | he continued, white with rage, and screaming 
morrow a nasty thing the lawyers call a ‘ Man- | up at his portly brother-in-law, whom the noise 
dam-us,’ to make ye respect the contract. I’m | had brought to the door. ‘‘If ye don't know, 
obleeged, as County Clerk, to certify that the | then I'll tell ye! I lent him twenty thousand 
law has been complied with; I'm obleeged to! dollars to invest in the Canadian Wool-Pulling 
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ask 
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Company, with a written agreement that if it | Gabriel Pitcher, yeoman, in 1685, is bounded 
ever became necessary for him to realize his | upon its eastern limit by the waters of Flotsam 
securities he would send for me and give me a | Bay, and closing the book you will thank the 
chance to buy em. He had a fraudulent as- | dignified clerk for his courtesy, and go away, not 
signment of the entire property executed, with- | satisfied, but as nearly so as you are ever likely 
out mentioning me as creditor, to him and three | to be, for you will have possessed yourself of all 
other men here in town as mean as he is. He | the infgrmation to be gained upon the subject, 
ransacked the county to get a double sleigh so | and will be ready to return to the old farm- 
that the four could go over together to-morrow house by the sea, and, sitting in its woodbine- 
and transfer the assets; ’n all this without a/| covered porch, to listen with attentive faith to 
word to me! But the Lord preserveth the | the story of the ancient dame, who fills the 
righteous ; and in the dark—hope he wasn’t | pauses of her legend with the whirr of such a 
drunk !—Peter got a stringhalt horse out of | spinning-wheel as the wife of the first Gabriel 
the stable instead of his own. That put a stop | Pitcher may have used beneath this very roof; 
tohim! You heven’t done it! Peter, ye-ou | for as the spinner assures you, with triumphant 
heven’t done it!” appeal to the solid log-built walls and massive 

“So it was Peter Dagon’s horse got changed | masonry of the chimneys, this is the very house 
with yours ?” asked Uncle George, earnestly. built by the first Gabriel upon his newly-acquired 

“Yes,” I replied. property. 

“Then,” said Uncle George, ‘*‘ the Lord has About half-way between that day and this 
been good to more’n one of us. I own half the | the master of the Pitcher house and farm was 
stock in that Canadian Company myself, and I| a Gabriel, who, in addition to his hereditary 
know my little Lucy wouldn't like to see her possessions, had acquired property in a wife 
uncle a beggar in his old age. Peter, I’m of a | and an only child, a daughter, upon whom he 
mighty good disposition in general, but you'd | had bestowed the name of Nazareth, and whom 
better go!” he educated in the fear of God and the love of 

Peter thought so too; and when the house | duty as interpreted by the straight rule of Puri- 
doors included only the family Uncle George | tan tradition. 
was mollified into staying to our extempore It may be that Gabriel enforced this rule a 
wedding dinner by Pa and Ma Mead’s conced- | little more strictly than was quite consistent 
ing that, with their present illumination upon | with the comfort of his household, from the 
the subject of natural depravity, they could not | fact that he had himself departed from it so 
pronounce themselves to have done quite so | far as to marry a Quaker, who, loving and sub- 
badly in the way of sons-in-law after all. missive wife though she had proved, quietly re- 

Those two people, singular as its inconsist- | tained and exercised the privilege of separate 
ency may seem with the law of first impres- | faith stipulated for in her marriage covenant. 
sions, afterward became as good friends as I | With equal exactness did she observe the coun- 
ever had in my life, and, like Uncle George, | ter stipulation that her children were to be edu- 
continued so till the day of their death, cated in their father’s creed, and Nazareth had 

assuredly been so educated, But besides the 

Just then the drowsy ery of ‘‘Island Pond!” | Puritan and the Quaker, the girl possessed a 
shoveled us all up to shiver in the fiscal out-| third parent called Nature, and upon her be- 
house. stowed all unconsciously an adoring faith and 
tenderness quite foreign to the placid love and 
— 4 — duty never denied to father or mother. 

NAZARETH PITCHER. Those whom we love we love to meet with- 
ye whom you please within twenty miles | out spectators, and Nazareth’s reward and in- 
44 of its waters how, or when, or why Float- | dulgence, after the labor of the day, was to wan- 
er's Bay received its name, and you will proba- | der by herself through the woods and fields, or 
bly be informed that the how and the when are | long the shore, indulging in the dreams and 
questions without reply, but that the why is | reveries that her father would have called sin- 
“because of the floaters there.” 'ful, and her mother idle. The third parent, 

Pursuing the inquiry you will farther learn | however, approved and encouraged them; and 
that, owing to some peculiarity in the trend of | to her only did Nazareth reveal them, not in 
the shore and the course of the tides, whatever | words, but in snatches of song, in faint linger- 
bread may be cast upon the waters within fifty | ing smiles, in long, wistful gazing across the 
miles of this point is sure, sooner or later, to | quiet waters, in half-unconscious tears and 
make its appearance in Floater’s Bay, then to | causeless sighs, in the tender touch of her lips 
be either thrown as a waif upon its shores, or upon some unplucked flower, in the fondling 
to wearily wear itself to fragments by cease-| care bestowed upon some wounded bird or 
lessly beating upon the rocky point that guards | stranded fish. 
its entrance. 

Holding fast to this clew you will, if you care 
to pursue the inquiry, be led to search the Coun- | 
ty Records in the neighboring shire town, and| It was in the dreamy twilight of an autumnal 
will there find that the tract of land granted to | day that Nazareth, somewhat sad and solitary, 


“If Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of -the flower 


| 
\ 
Who is it that could live an hour?” 
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though why she could not have told, sat upon 
the beach at the head of Floater’s Bay, and 
amused herself by shaping figures in the mist 
wreaths creeping in from seaward. Of a sud- 
den one of these shadowy forms grew real, and 
from an iceberg or a man-of-war fell to the pro 
portions of a little boat, manned and command- 
ed by a gallant young fellow, who presently 
leaped ashore, and holding his boat by the 
painter as a landsman might his horse, took off 
his cap and said: 

“Excuse me, Madam, but can you tell me 
who lives in the farm-house beyond the hill ?” 

** My father, Gabriel Pitcher,” said Nazareth, 
with the blood tingling at her fingers’ ends. 

** And do you think he would give a night's 
lodging to a belated traveler?” pursued the 
stranger, with a frank smile; and as the girl 
slightly hesitated at answering a question in her 
father’s name, he continued, with a little pride: 

‘*My name is Richard Armstrong, and I am 
passenger upon the ship Anne Lovering, lying 
just now in the harbor above here. Finding 
the time hang somewhat heavy upon my hands, 
I took a boat this morning and set out for a 
cruise along the shore. I ran farther than I in- 
tended before the wind, and now that I have it 
ahead, and the fog coming in like a race-horse, 
I hardly dare venture a night-voyage in un- 
known waters. So, fair Mistress Pitcher, if 
your father will, as I said, give me shelter, and 
you will show me the way to his house, I shall 
owe you both my hearty thanks, and such far- 
ther acknowledgment as you will consent to re- 
ceive.” 

**Come with me, Sir, and I will bring you to 
my father, who will answer for himself,” said 
Nazareth, not without a certain quiet pride upon 
her own part, and then she stood silently ob- 
servant while Richard Armstrong made fast his 
little skiff to the boulder upon which she had 
been sitting, arranged his disordered dress, and 
finally turned to her, saying, with a smile, 

“Your pardon again, Mistress, for having 
kept you waiting, but I am ready at last.” 

So they went silently up the rocky path, and 
over the hill, and through the meadow skirting 
the wood until, through the shining and odorous 
orchard, they-came upon the house, and Gabriel 
Pitcher just coming from the barn with pails of 
frothing milk. 

To him the stranger announced his errand in 
the same frank and assured manner he had al- 
ready told it to the girl; and, hardly waiting 
for the end, the farmer gave him welcome in 
the hearty and homely fashion of the times 
when words meant deeds, not sound. 

In the morning the guest departed, but with 
an invitation and a promise to repeat his visit 
before the Anne Lovering should again set sail 
for England, whence she had come. But the 
Anne Lovering discharged her cargo, and re- 
ceived another, and at last set sail for her ap- 
pointed port, and Richard Armstrong lingered 
in the quaint, old sea-port town which at first 
he had pronounced so dull, and where now he 
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seemed well content to spend his life. To such 
questions as were put to him, he answered care 
lessly that he had no especial business any 
where, that he was traveling to see the world. 
and that his stay or his departure at any giyen 
time were equally uncertain. 

But Nazareth no longer wandered alone upon 
the shore, or through the withering fields and 
woods; no longer gazed with nameless yearn 
ing across the waters, or spent her tenderness 
upon flowers or birds or fishes. The sun had 
risen upon her day, and his glory filled her lif 
with joy and beauty. 

All this did not come about unquestioned, 
The mother, through many wise and cautious 
observations, convinced herself of the probity 
and moral worth of her daughter's lover, and 
the father made inquiry of the merchants t 
whom Armstrong gave his reference as to his 
worldly standing and repute. The answers t 
these questions were satisfactory beyond the 
farmer’s expectations; and, in the confidence 
of their own bedroom, he informed his wif 
that Nazareth had done better for herself than 
ever he had expected to see her. 

So the wooing prospered, and at Thanks- 
giving time there was a quiet wedding at the 
old farm-house, and Nazareth Pitcher became 
Nazareth Armstrong, while her father, with 
pride and ambition, and her mother with loy- 
ing trust, looked on with no thought of misgiy- 
ing. 

It had been settled that the new-married 
couple were to spend the winter at the farm 
house, and in the spring to take passage for 
England; the bridegroom’s home. But when 
spring came these plans were changed. Arm- 
strong, who had in the course of the winter 
made several journeys to the city, for the pur- 
pose, as he said, of receiving remittances and 
news from home, brought back upon one occa- 
sion a very grave face and a business-looking 
letter announcing that his immediate presence 
in Lendon was absolutely necessary to the safe 
conduct of his affairs. This letter he showed 
to Nazareth; and when she had read it, and 
looked confidingly into his face, he kissed her 
and said : 

‘You see, sweet-heart, that I must go at 
once.” 

“Yes, we must go,” said Nazareth, placidly. 

‘*Not we, but I,” explained the husband, 
with a look of pain and something more upon 
his face. ‘I can not take you in your present 
state of health, and in this stormy season of the 
year. You must wait, and I will come again 
for you so soon as you can travel,” 

The poor child turned as white as the snow 
dashing against the window, and sank sudden- 
ly into a chair. It was the first cloud between 
her and that glorious sun that had risen upon 
her life, and the shadow fell with an ominous 
chill upon her heart. But she said little, and 
her parents less, in opposition to her husband's 
plan ; and a week later he left them, with more 
than one tender charge to Nazareth’s parents 
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to keep her safely until his return, and to Naz- | remember those who had cared and prayed and 
areth herself so many loving and passionate | toiled for her through all her infancy and youth, 
farewells that the mother at last came between | and make some effort now to repay their exer- 
them, saying, gently: tions by the exertion on her own part necessary 
‘ Richard, thee will make her sick. Go and | to keep life within her wasting body. 
return as quickly as thy business permits. Thou To this keen and wintry argument Nazareth 
does not leave thy wife with strangers, but with listened with wide open eyes, and cheeks that 
her own people.” flushed and paled with emotion. Evidently the 
A prophetic sentence, and one that may have | shock of such an appeal, following the tender 
risen to the memories of all that little group | and tearful lamentations of her mother, had at 
more than once in the days that were to follow. | least recalled the dying girl's attention to mat- 
A letter sent back by the pilot announced | ters around her which had seemed entirely for- 
that Armstrong had sailed, and another, two | gotten or set aside. When Gabriel 
months later, that he had arrived at Liverpool, | ceased his daughter humbly said : 
and after this nothing. Nazareth wrote by “Thank you, father. I will try.” 
every opportunity, and waited with the terrible And try she did to such effect that in a few 
patience of woman for replies; but none came. days she was creeping about the house, the 
The long, hot summer days found her still wreck and shadow of herself to be sure, but 
watching and waiting, a little less confidently | still alive, and with the weapons of youth and a 
now, but still with a patience only to end with | strong constitution to aid her in the terrible 
life. Her favorite haunt was Floater’s Bay; | fight she had yet to make against despair. 
and here she would sit for hours curiously 
watching the waves breaking at her feet, and 


Pitcher 


The winter passed and the spring came on 
with more than its usual proportion of furious 
now and again depositing some waif of town, | storms and deadly winds, Floater’s Bay was 
or vessel, or far-off wreck. Once her mother, | crowded with relics of wrecks and trophies 
softly following, stood watching her long and | torn from vessels not wholly subdued by the at- 
silently until she could bear it no longer, and, | tack of wind and wave. Nazareth, now re- 
coming forward, drew the bright head to a pil- | stored to bodily health, but sadly changed from 


low upon her bosom, saying : 

‘Does thee think to find news of him among 
the floaters, child ?” 

“Tt will come in God’s own time, mother,” 
said the girl, turning her white face a little 
closer to that tender heart; and so they sat for 
hours, with never another word between them. 

At last Nazareth could go no longer to the 
shore, and when the golden autumn came and 
bronght the anniversary of the day she first met 
Richard Armstrong, her desperate calm gave 


the bright and hopeful girl whom Richard Arm- 
strong had found waiting for him upon the 
shore, had resumed her daily walks, and al- 
most every sunset found her seated quietly 
upon her favorite rock watching the wild 
waves at her feet as earnestly as if some day 
they were sure to bring her back the peace, and 
joy, and hope that she so long had lost. 

One night her father interposed as she 
leaving the house, saying : 

“There will be an awful storm to-night, 


was 


way at last; and shutting herself up in her own | Nazareth; I would not go down to the shore. 
chamber, her marriage chamber, she gave way | Wait until morning.” 
to such a terrible passion of grief as in the end “Very well, father,” replied she, and waited ; 
nearly destroyed her life, for before morning | but all the night long her mother heard her soft- 
she was desperately ill, and when she recovered | ly pacing her chamber, moaning and sobbing, 
it was with the loss of the great hope and joy | and only pausing while she leaned from the 
that had hitherto sustained her. | casement out the black and howling 
The anniversary of her wedding came and| storm. Suddenly she came to her father’s 
passed, and the broken-hearted mother left her | door and called to him: 
daughter’s bedside and came to her husband, | “Father! father! There is a vessel driving 
where he sat alone gloomily gazing into the | upon White Reef! They are firing guns. I can 
embers of a decaying fire. see their lights. Oh, father, father, can nothing 
“We shall lose her, Gabriel; she is going | be done?” 
fast. Our only child is dying, and none can | 
save,’ moaned she. 
**She shall not die. 
none can save! 


into 


She was like one mad in the fierce excite- 
|ment of her hope, and before her father left 
How dare you say that | the house he led her back to her chamber and 


Is this your faith in God, or | turned the key upon her, saying to his wife : 


in your own child?” sternly demanded the old “Go to her, Rachel, and do not leave her 
Puritan, and, rising up, he went straight to | for one moment, if you care for her. She fan- 
Nazareth’s bedside and confronted her not! cies that man is aboard the wreck, and she may 
with the tender petitions of love, but the stern | be down on the beach before you know it, unless 
and requiring exhortations of his uncompromis- | you watch.” 

ing belief, demanding that she should rouse her-| “Surely I will watch over her, Gabriel,” re- 
self from the lethargy of soul and body into plied the mother, somewhat reproachfully ; but 
which she had fallen, should prove herself | when, after helping her husband to gather to- 
worthy of her ancestry and of the holy faith | gether the articles likely to be needed upon his 
in which she had been bred, that she should | expedition, the good woman went to look after 
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her charge, it was too late. The casement 
swung loose in the furious wind, and the cham- 
ber was empty. Like one distracted, the poor 
mother rushed out into the night, calling and 
searching, equally in vain, for the sweeping blast 
bore away her voice, and the darkness and rain 
blinded her eyesight. She knew not whither 
her husband had gone, or what point Naza- 
reth would be likely to attempt to reach, so 
that finally she could only return to the house, 
and, casting herself upon her knees, pour out 
her soul in silent prayer, not only for her own 
beloved ones, but those others who might at 
that moment be perishing even in sight of res- 
cue. Morning broke and found her still so 
occupied ; but as soon as the light had grown 
sufficient to enable her to distinguish objects 
with certainty she prepared to leave the house, 
and, in spite of the unabated storm, to seek 
her child wherever she might have wandered. 
Upon the threshold she met her husband, and 
in few words told him their common misfortune 
and her proposed errand. 

“Stay you at home, Rachel. I will seek the 
child and bring her to you,” said he, briefly, and 
Rachel did not think of disputing his command. 

Drawing his hat lower upon his brow, and 
fastening his coat more securely about him, 
Gabriel Pitcher turned his face again toward 
the sea, and for an hour wandered along the 
shore among the groups of men looking out to 
White Reef, where still hung a few timbers and 
fragments of the wreck. Not one body had 
come ashore, and no attempt at rescue had been 
possible from the very moment she had struck. 

But no one had seen Gabriel Pitcher’s daugh- 
ter, and although several had offered to aid his 
search, no one disguised his belief that it was 
useless. 

‘*She’s gone over the cliff in the darkness, 
and unless she comes ashore in Floater’s Bay 
never will be heard from again,” muttered the 
fishermen among themselves; but Gabriel, with- 
out listening to them, was already on his way 
to Floater’s Bay, unsearched as yet, because it 
lay in quite another direction from the beach 
opposite White Reef, where the doomed ship 
had struck. 

Floater’s Bay was reached at last, but the 
driving mist and wrack so obscured the view 
that the father at first believed his search as 
vain here as in other quarters. In despair he 
called aloud : 

** Nazareth! Nazareth, my child!” 

** Here am I, father,” answered a feeble voice, 
and from beneath the shelter of a cave-like rock 
appeared the young woman, pale, drenched, and 
exhausted, carrying an infant in her arms. 

“T thought you would look for me, father,” 
said she, ‘‘and as I was afraid I could not come 
over the hill alone, I waited for you.” 

“What have you there, Nazareth?” asked 
the father, mach surprised, as he wrapped her 
in the great shaw] that Rachel had pressed upon 
him at the last moment. 


“Ttis alittle child, father. It came drifting 


tome as aie a 
into the Bay, lashed to a spar, and I went into 
the water and rescued it. I always thought 
the Bay would bring something to comfort me 
for the loss of its other gift.” 

She murmured the last words to herself, but 
her father heard them, and, folding the shaw] 
more carefully about them both, half led, half 
carried his child and her new-found treasure up 
the hill and over the well-known field-path 
home. 

**Care for the baby first, mother,” said Naz- 
areth, laying the infant in her mother’s arms; 
and without pausing to question her, Rachel 
did as she was asked. Not for hours, however, 
were her exertions rewarded, and more than 
once she was on the point of abandoning the 
attempt as useless, when the look of imploring 
anguish in Nazareth’s eyes moved her to re- 
newed efforts, repaid at last by a faint sign of 
life. In another hour the little creature lay 
sleeping in the arms of its adopted mother, safe 
and well. 

From this moment Nazareth came back to 
life. 

So far as could be ascertained the child 
whom she had rescued was the only survivor 
of the wrecked ship, which had been so entirely 
broken up that no clew to its name, size, or his- 
tory, could be obtained; and, unfortunately, a 
wreck upon White Reef was not so rare or ter- 
rible an event in those days as to call for any 
extraordinary research or comment. So Naz- 
areth without opposition, either upon the part 
of her own friends or those of the little girl, 
whom she now considered her own, adopted 
her into her heart as well as her home, gave her 
the name of Coral, and grew once more like 
herself in loving, attending, and petting her 
little nursling. 

And Coral proved herself worthy of the love 
and care so lavishly bestowed, developing not 
only such wealth of beauty and grace that even 
Gabriel Pitcher confessed her “the prettiest 
thing God ever made,” but a sweet and docile 
disposition, a loving heart, and unusually quick 
mental capacities, 

“Take care, Nazareth,” said her mother at 
last, ‘lest thy pretty Coral prove a snare to thy 
feet and a pitfall in thy path. Thee loves her 
too well, daughter.” 

The warning rang ominously in Nazareth’s 
ears for many a day; but still she clung to and 
served her pretty darling, as only a heart so 
loving and so wounded as hers can cling to 
what is left after the best is taken. 

Again the summer was waning, and the sec- 
ond anniversary of Richard Armstrong’s ad- 
vent had nearly arrived, when one day, as Naz- 
areth sat upon her rocky seat at Floater’s Bay, 
and watched the little Coral playing with some 
bright sea-weed and pebbles upon the shore, a 
hasty footstep caused her to look quickly up, 
just to catch the glimpse of a dark, handsome 
face, the next moment buried in Coral’s golden 
| hair. 
| Gabriel Pitcher stood behind, and laid his 
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hand upon his daughter’s head, saying, bro- 
kenly : 

‘‘ Nazareth, my child, be strong. The Lord 
has appointed you another trial.” 

Without reply Nazareth rose, and, approach- 
ing Coral, knelt and put her arms about the 
child’s waist. 

The dark face of the stranger confronted her. 

‘‘She is mine. The Lord gave her to me,” 
said Nazareth. 

“She is mine. I am the mother who bore 
her,” replied the stranger, fiercely; and little 
Coral, clinging convulsively to Nazareth, stamp- 
ed her foot and cried: | 
‘*No, no, naughty lady! You are not my 
mother. Iwill have no mother but this. Her 
name is Nazareth, and mine is Coral, and that 
is grandfather.” 

‘‘ Hush, foolish darling!” said the stranger, 
frowning and smiling at once. ‘ You are no 
Coral, but my own little Mabel, and you shall 
go with me to such a beautiful house that you 
will soon forget all this, and even your new 
mother and grandsire.” 

She laughed as she spoke, but in the next 
moment laid her hand upon her heart with such 
a look of deadly anguish that Nazareth, forget- | 
ting herself and even little Coral, sprang for- 
ward to help her, but the stranger warned her 
off. 

‘‘Thanks, mistress; it is past now. It is 
nly a pain that comes when I am oyertried or 
agitated. Just now, it is seeing my little dar- 
ling there, for whose healthy and merry looks I 
thank you kindly.” | 

At the word Nazareth fled again to her nurs- 
ling, and laying her arms closely about her, 
cried in bitterness of heart, 

* No, no, no, she can not be yours, for God 
sent her to comfort me when I was ready to 
die. She is mine—my very own!” 

At this the father interposed with stern de- 
cision. ‘* Daughter,” said he, “ you may not 
keep from the woman what is indeed her own, | 
or say that God gave you what was only lent | 
fora purpose. Hear her story, and submit, as 
a Christian should, to the rod freshly laid upon | 
your shoulders.” 

So the stranger, obedient to Nazareth’s im- 
ploring eyes, told how she had been married | 
three years before to a man who could not ac- 
knowledge her on account of his family’s oppo- 
sition, and had left her, not knowing that she 
was likely to become a mother. After the 
child was born she had sought him all over her 
own country and others where she had heard | 
that he had been seen. At last she traced him 
to an American city, and finally heard that he 
had spent a winter in or near a fishing hamlet | 
upon the New England coast. Then taking | 
her child, she had come to find and reclaim 
him, and it was the vessel in which she was 
passenger that had gone to pieces upon White 
Reef the night that little Coral came to com- 
fort Nazareth. 

When the storm grew furious the sailors 
VoL, XXXVI.—No. 216.—3 D 











lashed the mother and child to separate spars, 


| intending that each should be the charge of 


two stout swimmers; but no human strength 
was able to combat for a moment the fury of 
the waves upon that dreadful night, and no 
sooner did swimmers and burden touch the 
water than they were hurled asunder, and the 
unhappy mother knew no more until she found 
herself on board a British packet homeward- 
bound, and was told that she had been picked 
up some hours previously by a fishing craft, 
which, not to delay her own voyage, had put 
her aboard the British brig, where she could 
receive proper care and ultimately reach a cen- 
tral port. That her child should have been 
saved seemed impossible to hope, and at any 
rate the captain of the brig absolutely refused 
to put back for the purpose of landing his in- 
voluntary passenger, So soon, however, as 
she reached England, she had dispatched a 
special messenger to make inquiries in the 
neighborhood of the wreck for any news of 
child or father that could be obtained, and 
through him she had at last received intelli- 
gence not only that her child was safe, but 
that her adopted mother was Gabriel Pitcher’s 
daughter and Richard Armstrong's wife.” 

** And your husband ?” gasped Nazareth, as 
the stranger paused, and again laid her hand 


| upon her side, 


“Richard Armstrong is my husband, and 
that child is his and mine, born in lawful wed- 
lock,” said the woman, with sturdy determina- 
tion. 

Then Nazareth fell prone upon the sand, 
and hid her face from even the light of day. 

“Both, both!” moaned she. ‘*'Take both, 
and leave me desolate !” 

**Not desolate, for you have God, and your 
father and mother. More than father or mo- 
ther, you have an unspotted life, and a clear 
conscience,” said Gabriel Pitcher, raising his 
child, and folding her to his breast with un- 
wonted emotion. 

Then, without a look at the stranger, he took 
Nazareth in his arms, and bore her homeward 
as he had done the night when she carried her 
new-found comfort in her arms, 

The child, dimly conscious of the change in 
her destiny, half-followed, half-lingered, weep- 
ing bitterly. Gabriel had reached the top of 
the hill, and paused to rest, when the patter of 
little feet resounded along the hard field-path, 
and Coral, flushed and breathless, caught him 


by the skirt. 


‘“* Away, child! Go to your mother!” cried 
the old Puritan, sternly, and Nazareth moaned 
upon his breast ; but Coral, unheeding all else, 
cried piteously, . 

“She is sick, the woman is. Perhaps she 
is dead. I can not goto her. I am afraid!” 

‘What is that to me? I must care for my 
own,” muttered Nazareth’s father between his 
teeth, and would have held his onward course ; 
but she, who till now had seemed insensible, 
raised her head, and said, feebly, 
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“Set me down, father, and go to her. It is 
the duty of a Christian man; and she has done 
no harm, poor woman, to you or yours.” 

“But you, Nazareth! How can I leave you?” 

‘* Coral will stay with me, or help me to go to 
my mother. Will you help me, little Coral ?” 
asked Nazareth, smiling wanly, and the child 
answered joyfully, 

“That will I, mother dear, for you know I 
am your own little comfort. You call me so 
very often, and I do not forget any thing you 
say.” 

**Come then, little comfort, and let me lean 
upon you for a last sweet moment,” said poor 
Nazareth, taking the child in her arms, and 
bending over her until Coral’s golden hair shone 
full of diamonds. 

Gabriel Pitcher looked at them a moment, 
then strode away, his face dark, and his heart 
swelling more with wrath than pity; and had 
Richard Armstrong stood that moment in his 
path he had surely found the stern old Puritan 
a worthy descendant of those who went out to 
fight—the Bible in one hand, and the sword in 
the other. 

Beside the rock where Armstrong had made 
fast his skiff upon the night of his first visit, 
and where Nazareth had sat and waited for him 
through the two weary years since past, lay the 
stranger woman who had come to claim Naz- 
areth’s husband and Nazareth’s child as all her 
own, dead, Gabriel at first thought, for her dark 
face was livid, her teeth set, her eyes glassy, 
and her form rigid. 

**T will call the neighbors to attend her. 
Why should I bring her beneath the roof she 
has made desolate ?” asked Gabriel Pitcher of 
himself, looking down at the prostrate form, 
with a sense of all the wrong his only child had 
borne seething in his heart ; but there came the 
memory of Nazareth’s plaintive voice, ‘‘It is 
the duty of a Christian man—” and because he 
was a Christian he stooped and lifted her, and 
carried her, not tenderly but carefully, up the 
hill and along the field-path to his home, whith- 
er Nazareth had already made her way, leaning 
upon little Coral, and counting as a precious boon 
every moment in which the child was yet spared 
to her. 

‘* Here is Richard Armstrong’s wife, Rachel. 
If you can find it in your heart to serve her, do 
so. I am going for a doctor,” said Gabriel, 


** You must nurse her as you did Nazareth, 
when you saved her life a year ago,” said th¢ 
good old man, unwitting what a stab he was 
inflicting upon the mother’s heart. 

When he was gone Rachel went away int 
her own room, and there sought help and 
strength where such women are sure to find it: 
and when she came forth it was with a holy 
light upon her face that all who saw her felt 
and understood. 

Then for days and weeks Rachel and Naza- 
reth bent themselves to this new burden and 
bore it, not patiently alone, but lovingly and 
caressingly, and as if it had been a precious and 
coveted gift ; so that before she died the stran- 
ger who had come with bitterness in her heart, 
and the law in her hand to wrest from Nazareth 
what she had been deceived to think her own, 
humbly asked forgiveness of her innocent rival 
for the harshness she had shown; and died 
blessing her and hers, and leaving her child t 
them as a precious legacy and remembrance. 

So they buried her, bravely putting upon hei 
grave-stone— 

“Tur Wire or Riouarp ARMSTRONG.” 
And little Coral once more was Nazareth’s 
child. 

Two years more passed silently and swiftly 
on. Nazareth, still in the early blossom of her 
life, had settled into the quiet and completed 
aspect of a woman whose morning dreams are 
past, and who has accepted the appointed task 
of her day. Some threads of silver shone 


| among her wealth of soft, brown hair, her sweet 


bringing in the stranger and laying her upon a | 


couch in the wide, old-fashioned sitting-room. 
And Nazareth’s mother, pale and cold, and very 
gentle, ministered to the woman who had stolen 
all that Nazareth held dear, even to her good 
name and maidenly repute, as if she had been 
her own child. 

The doctor came, and after a while restored 
the sufferer to consciousness; but in private he 


warned Mistress Piteher that her guest was | 


victim of a fatal disease, that her days were 
numbered, and that their continuance depend- 
ed upon the care that was taken to keep the pa- 
tient from any fatigue, exposure, or emotion. 


eyes no longer wandered expectant over sea and 
earth and sky, but looked out upon the world 
straight and steadfast, content with what lay 
day by day before them, her voice clear and 
soft as it had always been, gained a pathetic 
tone, the echo of a far-off sorrow ; 
these, and a certain shrinking from the presence 


but besides 


of strangers, Nazareth’s life showed no outward 
sign of the storm-that had swept over it. She 
had resumed her maiden name, and, although 
more than once besought to change it, quietly 
expressed her resolution to live out her days in 
her father’s house, content with the duties she 
there found. 

It was thus with her, when one day Coral 
came home bringing with her a gentleman, at 
sight of whose handsome face Gabriel Pitcher 
rose wrathfully, while Rachel moved hurriedly 
toward her child as if to protect her. Nazareth 
alone had power to speak. 

‘‘ Have you come for your child, Richard ?” 
asked she, in a sudden agony of fear. 

‘“‘T have come for you, Nazareth, replied Rich- 
ard Armstrong, slowly, and with his eyes upon 
the ground. ‘Can you forgive me, and con- 
sent to marry me, and be my child’s mother in 
very truth ?” 

No one spoke, but Gabriel Pitcher’s stern 
features softened, and his wife looked eagerly 
into her child’s face. They had never confe ssed 
it to each other, but the stain upon their name 
had eaten deep into both their hearts. 
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Nazareth looked slowly from one to the oth- 
er, reading their wishes in their eyes. Then 
she stooped thoughtfully to kiss the child’s up- 
turned face, and then she looked at Richard 
Armstrong, who never dared to raise his eyes 
to hers. 

‘¢Come with me, Richard,” she said at last ; 
and the two passed out of the house, and over 
the well-known path, until they stood beside 
he great rock at the head of Floater’s Bay. 

Then Nazareth spoke : 

‘‘Tt is nothing new to me that you should 
come to-day to ask this question,” she said, ‘‘I 
knew that you loved me still, and I knew that 
you could never forget the cruel wrong you had 
done me; I knew too that your brave, frank 


the 
tie 


heart wold at last overcome the shame that at | 


first kept you away. So I expected you, and 
my mind is quite resolved. Here where we first 
met we will say good-by forever.” 


He had not expected this, and threw himself | 


on his knees beside her, passionately clasping her 
hand. 

‘*No, no, Nazareth!” cried he. 
take this as your answer. I can not believe 
you will so defeat my hope. Nazareth, I never 
loved woman but you, and I only left you in 
hope that the law might release me from her, 
and suffer me to make you wholly my own. 
When I found this release impossible, I dared not 
return to you, even had you remained forever in 
ignorance of my deception. I had learned so to 
venerate the purity and holiness of your life, 
that I could not sully it by my approach. Then 
when she had told you all, I dared not come from 
very shame, even though I then was free to of- 
fer what to-day I beg, I implore you to accept. 
At last I have gathered courage, and now, oh 
Nazareth, you will not deny me at the last! 
For the child’s sake, for the sake of your pa- 
rents, of your own good name! Oh, Nazareth, 
will nothing move you?” 

She looked him steadfastly in the face, then 
drew her hand away, and pointed to the waters 
rolling in with their mysterious treasure. 

‘* All the crises of my life,” said she, “ have 
come in presence of these waves. They brought 
me you, they brought me Coral, they brought 
me the news that what I mourned as lost had 
never been really mine ; and now at the last they 
bring me you to-day. Richard, when they bring 
me again my youth, and strength, and the glory 


‘*T can not 


and freshness of my life—when they bring me | 


my maidenhood and the hope and pride of a 
young girl’s heart—on that day I will become 
your wife. ‘Till then good-by; and if indeed 
you sorrow for what you have done, and will 


be happier in thinking you have made some | 


amends, leave me the love and companionship 
of your child. Let me keep little Coral for my 


own; I whom no other child shall ever call mo- | 


ther.” 

Her steady voice failed a little as she said 
this, and she turned away her face, while Arm- 
strong said, sadly: 

**She is yours, dear Nazareth, as long as you 
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will keep her, and if ever while we live your 
heart should turn through her to her father—” 

‘“‘T have answered you, Richard, for once and 
for always,” said Nazareth’s soft voice, calm 
and steady now as it had ever been. And with- 
out a word of reply Richard Armstrong slowly 
went his way, turning at the brow of the cliff 
to take one long, last look at the patient figure 
seated beside the sea, her eyes fixed upon the 
far, dim horizon, her brow calm, serene, and 
patient beneath the crown of thorns, that yet 
should turn to a wreath of immortal bloom. 
Then he went his way, and upon earth they met 
no more. 





WHITSUNTIDE. 

YPON the day now known as Easter-day, 
U the first day after the Paschal Sabbath, 
it was the custom of the Jewish priests, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Ceremonial law, 
to wave in the Temple the first sheaf of the 
barley harvest. Seven weeks and one day from 


'that period was the anniversary of the giving 


of the law from Mount Sinai. It was general- 
ly called by the Jews the Feast of Weeks, com- 
ing after the fulfillment of the sacred number 
of seven weeks after the first Paschal] Sabbath, 
which was the highest Sabbath of the year, and 
stood at the beginning of the Ceremonial year. 
The civil year did not commence until Septem- 
ber. Among various appellations it also had 
that of the Day of Fifty or Pentecost. It was 
the second of the three great feasts—Passover, 
Pentecost, Tabernacles—upon which every Jew 
was required by the law to present himself at 
the Temple to fulfill certain religious duties. 
The whole seven weeks were regarded as a re- 
ligious season, being regularly numbered, but 
only the fiftieth day was observed as a feast. 
The fifty days were the season of grain harvest. 
Upon the first day the first sheaf of barley was 
offered in the Temple; on the last two loaves 
of leavened bread, made of the finest wheat 
flour, twelve times sifted, of the new crop of 
the land, were in like manner offered. Both 
were wave-offerings of thanksgiving for the 
kindly fruits of the earth. The custom perhaps 
had part in suggesting our Thanksgiving-day. 
The early Christians called Pentecost Whit- 
suntide or Whitesuntide. It was the first an- 
nual festival instituted by the Christians, and is 
regarded by some as the Chureh’s birthday. It 
was the day upon which the Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon the Apostles, and when the three 
thousand were baptized. ‘The whole Pente- 
costal season was an especial season in the ear- 
ly Church for the administration of adult bap- 
tism: At Pentecost the catechumens, and those 
who had been baptized in the course of the sea- 
son, presented themselves in a/bs or white gar- 
ments. Hence it received the name of ‘* White- 
|suntide.” Some writers think the Wame was 
| symbolical of the diffusion of light that day 
| shed upon the world by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, The former derivation is probably the 
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correct one; the latter being added for evident 
reasons, . 

Easter this year occurs upon the 12th of 
April; consequently Whitsunday must come 
upon the 31st of May, fifty days thereafter. 

Apart from the Sundays of the Pentecostal 
season, in running through the calendar three 
days attract our attention. 
St. Mark’s Day, the 25th of April. 

Mark was a Levite and the cousin of Barna- 
bas. Paul and the latter selected him for a 
companion in their missionary journey to Asia. 
But Mark soon got tired of foreign missions. 
Leaving the Apostles at Perga he returned to 
find a more congenial scene at Jerusalem. 
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Doubtless there are Marks now who prefer 
home to converting the heathen; and perhaps 
with reason, for all people are not naturally 
qualified for the same work. Subsequently 
Barnabas proposed to Paul to take his cousin 
with them on another journey; but Paul, who 
yy had not forgotten or forgiven Mark’s putting 






































ly refused. This created a breach between the 
rt Apostles, who separated. Later Mark seems to 
a have regained the esteem of Paul, for the Apos- 
tle speaks of him as “ profitable to him.” Mark 
was the author of what has been styled ‘‘ the 
Gospel of Events,” as distinguished from the 
: other three. 

In England, during the rule of the Roman 
Church, St. Mark’s Day was a great fast. 
Vaughan says: “I remember, in 1589, being 
then a boy, that an ale-wife, making no excep- 
tion of days, would brew upon St. Mark’s Day. 
Whiles she was thus laboring the chimney took 
fire and her house was burnt. Surely a gentle 
warning to them that violate forbidden days.” 
7 Another writer observes, ‘‘that though there 
was not anciently any fast-day between Easter 
ab. and Whitsunday the Popes had devised a mon- 
" strous fast on St. Mark’s Day.” St. Mark it ap- 
pears was made an exception, and “ had his day 
fasted.” 

Formerly, in England, there were many su- 
perstitions connected with this day. ‘It 
still a custom,” says Hone, “ for young maidens 
to make the dumb cake, a mystical ceremony. 
The party never exceeds three; they meet in 
silence to make the cake, and as soon as the 
clock strikes twelve they each break off a por- 
tion to eat, and when done they walk up to bed 
$i backward without speaking a word, for if one 
speak the spell is broken. Those that are to be 
married see the likeness of their sweet-hearts 
hurrying after them or hear a knocking. Those 
S that neither see nor hear any thing are to die 
Li unmarried, Farther they have terrible dreams 
Pe: ois of new-made graves, winding-sheets, church- 
yards, and of rings that fit no finger or crumble 
into dust. Another dumb ceremony is that of 
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ih ae eating the yolk of an egg and filling the shell 
| ; with salt/when the sweet-heart is sure to make 
? his appearance before morning. Some, more 


brave, lay a branch at the porch of the church 
and watch at twelve hoping to see marriage 











The first of these is | 


j his hand to the plow and looking back, positive- | 


| processions pass by with brides in their owy 
| likeness hanging on the arms of their future 
| husbands. If they are to die unmarried they 
see funeral processions.” 





These are all eyj 
dently simple customs which mark a rustic byt 
imaginative folk. 

St. Mark is the patron saint of Venice. 
name ever awakens thoughts of the city of tl 
sea; of the gorgeous scene of the marriage of 
the Doge with the Adriatic; of the regattas 
finely described by Cooper; of the gondolas, 
and the strains of Tasso echoing along the ca 
nals ; of the Rialto; of Titian, Veronese, Tint 
retto—those masters of coloring; and of t] 
moonlight upon the canals, which renders t! 
scene so wonderfully beautiful. The very name, 
St. Mark, seems to have something ffne abo 
it—something of strength and beauty. But let 
us pass on. 

The second of the three days to which y 
have alluded is the Ist of May, the combi: 
day of St. Philip and St. James. 
native of Bethsaida. 


: 
His 


Philip was a 
He was one of the Twelve, 
and is believed to have preached with great suc- 
cess in upper Asia, and there to have earned 
in consequence the crown‘ of martyrdom. His 
day offers nothing of literary interest. THis as 

sociate, James, must not be confounded with 
James the Great, the brother of John, Boane: 

ges, the patron saint of Spain, and familiar to 
all lovers of chivalry as St. Jago de Compostel 
la; nor with James the Less, the son of Alphe- 
us. He was the uterine brother of Christ—one 
of the later-born children of Joseph and tl 
Virgin Mary, his wife. He became first bish 
of Jerusalem, and was called the Just from th 
great purity of his life. He was also author of 
the Epistle. The Jews, enraged at his success 
as a preacher of the Gospel, hurled him fro 
the Temple, and he died, like Stephen, praying 
for his enemies. His day is unmarked by any 
thing peculiar. 

But the day of Philip and James is also May 
day. ‘*This was,” says Hone, ‘‘the great ru 
ral festival of our forefathers. Their hearts re 
sponded merrily to the cheerfulness of the sea- 
son. At the dawn of May the lads and lasses 
left their towns and villages, and, repairing to 
the woodlands by sound of music, they gathered 
the May, or blossomed branches of the trees, 
and bound them with wreaths of flowers ; then, 
returning to their homes by sunrise, they deco 
lrated the lattices and doors with the sweet- 
smetling spoil of their joyous journey, and spent 
|the remaining hours in sports and pastimes.” 
| Many sweet poets have lent their genius to pre- 
|serve May-day from oblivion—Spencer, Her- 
| rick, Lady Craven, Buchanan. ‘The latter ex 

| claims with enthusiasm : 




















“Hail! thou, the fleet year’s pride and prime! 
Hail! day which fame shall bid to bloom! 

Hail! image of primeval time! 
Hail! sample of a world to come !" 
The festival of May-day is more generally 
| celebrated in Germany than elsewhere. The 


| author of ‘An Art-Student in Munich,” says 
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Howitt, ‘‘describes a May festival witnessed | 
by her, where not alone the painters, poets, 
sculptors, musicians, and good folk of Munich 
ined ont upon a bright May morning to do 
honor to the season, but royalty itself also.” 
This festival has been traced by some to the 
Floralia of the Romans, 
thinks that ‘‘it is but a repetition of the phallic 
festivals of India and Egypt,” which were held 
at the same season of the year. Howitt is of 
opinion that the ** May festival came down from 
ids, who had it from India, The Druids 
celebrated the worship of the god Bel (Apollo 
or Orus) on the first of May by lighting fires 
Hence the day was called 
Further 


Maurice, however, 





upon the cairns.” 
Beltine; for tine means to kindle. 
Britain was once called “ Beli.” 
The Saxons called May Tri-milki, “ Milking- 
dav.” On the first met the Folk-mote or Par- 
liament. But May-day has long been simply 
a rustic festival. a is not familiar with the 
song of the ‘** May-Queen?” and who has not 
heard of the ens and the morris-dance ? 
» was usually painted yellow and black 
al lorned with flowers and flags. Often the 
pole was allowed to stand throughout the year, 
nd was employed again the next season, so 
1at it became historic and associated with many 
fond recollections. 











‘I shall never forget,” says Washington Ir- 
ving, aden en, I felt on first seeing a May-pole. 
It was on the banks of the Dee, close by the pic- 
turesque old bridge that stretches across the river 
from the quaint litt le city of Chester. I had al 
re udy been carried back into former days by the 

antiquities of that venerable place, the examine- 
tion of which is equal to turning over the pages 
of a black-letter volume, or gazing on the pic 
tures in Froissart. The May-pole on the margin 
of that poetic stream completed the illusion. My 
fancy adorned it with wreaths of flowers, and 
peopled the green bank with all the dancing rev- 
Iry of May-day. The mere sight of this May- 
pole gave a glow to my feelings and spread 
charm over the country for the rest of the day ; 
and as I traversed a part of the fair plains of 
Cheshire and the beautiful borders of Wales, and 
looked among swelling hills down a long green 
valley, through which the ‘ Deva wound its wiz 
ard stream,’ my imagination turned all into a 
perfect Arcadia, One can readily imagine what 
a gay scene it must have been in jolly old Lon- 
don, when the doors were decorated with flower- 
ing branches, when every hat was decked with 
hawthorn, ard Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and 
Maid Marian, the morris-dancers, and all the 
other fantastic masks and revelers were perform- 
ing their antics about the May-pole in every part 
of the city. On this occasion we are told Robin 
Hood presided as Lord of the May : 








‘With coat of Lincoln green and mantle too, 
And horn of ivory mouth and buckle bright, 
And arrows winged with peacock fe athers dis ght, 
And trusty bow well gathered of the yew 


while near him, crowned as Lady of the May, 
Maid Marian, 


‘with eyes of blue 
Shining through dusk hair like the stars of night, 
And habited in pretty forest plight— 
His green-wood beauty sits, young as the dew;’ 
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and there, too, in a subsequent stage of the 
pageant, were 
‘The archer men in green, with belt and bow, 

Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl, and swan, 

With Robin at their head and Marian.’ 

‘**T value every custom that tends to infuse 
poetical feeling into the common people, and to 
sweeten and soften the rudeness of rustic man- 
ners, without destré a) ing their simplicity. Indeed 
it is to the decline of this happy simplicity that 
the decline of this custom may be traced ; and 
the rural dence on the green and the homely 
May-day pageant have gradually disappeared 
in proportion as the peasantry have become ex- 
pensive and artificial in their pleasures, and too 
knowing for simp > -enjoyme nt. Some attempts 
have been made o "late years by men both of 
taste and learning to ré ally back the popul: ir feel- 
ing to these standards of primitive simplicity ; 
but the time has gone by ; the feeling has become 
chilled by habits of gain and traffic ; the country 
apes the manners and amusements of the town; 
and little is heard of May-day at present, except 
from the lamentations of authors, who sigh after 
it from among the brick walls of the city.” 

Sut the festival has not entirely disappeared. 
Beltane fires can still be seen in Germany and 
ag eres “ rural England. 

The third day in the Pentecostal season which 
attracts our notice is Ascension-day or Holy- 
Thursday. This feast is preceded immediate- 
ly by three days termed Rogation days. The 
Bishop of Vienne in the fifth century, his dio- 
cese being threatened with calamities, appoint- 
ed that with fasting extraordinary supplica- 
tions should be made Heaven upon these 
days for protection. These supplications were 
termed rogations, and thus the days Rogation 
days. They are not recognized in the Angli- 
can Prayer-Book. 

Ascension-day occurs precisely forty days 
after Easter, and this year will come upon the 
21st of May. It is also the anniversary of the 
Transfiguration, Besides the ‘‘ forty days” in 
which our Saviour was “seen” of the Apostles, 
ions of his special appear- 
ance recorded. Ist. He appeared to Mary 
Magdalene on the morning of the resurrection ; 
2d. Tothe two Marys and Salome shortly after ; 
3d. To Cephas and another disciple upon the 
afternoon of the same day, as they were on the 
road to Emmaus; 4th. To the ten on the night 
of that day (Thomas being absent), at Jerusa- 
lem; 5th. To the eleven on the night of the 
next Sunday ; : _ 1. To his disciples at the Lake 
of Tiberias ; To five hundred in Galilee; 
Sth. To James a brother; 9th. To the eleven 
on the Mount, when he ascended out of their 
sight. In memory of the latter crowning act 
the day has ever since been called Ascension- 
day and Holy-Thursday. It is the only week- 
day, except Christmas, for which there is pro- 
vided a special preface to the Communion, in 
the Book of Common Prayer. On this day it 
was an old custom in England for the minister 
of the parish, accompanied by the officers, the 
master of the parish school, the scholars, and 
some of the people, to go in procession to the 


there are nine occas 
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limits of the parish, which the boys then struck 
with willow wands. It was called “ beating 
the bounds.”” Lysons mentions the practices on 
this day of ‘‘ rush bearing, of hanging up white 
gloves and garlands of roses in the churches, at 
the funerals of young maidens, of foot-ball plays, 
and well-dressing.” The latter festivity claims 
a high antiquity. It somewhat resembles May- 
day. These customs are both poetical and 
beautiful, tending to promote mirth and genial- 
ity, and, as Edwards says, ‘‘should not be 
lightly left to pass away ; they have their mor- 
al.” The well-dressing is doubtless a relic of 
the Roman fontinalia—festivals held in honor of 
the nymphs of the fountains, when nosegays 
were thrown into the waters and crowns of 
flowers were placed around the wells and fount- 
ains. Reverence for wells was common in the 
East at an early day. The wells of the patri- 
archs were always honored, and Bethesda was 
a sacred pool never to be forgotten. 

Nageogorgus, in the ‘‘ Popish Kingdom,” as 
rendered by Barnaby Googe, thus satirically 
describes some of the scenes which character- 
ized Ascension-day in medieval times : 


“Then comes the day when Christ ascended 

to his Father's seate, 

Which day they also celebrate 
with store of drink and meate. 

Then every man some bird must eate, 
I know not to what ende, 

And after dinner all to church 
they come and there attende. 

The blocke that on the aultar still 
till then was seen to stande, 

Is drawn up hie above the roofe 
by ropes and force of hande: 

The priests about it round do stande, 
and chant it to the skie, 

For all these men’s religion great 
in singing most doth lie. 

Then out of hande the dreadfull shape 
of Sathan downe they throwe 

Oft times, with fire burning bright 
and dasht asunder too. 

The boyes with greedie eyes do watch 
and on him straight they fali, 

And beat him sore with rods and breake 
him into pieces small. 

This done, they wafers downe do cast, 
and singing cakes the while, 

With papers round amongst them put 
the children to beguile. 

With laughter great are all things done: 
and from the beams they let 

Great streams of water downe to fall 
on whom they mean to wet. 

And thus this solemn holiday 
and hie renowned feast, 

And all their whole devotion here, 
is ended with a feast.” 





Precisely ten days after Ascension comes 
Whitsuntide. We have already described its 
origin and name. The eve of Whitsunday, 
like that of Holy-Thursday, is a vigil. It was 
a custom in the early ages of Christianity for 
worshipers to prepare themselves for the sol- 
emn observance of a principal feast or fast by 
devoting the preceding afternoon and some- 
times night to religious offices. It was in ac- 
cordance with the manners of the age. 
however, have long fallen into disuse. 


Vigils, | 


|— Pentecost or Whitsunday has been aptl 


At the time of the Ascension the Apostles 
were commanded ‘not to depart from Jerusa 
lem, but to wait for the promise of the Father,’ 
In obedience to this command they were all, o; 
the morning of Pentecost, before nine a.m., wit! 
one accord in the same place. Some suppose, 
like Olshausen, this ‘‘ place” to have been a room 
in the Temple. But there is not sufficient eyj 
dence to render the point clear, Suddenly ther 
came from heaven the sound of a mighty rush 
ing wind, which filled the house and was noised 
abroad. Either the sound or the report of 
was heard all over Jerusalem. Simultaneous! 
cloven tongues of fire appeared upon the he 
of each of the Apostles, and they were filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and spake with other tongues. 
This is not the place to go into an analysis and 
explanation of this mighty event. We mere] 
state the fact as it is recorded. In commemo- 
ration of this wonderful scene the anniversary of 
it, or Whitsunday, has ever been distinguish 
in the Church as one of the most important 
feasts of the ecclesiastical year; and as tl 
Church may be said to have begun, in o1 
sense, at that time—the anniversary, too, of 
the beginning of the Jewish Church on Mo 
Sinai, which Church was henceforth done away 





styled, as we have before remarked, the birth 
day of the Church. The day ig also much t 
be remembered by the English Church an 


| those in communion with her as the annivers- 


ary of the legal promulgation, in 1549, of the 
First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. Whitsun 
day, therefore, is also considered the birthday 


|of the Book of Common Prayer, a book, says 


| 


the Presbyterian Lord Macaulay, “the dictior 
of which has directly or indirectly contribut 
to form the diction of every great English writ- 
er, and has extorted the admiration of the most 
accomplished infidels and of the most accom- 


plished non-conformists, of such men as David 
Hume and Robert Hall.” 

Whitsuntide is not without its ancient and 
singular customs. In England, in Roman 
Catholic times, it was usual to dramatize the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the churches. 
Lambarde says that “when a child he saw in 


| St. Paul's the descent of the Holy Spirit } 


formed by a white pigeon let fly out of a hole in 


the midst of the roof of the great aisle, with a 


long censer, which, descending from the same 
place almost to the ground, was swung up and 
down at such length that it reached with on 
sweep almost to the west gate of the church, and 
with the other to the choir stairs, breathing out 
over the whole multitude a most pleasant per- 
fume.” In comment upon a similar scene Na 
geogorgus indignantly exclaims : 
“On Whitsunday whyte pigeons 
tame in strings from heaven flie, 
And one that framed is of wood 
still hangeth in the skie. 
Thou seest how they with idols play, 
and teach the people too; 
None otherwise than little gyrles 
with puppets use to do.” 














A Puritan writer mentions as an historical 
fact that in 1640, on Whitsunday, in Cornwall, 
during sérvice the church was struck by light- 
ning, there being an awful storm, and that many 
were injured, which he regarded as a “ fearfull 
judgment” upon ceremonies, But these ‘** judg- 
ments” do not seem to have been general. Fos- 
broke remarks that Whitsunday was formerly 
‘celebrated in Spain with representations of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost and of thunder from 
engines which did much damage. Wafers or 
cakes, preceded by water, oak leaves, or burn 
ing torches, were thrown down from the roof of 
the church; small birds with cakes tied to their 
legs, and pigeons, were let loose; sometimes 
there were tame ones tied with strings, or one 
of wood suspended.” 

Similar scenes used also to be enacted in Ire 
land. The Irish often kept the feast with milk, 
like the Hebrews, and with cakes and bread 
made with hot water and wheaten bran. Whit- 
sun ales were long in vogue in England. 

In Rome Whitsunday is celebrated with great 
effect, like all the leading feasts of the Church. 
The ceremonies are chiefly religious. 

Whitsuntide in England was long a semi- 
holiday season, especially among the young 





folk, who used to indulge in various games and 
amusements. Drop-handkerchief was played 
in Greenwich Park as late as in 1825. Many 
marriages in humble life have had their origin in 
the games of this season. The gayet ies were con- 
tinued through Whit-Monday and Whit-Tues- 
day, and were all of a similar character. Kirke 
White has some beautiful lines upon these days. 
We give a few verses: 





jocund round, 
ng breeze; 


“Hark! how the merry bells ring 

And now they die upon the veer 
Anon they thunder lond 
Full on the musing ear. 

“Wafted in varying cadence, by the shore 

Of the still twinkling river, they bespeak 
A day of jubilee, 
An ancient holiday. 

“Ando! the rural revels are begun, 

And gayly echoing to the laughing sky, 
On the smooth-shaven green 
Resounds the voice of mirth. 


‘Alas! regardless of the tongue of fate, 

= tells them "tis but as an hour since they 
Who now are in their graves 
Kept up the Whitsun dance. 





“Yet why should thoughts like these intrude to scare 


The vagrant Happiness, when she will deign 
To smile upon us here, 
A transient visitor? 

“Mortals! be gladsome while ye have the power; 
And laugh and seize the glittering lapse of joy; 
In time the bell will toll 

That warns ye to your graves. 


” 


Whitsuntide was also noted once for the cere- 
mony of font-hallowing. This was done in an- 
ticipation of the christenings which were to take 
place. It was usual also in some places to strew 
the church floors with grass; and every where 


to give alms to the poor. 


‘**This season,” says Hone, “was formerly 
greatly preferred for marrying, and in which a 
great many weddings were performed. before 


WHITSU 
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the passing of the Marriage Act. Previous to 
the operation of that law one George Keith, a 
Scotch clergyman driven from Scotland, set up 
a marriage-oftice in the Fleet, and carried on 
the trade since so successfully pursued by the 
Blacksmith of Gretna Green. Few persons so 
much injured the public morals or caused so 
much distress in families as this unworthy man 
and his brethren. They had their setters to 
ask people passing in the streets whether they 
wanted a clergyman to marry them. 

* Keith and his journeyman one morning dur 
ing the Whitsun holidays locked together a 
greater number of couples than had been mar 
ried at any ten churches within the bills of mor 
tality. He transferred his office to May Fair, 
where he continued to officiate for many years, 
till he was obliged to take refuge again in the 
Fleet.” He was finally excommunicated and 
stopped. He lived, however, to his eighty-ninth 
year to contemplate the injury he had done to 
his calling and to society. 

For a long time in England Whit-Monday 
and Whit-Tuesday were reproductions of May- 
day, except in the matter of marriage, for it 
was deemed unlucky to marry in May, while it 
was considered fortunate to marry during Whit- 
suntide. But the revelries were reproduced. 
Thus poles were erected and adorned with 
flowers and flags, and merry meetings were 
held around them with games and dances. 
Even clubs were instituted for the mainte- 
nance of these amusements. At Necton, Nor 
folk, his seat, Major Mason established a gui/d 
for rural sports upon these days. 

One of the oldest customs of the period 


traced by antiquarians is that of Eton Montem, 


which is celebrated at Eton triennially, on Whit- 
Tuesday. It existed in the time of Elizabeth. 
The custom is a very simple one. It consists 


in forming a peculiar procession, and levying 
| what is termed a sak-contribution upon every 
one within reach. The amount collected is de- 
voted to the payment of the expenses, and to 
aid the captain of the Montem in going through 
| the University, should he require assistance. 
There was any quantity of odd scenes and cu- 


rious ceremonies connected with Montem-day 
atEton. Floreat Etona! exclaims every Eton- 
ian perpetually. Doubtless their Montem flour- 
ishes still, though no reason can be given for it. 
‘*Out upow the eternal hunting for causes and 
reasons!” exclaims an Etonian. ‘I love the 
| no-meaning Eton Montem. I love to be asked 
for salt by a pretty boy in silk stockings and 
satin doublet, though the custom has been call- 
ed something between begging and robbing. I 
| love the apologetical mos pro lege, which defies 
the police and the Mendicity Society. I love 
the absurdity of a captain taking precedence of 
a marshal, bearing a gilt baton at an angle of 
forty-five degrees from his right hip; and an 
| ensign flourishing a flag with the grace of a 
tight-rope dancer ; and sergeants paged by fair- 
skinned Indians and beardless Turks; and cor- 
porals‘in sashes and gorgets, guarded by imno- 
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cent polemen in blue jackets and white trow- 
sers. I love the mixture of real and mock dig- 
nity ; 
way for the Duchess of Leinster to see the en- 
sign make his bow, or the head-master grave- 
ly dispensing leave of absence till nine to counts 
of the Holy Roman Empire and Grand-Seign- 
iors. Ilove the crush in the cloisters and mob 
on the mount. I love the clatter of carriages 
and the plunging of horsemen. I love the uni- 
versal gayety, from the peer who smiles and 
sighs that he is no longer an Eton boy, to the 
country girl who marvels that such little gen- 
tlemen have cocked-hats and real swords. 
me a Montem with all its tomfoolery, I had al- 
most said, before a coronation. It is a right 
English scene. There is the stay-maker’s wife 
from Thames Street elbowing a Cavendish, and 
a gentleman-commoner of Cambridge playing 
the agreeable to a farmer’s pretty daughter from 
Chippenham Green. 
your heresy.” 


Cynics, cynics, abandon 
The money raised for this cele- 
bration sometimes reaches a thousand pounds, 
to which the Crown has contributed one hun- 
dred. The Montem is a gala-day which will be 
honored at Eton as long as the “ancient cus- 
toms” are preserved. The ode for the day is 
a queer mixture of nonsense, absurdity, satire, 
and fun. One of them, which is very amusing, 
but too long to quote, thus concludes : 


‘*My tale is o’er, my lyre unstrung, 
The last, last rhyme upon my tongue; 
Farewell, then! should the toward muse 
Expire ere the next Montem views, 
Oh, give a pearly drop of tear, 
If not, a pint of purl or beer. 
Farewell! the world hath been and must be, 
To poets, statesmen, fiddlers, and to me.” 


Pleasing and joyous as are the feelings to 
which the contemplation of such holiday scenes 
gives birth, nevertheless the recurrence of the 
two great days of the Pentecostal season— 
Ascension-day and Whitsunday — necessarily 
awakens thoughts of a far different and of a 
far higher and more absorbing character. Our 
souls kindle with the memories which these an- 
niversaries excite. Ascension-day carries us 
back in imagination to the touching spectacle 
of Moses ascending to the top of Pisgah to view 
the Promised Land and to die; but of whose 
sepulchre no man knoweth, for He buried him: 
to the sublime scene of the mysteri#@us prophet 
Elijah going up to heaven in the chariot of fire, 
leaving his mantle to Elisha, who exclaims: 
“My Father, My Father! the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof :” to the wonderful ex- 
hibition of Christ’s transfiguration upon Mount 


Tabor, and His conversation with Moses and 


Elias in regard to the tragedy that should be 
enacted at Jerusalem—the thought of which, 
on the same spot, eighteen hundred years after, 
is seid by Murat to have given him tenfold 
cou..ge and strength to contend with the in- 
fidel Turk: and to the closing period of our 
Saviour’s sojourn on earth, when, having given 
his last commandment and consolation to his 
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the provost in his cassock clearing the | 


Give | 
the cutting of stones,” 


a, 


disciples, He was taken up, and a cloud re. 
ceived Him out of their sight. 

Whitsuntide, too, recalls the fearful moment 
when Sinai was on smoke, and the God of Is 
rael, standing upon the magnificent pavement 
of sapphire, delivered to Moses, the man of 
God, the Moral Law, putting in his hands the 
two tables, made of the purest sapphire, small 
in size, but each of which was large enough to 
contain five of the Commandments, which were 
engraved on both sides of these precious stones 
in the old Hebrew (now Samaritan) character 
by the finger of God Himself, with a beauty 
which Bezaleel, ‘‘who had understanding iy 
vainly would have at 
tempted to imitate, rendering those God-written 
sapphires the most exquisite gems that the 
world has ever seen. It recalls the awful day 
when the Holy Ghost descended, according to 
the promise, and the Church was born with the 
baptism of fire ; and that most interesting event 
in the history of one of her branches, fhe giving 
to the world the Book of Common Prayer ; “A 
book,” says the Methodist Adam Clark, ‘* which 
next to the Bible, is the book of my understand 
ing and of my heart.” 

Such are some of the recollections which the 
recurrence of these days awakens, We can not 
pursue the subject further. Let the fonts be 


| adorned with Pinzxter flowers, and let a white 
| stone—emblem of bright days—ever mark the 


beautiful season of Whitsuntide. 


FAITH AND FALLIBILITY. 


| eee GRIMSHAW, clad in calico, 


wiped every speck of dust from the pic- 


| tures that ornamented the walls of the Grim- 


shaw parlor. She was a little body—this so- 
ber, plain-faced Esther—so little that she was 
obliged to stand on tip-toe on the stool that 


| helped to raise her toward a level with the pic- 


tures. These pictures that Esther wiped so 
carefully were of trifling value. One PP them 
was the Tree of Life, a ridiculously symmetrical 
mass of green foliage, covered over with wafer- 
like spots containing the names of all the Chris- 
tian graces and virtues. Another was the 
prodigal son enviously watching the mastica- 
tion of husks by the swine at his feet, a picture 
whose striking features were the leanness of 
the man and the fatness of the swine. Anoth- 
er was the return of the prodigal to his father’s 
house, where the artist had represented the 
son in a remarkably tattered green coat, and 
the father’s garments were ‘deeply, darkly, 
and dreadfully blue.” There were other pic- 
tures, home-made wreaths of autumn leaves in 
home-made frames of cones and burs, a won- 


| derful piece of worsted-work executed by Es- 


| 


| 


ther Grimshaw’s mother when her maiden name 
was Ross, and a certificate to the effect that 
Esther Grimshaw’s father, by the payment of 
twenty-five dollars, was entitled to membership 
of the American Tract Society. 

Anne Le Fevre, clad in the daintiest of tint- 





FAITH AND FALLIBILITY. 





—— 


ed muslins, dotted all over with brilliant little | 


bouquets, leaned back in the moreen-covered 
rocking-chair, and glanced around the room 
with a scornful little laugh at Esther’s pictures. 
She was accustomed to oil-paintings and wa 
colors, India ink and chromos, pastels and 
It was Anne Le Fevre’s way 
to laugh at almost every thing Esther Grim- 


ter 


steel engravings. 
shaw did; ‘** Esther was such a prim, unsophis- 
ticated little piece of sobriety,” so she said. 

‘* Esther,” she remarked now, dropping the 
ruffling upon which she had been working, “I 
am going to be your godmother.” 

‘* My what?” asked Esther, pausing in her 
work of polishing the prodigal son. 

Anne Le Fevre laid her head back on the mo- 
reen cushion of the rocking-chair and laughed 
merrily. ‘‘Such a stupid—oh, such a stupid !” 
““Why, don’t you know what 
That comes of being a Meth- 


she exclaimed, 
ag Imother is ? 
odist. If you were an Episcopalian you would 
know something.” 
‘I suppose you are an Episcopalian?” re 
plied Esther Grimshaw, with the slightest tinge 
of sarcasm in her tone, 
“Of course [am an Episcopalian,” answered 
Anne Le “It’s the most proper and 
‘ushionable thing to be.” 
‘Fashionable!’ echoed Esther Grimshaw, 
in a shocked tone. 
‘* Yes, fashionable,” answered Anne Le Fe- 
re. ‘But I forgot that you didn’t believe in 

hions. «I should think not;” and 
ing the plain little calico-clad figure, she went 
off in another merry peal of laughter. 

“*T beg your pardon,” she said, checking her- 
self a few minutes after, seeing how hot and 
angry Esther’s face had grown. ‘‘I am going 
to give you a new name, and at the christening 
I will stand your godmother.” 

“JT don’t understand you,” replied Esther 
Grimshaw, shortly, ‘‘and I don’t know what 
kind of a mother a godmother is, but I think I 
might better be an orphan than have such a 
mother as you.” 

Anne Le Fevre laughed heartily. ‘* Who'd 
ever have thought you were such a little spit- 
fire? I like spunk, though, and I like you 
better than I like most women, I assure you. 
I don’t believe in women as a general thing, 
and there isn’t much love lost between us, for 
they hate me. But I am going to give you a 
new name, and because you are on the trot from 
morning till night, it shall be Dame Trot.” 

Esther Grimshaw laughed. 

“It isn’t much prettier than my old name,” 
she said. ‘‘ But I don’t care. 
in a name,” 

**Humph ! 


” 


a name, 


Fevre. 


survey- 


I think there is a great deal in 
answered Anne Le Fevre. ‘*‘ Nowmy 
name indicates my French blood and my fa- 
ther’s family. My mother was a wise woman 
to sink her name of Smith in that of Le Fevre. 
My mother was an ambitious woman. They 
say I am like her.” 
reen cushion and laughed softly to herself. 


There's nothing 


She lay back on the mo- | 


Esther Grimshaw went on with her cleaning, 
thinking what a Anne Le 
She remembered, when they were 
children at scho¢ 


strange girl this 
Fevre was. 
1, what airs and affectations the 
little girl had been guilty of, and yet there was 
something about her that attracted her in spite 
of all her faults. The Le 
lated property since then- 


Fevres had accumu- 
at least they spent 
and this Anne Le Fey re, who had 
come from the city to board at the Grimshaw 
farm-house during the summer months, a 
ished Esther daily by the beauty of her ward- 
robe, the boldness of her opinions, and the het- 


much money 


ston- 


erodoxy of her doctrines. 

Anne Le " 
ing after a limited indulgence, lo 
photograph album on the table. Her smile 
almost a she turned over the 
leaves—the pictures were so very 


Fevre, weary of her self-commun- 
ked over a 
was sneer as 
funny 
her eyes. such at 
couth and outlandish set? 
There the father of all the Grimshaws, 
looking for all the world, she said to he 
out j l ark, his g 


Did any body ever see 
she was thinking, 
was 
self, 
as if he had come irments 
were so antiquated, + Grim- 
shaw too, sitting up str 1 stiff as if she 
had swallowed a ramrod; and she held a book, 
which was the most unnatural thing she could 
hold, for Anne Le Fevre was sure there were 
few things in the world she held so seldom as a 
h inded 
and big-footed, with a pine-tree on one side and 
a marble-topped table on the other. ‘‘ It’s such 
a likely place to find marble-topped tables un- 
der pine-trees !” laughed Anne Le Fevre. 
was Isaac Grimshaw, scared out of his wits, by 
the side of a huge pillar, and in the rear of 
Isaac Grimshaw was 


book. There was John Grimshaw, large 


here 


an ocean, and a steam- 


boat, and a city in perspective. There 
Esther Grimshaw, trying to look natural to 
order with her best silk gown on; and Anne 
laughed at Esther's 
picture but for the Chinese pagoda in the back- 
ground witha piece of oil-cloth before it. There 
too, in all awkward 
Anne Le Fevre, who 
never made an angle in her life, wondered if 
There were 
copies of daguerreotyped friends, and Anne 
shuddered, for they made her think of ghosts 
and grave-yards, 


was 
Le Fevre would not have 

were the little Grimshaws, 
positions imaginable. 
these people ever made a curve. 
There were the neighboring 


farmers, and their wives, and sons and daugh- 


ters; and Anne, in her extravagant way, com- 


| pared them mentally to mummies, and clod- 


hoppers, and scare-crows, and witches of En- 
dor. 

Suddenly she paused, and her face grew in- 
terested. ‘*Who is this, Dame Trot?” she 
asked of Esther Grimshaw. ‘he best-look- 
ing picture in the book.” 

The color crept into Esther’s cheeks, but she 
tried to ask carelessly, ‘‘ Which do you mean 

‘*The only—” Anne Le Fevre paused. She 
was too polite to say what she had first intended. 
‘*The young man with a mustache and quite a 
distingué air,” was her modified description. 
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‘* Don’t talk French to me. _ I don’t under- 
stand you,” replied Esther, evasively. 

‘* Dame Trot, I want to know who the mus- 
tached young man on the last page is?” said 
Anne Le Fevre, decidedly. ‘‘He is from the 
I know it by the cut of his jib. 
You needn't stand there, blushing up to the 
roots of your hair, and pretending you don’t 
know. You knew the instant I mentioned the 
subject.” 

‘* How should I?” asked Esther, with a blun- 
dering affectation of innocence. 


city or town, 


She came and 
looked over the album even, as if it were nec- 
**Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘it is Wesley 
Sheppard.” 

‘*Sheppard!” exclaimed Anne Le Fevre. 
**T remember that name at school, and I re- 
member Wesley Sheppard too. He was un- 


essary. 


I remember his 
sister Jane, moreover, who used to make faces 


commonly good-looking then. 


at me because Wesley would bring me apples 
andcandy. The Sheppards were quite wealthy, 
were they not ?” 


ther, cautiously. 

‘**Ts Jane Sheppard living?” asked Anne Le 
Fevre, with considerable interest. 

“Yes,” replied Esther Grimshaw. ‘‘She is 
a very proper sort of a person.” 

**T would just like to shock her notions of 
propriety,” said Anne Le Fevre, with a twinkle 
of her black eyes. ‘I do like to shock these 
very proper people. I never forgave her for 
her old dislike of me, and there is nothing I 
would enjoy better than showing her a trick or 
two I am able to play.” 





**Oh, Anne, what a queer girl you are!” ex- 
claimed Esther Grimshaw. ‘I don’t believe 
you mean half you say.” 

‘**Keep on thinking so, and see where you 
will land,” said Anne Le Fevre, laughing heart- 
ily. 

Esther Grimshaw began to polish the little 
brass door-knobs, and Anne Le Fevre took 
some stitches in her ruffling. Presently she 
threw it down and walked to the window. 
‘“What a stupid place! oh, what a stupid 
place!” she exclaimed, with a yawn. ‘‘ Doesn't 
any thing ever happen?” 

‘**Oh yes,” Esther replied. ‘‘ We go to town 
to do our trading, and we go out to tea some- 
times, and we go to church Sundays, and once 
in a while somebody gives a party, and in win- 
ter we have singing-school, and apple bees, and 
quiltings.” 

** Well, I wish something would happen now 
besides going to church!” exclaimed Anne Le 
Fevre, impatiently. ‘The doctor said dissi- 
pation would kill me in the city. Iam sure I 
shall die of stagnation out here. How often 
does Wesley Sheppard come here ?” 

“Oh, he is clerk in a store at Kent,” replied 
Esther, with another blush. ‘* But he is com- 
ing home this week for his summer vacation.” 

** What kind of a man is he, any how ?” asked 
Anne Le Fevre, half interestedly and half mis- 


| above her. 


| the foot of the garden that afternoon, laid down 


Something was always sure to happen wher 





** Stu- 


chievously, seeing how Esther blushed. 
pid, I dare warrant.” 

**Oh no!” Esther answered, quickly. “ He 
is quite lively.” 

“ A flirt ?” 

“No!” Esther replied. 
guilty of such a thing. 
ble as ever he can be.” 


‘*He would not be 
He is as good and no- 


Anne Le Fevre laughed sarcastically. 

‘It is true,” said Esther, warmly.  “ Wes 
ley Sheppard would not stoop to a little thing.’ 

Anne Le Fevre kept on laughing. She was 
getting all of Esther’s secret, and then she had 
no faith in man’s infallibility. ‘Prone to eyil 
as the sparks are to fly upward,” she said, mo- 
tioning from Esther’s head bent low in the a 
of polishing the door-knob to her own head fai 


** As the sparks are to fly upward,” 





she reiterated, and then she laughed merrily a 





her own joke. 


Anne Le Fevre, sitting under the elm-tree 


|} the ruffling she was hemming with a smile, 
‘* They are well-to-do people,” answered Es- | 


Something was going to happen—a handsome 


young man was coming down the garden-walk, 





il 
Anne Le Fevre came in contact with handsome 
young men. 

The young man started at sight of Anne L 
Fevre. It was not that she was so beautiful, 
for there were scores of women prettier than 
she, but Anne Le Fevre had a style of bearing 
that set pretty women’s ways at» defiance. 
There was nothing awkward in the young man’s 
start. It was full of the wordless compliment 
of finding more than he expected. Anne Le 
Fevre acknowledged it with a gracious inclina 
tion of a well-shaped head remarkably well set. 

“You are looking for Miss Grimshaw,” she 
said, with a suavity of tone and graciousness of 
manner that was her passport to belleship in 
fashionable society. Her sarcastic brother Jack 
would have called it ‘‘ a ventilation of her court 
etiquette.” 

Young men seldom turned away with indif- 
ference from that sweetness of tone and defer- 
ence of manner. They had won her a score 
of victims. The young man before her, hat in 
hand, under the shade of the elm-tree, was not 
indifferent to them. 
Grimshaw,” he said. 

Anne Le Fevre laughed merrily. Sure as 
fate something wes going to happen. Gerald 
Hyde, the Chesterfield of her New York set, 
and the most graceful of all compliment-payers, 
could not have done it better. 

‘*Miss Grimshaw will be here presently. 
Will you wait for her, or join her at the house ?” 
asked Anne Le Fevre. 

**T will wait,” replied the young man, seat- 


*T was looking for Miss 


| ing himself with easy freedom on a wooden 


bench opposite Anne Le Fevre. ' 

That young lady was entertaining. Few 
had more ability in that direction when she 
chose to exert herself. She displayed that 
ability now by taking the subjects nearest at 














strangers, with no interest in common, were | 
chatting animatedly when Esther Grimshaw ap- | 
peared. 

She shook hands with the young milan, blush- 
ing deeply. ‘‘I did not think you would re- 
member Anne,” she said, addressing the gen- 
tleman. 

The young man looked puzzled. 
tainly never met this face before. It 
one to be forgotten,” he said, gallantly. 

‘Oh, I thought you knew!” exclaimed Es- 
** Don’t you remember 


“T cer- 


is not 


ther, apologetically. 
Anne Le Fevre ?” 

«* Anne Le Fevre, the recipient of my apples 
andecandy! Indeed Ido!” and the young man 
offered his hand in friendly greeting. 

“You see, Mr. Sheppard, I have carried your 


into amusing reminiscences of school-days, 

Esther Grimshaw stood by silent. She was 
hurt. This man was her lover, and she stood 
in his presence eclipsed and overlooked. 

Anne Le Fevre rose to go. ‘‘I have some 
letters to write,” she explained. 

“Don’t go,” remonstrated Esther Grimshaw, 
more politely than earnestly. 

**T beg you will not go,” added Wesley Shep 
pard; and any lack in Esther’s tone was com- 
pensated by the heartiness of his invitatioy. 

‘‘T must.” Anne Le Fevre dropped her ruf- 
fling as she moved away. Wesley Sheppard 
brought it to her. She looked up with a smile. 
Esther was beyond hearing if she spoke low. 
‘Two is a company and three is a crowd,” she 
explained. 

Wesley Sheppard colored, and in a low tone 
responded: “If you make the crowd I must 
confess to a partiality for crowds.” 

Anne Le Fevre went to the house with a 
triumphant smile on her proud face. ‘** Was 


crowd I must confess to a partiality for crowds,’”’ 


she quoted. ‘*And this is the man with the 


popish prerogative of infallibility ! 
the mark!” 
invitation to tea. He had not eaten such bis- 


His taste was excellent, Esther knew. 
the Grimshaw supper-table. 


mented. 
dash on Broadway !” 


animated face. 


Heaven save 
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image better,” said Anne Le Fevre, taking the | 
extended hand and leading the conversation | 


| did not make a pretty picture at all. 
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hand as topics of conversation, and the two| woman would make a dash any where and in 
any society.” 


After tea, while Esther Grimshaw washed 


the dishes, and skimmed the milk, and packed 
the eggs for market, Wesley Sheppard and Anne 


Le Fevre chatted in the parlor. Anne Le Fevre 


had the prettiest way in the world of talking 
trifles. 


Wiser men than Wesley Sheppard had 
mistaken her shallowness for deep waters, and 
he, a novitiate in society, where Anne Le Fevre 
had been at home for years, could not but be 
charmed. He had quite forgotten Esther, the 
cleverest housekeeper and most practical and 
best-tempered woman in those parts, according 
to the Sheppard creed, when she passed the 
window with a pail of milk. 

‘¢The romantic dairy-maid,” said Anne Le 
Fevre, with a smile, 

Wesley Sheppard frowned. 
were too red for beanty, and the pail was heavy, 
and she tugged it along in an awkward, one- 
Then her hair was plain as a pipe 
She 


Esther’s cheek 


sided way. 
stem, and her dress was dark and homely. 
The dai- 
ry-maid was not half so romantic as the tall 
woman leaning in a pretty attitude against the 


window, her hair full of bewitching little waves 


looking for Miss Grimshaw’—‘If you are a| 


Wesley Sheppard accepted Esther Grimshaw’s | 
| and in a restless way commenced promenading 
cuits as Esther’s mother made since he went 
away, and every body knew there was not such 
anotable cake-maker in the country as Esther. 
He said 
it half in justification for his thoughts of the 
handsome woman he knew he should meet at 
**Such a splendid 
creature for this out-of-the-way place!” he com- 
‘“*Why, that woman would make a 


At the Grimshaw supper-table he sat oppo- 
site the woman capable of making a dash on 
Broadw ay, and had a chance to note more fully 
the grace of Anne Le Fevre’s manners, the sil- 
ver clearness of her voice, the beauty of her 
brilliant eyes, and the magnetic power of her 
** By Jove!” he thought, ‘the 


and kinks, and her dress harmonious in color 
and exquisite in fit. 

Anne Le Fevre picked up the photograph al 
How many conversations photograph 


almed in 


bum. 
albums have saved from becoming be 
silence, or going down at sea among rocks and 
Anne Le 
ments were not severe as her morning thoughts 
had been, but Wesley Sheppard found himself 
old faces he had always 
They had passed Esther's 


breakers of discord! Fevre’s com 


laughing over good 
held in reverence. 
picture with no comment save Wesley Shep- 
pard’s half apology, ‘ Esther’s dress is not so 
becoming as it might be, and those horrible 
back-grounds are trying to any body.” 

‘«'These country dress-makers make the wo- 
men look such dowdies!” Anne Le Fevre said, 
over the next picture; and Wesley Sheppard 
blushed visibly, wondering if Esther Grimshaw 
was included among Miss Le Fevre’s dowdies. 

He shut the album with a feeling of relief, 


He was thinking of his posi- 
tion with Esther Grimshaw. His folks and 
her folks expected him to marry her, Esther 
doubtless expected the same thing, and he could 
not but confess it was a reasonable expectation, 
with his devoted attention for years as a foun- 
dation. He himself had expected to marry her. 
All his life long he had heard praises of her 
goodness, and cleverness, and practical common- 


the little parlor. 


| sense; but it was a pity she did not crimp her 
hair, and wear thin, cobweby dresses like Miss 


and it was so much against a wo- 





Le Fevre’s ; 
man to have brown hands ; 
trying to a man’s nerves to hear his proposed 
wife called ‘*dowdy.” He wondered if he real- 
ly stood committed. If he did not. just think of 
that glorious Miss Le Fevre! 


and it was horribly 


He paused in 
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front of one of the cheap little prints on the | traipsing out to the barn after eggs and feeding 


wall, and turned to Anne Le Fevre. chickens with a book-muslin gewn on, draggling 
“Are you fond of art?” asked that young | around!” 
lady, with a mocking smile. | ‘**Well, I am sure she might be dressed up 


Wesley Sheppard had not observed the print | sometimeg’ muttered Wesley Sheppard. ‘H > 


before. Now he turned and saw the prodigal | father is rich enough to keep her without work: 
son. Weeks after that picture thrilled him, | and I think the old man might shell out a | 
poor, and cheap, and miserably colored as iffmore bountifully and furnish the house better, 
was. He laughed now, the prodigal was so ex- | Such another set of pictures! Nothing but two 
ceeding lean, the swine so cumbrously fat, and | and-sixpenny daubs and some home-made af 





++] 
ittle 


the husks such ridiculously unnatural husks. fairs that look so cheap!” 
‘*T thought your preference was strongly in “Well, I do believe you’ve gone bes 


favor of nature,” said Anne Le Fevre, with a | yourself!” exclaimed Jane Sheppard, surveyin 





meaning smile, as Esther Grimshaw entered. her brother with astonishment. ‘I though 

**Qur preferences are beyond our control,” | you considered that the sun rose and set wit 
was the low answer; and Anne Le Fevre saw | Esther Grimshaw. Maybe you don't know 
in it the self-justification for a fickle and waver- | that if Mr. Grimshaw had kept his daugh 
ing preference. 








without work she wouldn’t be a suitable w 
Wesley Sheppard, tapping the toe of his boot | for you.. If your going to town don't 


} ive V« 


impatiently with a riding-whip a few days later, | any more common-sense notions than yor 
listened to his sister Jane’s praises of Esther | spoken to-day it will be the sorriest day’s worl 


k 

Grimshaw. you ever done for yourself, going there.” 
“She is the steadiest and womanliest girl I **Oh, pshaw, Jane!” answered Wesley Shep- 

ever knew,” said Jane Sheppard. pard, ‘* You live so alone by yourself that you 


“Yes,” Wesley assented, cutting the air | don’t see the onward movement of the world.” 
with his riding-whip. “Onward movement of the fiddlestick !” r« 


“She manages every thing at home and |torted Jane Sheppard, indignantly. ‘I hoy 


yu 





takes all the care off her mother,” continued I’ve got some common-sense left. Have y 
Jane Sheppard. ‘ Miss Grimshaw told me! seen Ann Le Fevre at the Grimshaws ?” 
that Esther could do the week’s baking just as ‘** Yes,” answered Wesley Sheppard, with an 
well as she could. She’s a beautiful hand with imation. ‘* What a splendid woman she has 
butter, too; and I declare I never saw such grown! She has a great deal of manner.” 
clear starching in my days as Esther's is. She’s **Yes, a great deal of bad 


manners, an 
done up quarts and quarts of canned fruit this swered Jane Sheppard. ‘Call her a splendid 
summer. And she’s just as handy with her, woman, with her hair all twisted up till it don’t 
needle. Miss Grimshaw showed me a bosom look like nothing but a crow’s nest, and her 
Esther had stitched the other day. I always frocks a-swabbing the ground, and covered 
thought I was a dabster at stitching; but, laws! | with all kinds of gimcracks? Call her a splen 
mine wouldn’t hold a candle to Esther's, You'll; did woman? Why, she hasn’t an atom of Es 
never want me to make any more shirts for you | ther Grimshaw’s knack and gumption.” 
after Esther has tried her hand at one.” **T dare say she knows less about household 
Wesley Sheppard struck his boot so hard | drudgery than Esther,” replied Wesley Shep- 
that he winced a little. Perhaps, though, his | pard; 





‘but I tell you, you might travel many 
sister’s words hurt him more. ‘It seems to a day and not meet such a splendid sized wo 
me Esther don’t wear her hair so becomingly as man. Gracious! how dress shows on her!” 


she might,” he said, rather irrelevantly. “You talk as if a woman was nothing but a 
Jane Sheppard looked up with surprise, | figure to hang dry-goods on, and the nearer the 
“Why, how can you say so?” she exclaimed. | size of an elephant the better,” retorted Jane 


‘“T’m sure you never saw any thing neater or Sheppard, angrily. ‘Ann Le Fevre would be 
smoother. You wouldn’t want her to kink it a good advertisement for a dry-goods store, but 
all up like them heads we see in fashion-books. | as a woman I consider her a failure.” 

' 


Goodness! They look more like brush-heaps “Oh, well, we won't quarrel about her,” said 


than the heads of civilized white folks. Might , Wesley Sheppard, in an impatient tone. ‘‘We 
as well have nigger’s wool in the first place! | never could agree abouther. You always hated 


It’s ruination to the hair, too.” her at school when I gave expression to my boy- 
‘* Well, I am sure she might wear better ish fancy.” 
clothes,” persisted Wesley Sheppard. ‘‘ She ‘¢Yes,”’ assented Jane Sheppard; “she was 


wears homely dark dresses, and I am used to | always a deceitful little minx; but she never 
seeing ladies in town with pretty, thin dresses pulled the wool over my eyes; I could read her 


—white, and pink, and sky-blue.” like a book,” 
‘*Why, Wesley Sheppard, I believe you've Wesley Sheppard made no reply, but com- 
taken leave of your senses!” answered Jane ; menced singing: 
Sheppard, angrily. ‘‘A pretty figure Esther ““T would I were a boy again, 
would cut, sweeping, and baking, and churning, I would not be a man.” 
and tending to the milk and butter, with a white «Since you are one, don’t be a fool,”’ was his 


dress on! Wouldn't she be a pretty spectacle | sister’s sharp comment. 








If Jane Sheppard’s fool was a man whom 
Anne Le Fevre should interest, she had reason 
to pronounce her brother a fool. Day after 
dav found him at the Grimshaw homestead. 
It had been his habit to go there frequently 
while visiting his home, but aforetime he had 
gone at hours when Esther was disengaged. 
Now the mornings found him there when Es 
ther was occupied in her domestic duties; but 
Anne Le Fevre, hemming yards of ruffling, or 
stitching away at delicate embroideries, gave 
him entertainment and pleased attention. So 
the days of Wesley Sheppard’s vacation passed. 

‘You will settle it all with Esther, I sup- 
pose, before you go away this time,” said Jane 
G] 


eppard, anxiously, the day before Wesley was 
toreturn to town. ‘Your salary is large enough 
to keep house on, with such a careful manager 
as Esther is.” 

“Oh, bother! I am not ready to get mar 
answered Wesley Sheppard, impa 
tiently. ‘*I don’t know as I ever—” 

He paused. He could not say to that rigid 
sister Jane it was doubtful if he ever married 
Esther Grimshaw. 

Jane Sheppard was thoroughly angry with her 
brother for his unaccountable behavior. Such 
a treasure as Esther was! ‘She'd serve you 
Tom Akers, who'd give his two 
* And 
you gallivantin around with that lazy trollop 
of a Le Fevre girl! Why, a man would have 
to be made of gold to keep that woman a-go- 
ing. And you say men admire her? Lord, 
what fools men are!” 

Wesley Sheppard was turning over in his 
mind his sister’s estimate of his sex as he took 
his way to the Grimshaw homestead in the sum- 
mer twilight. He encountered Esther leaning 
over the rails in the south meadow. He caine 
upon her so suddenly that he almost started 
when he found her grave brown eyes looking up 


ried yet,” 





right to marry 
eyes to get her,” she said, indignantly. 


into his. 

** What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“Oh, I had every thing done up for the night, 
and it was warm and stifling up at the house, 
and I didn’t want to talk to any body up there, 
Esther said, letting her 
eyes wander over the south meadow with a sort 
of weary longing. 

“Is Miss Le Fevre up at the house?” asked 
Wesley Sheppard. ‘I promised to undertake 
a commission for her in the city to-morrow,” 
he added, seeing that Esther's brow had clouded 
at mention of her name. 

‘**T left her in the parlor,” Esther answered, 
simply. 

“Well, I must go,” said Wesley Sheppard, 
carelessly. 

Esther ought to have kept the pain out of her 
eyes. Wesley Sheppard had no business to see 
it; but Esther Grimshaw was all woman, and 
an unsophisticated woman at that. 

“T'll see you again,” added Wesley Shep- 
pard, kindly, as if in compensation for his last 
careless words. 


so I came down here,” 
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“T'll try to run around a minute in the morn- 
ing,” he said to himself as he moved away. 
Wesley Sheppard was not comfortable. Esther 
Grimshaw was such a true woman, he knew 
that. had not looked so very 
homely that night. She was neat as a pin, as 


Somehow she 


Jane said, and that brightening and saddening 
in her eyes was beautiful. Miss Le Fevre did 
nothing prettier than that. He turned and 
looked toward the south meadow. There was 
aman approaching Esther. Was it ?—Yes, it 
was Tom Akers. ‘I’ve the greatest mind to 
turn. around and show him that’s no go,” he 
said to himself; but looking up, he saw Anne 
Le Fevre coming down the road, her gauzy 
dress floating gracefully, like an angel's robe, 
he thought, and her face full of woman’s witch- 


eries. He walked on to meet her, and forgot 


| Esther and Tom Akers. 


Anne Le Fevre’s mood was calculated to 
make him forget every thing save himself and 
herself. Her brother Jack would have said 
she had laid herself out to catch or victimize in 
that mood. 

Wesley Sheppard was a wil 
erward he never saw sheep licking the hs 





ing victim. Aft- 
l 
just ready to slay but he thought of that night. 

They stood at the window, gazing out upon 
the moonlit landscape. 

“TI am quite in love with the country and 
the people,” Anne Le Fevre said, gently. 

Her hand lay temptingly on the window- 
pane—such a white and pretty hand! Wesley 
Sheppard covered it with his broader palm. 
“Would she be content to live always in the 
country? Could she live there with him?” he 





asked. 

Anne Le Fevre withdrew her hand and 
laughed. ‘*Oh no! not for the world,” she 
said. She was going to Europe. All the ruf- 
fling and embroidery she had worked at during 
these weeks was preparatory to that visit. 

“You are going to be married ?” asked Wes- 
ley Sheppard, in the bitterness of wounded 
vanity. 

‘*Yes,” replied Anne Le Fevre. ‘“ I.should 
have told it before, but country people gossip 
so horribly about one’s affairs. You will not 
forget about the lace I asked you to get. It 
will be two dollars a yard, and I want eight 
I don’t know what Pa will say to my 
I ran up a bill of a hundred 
dollars for laces last month. I have a headache, 
and shall retire. Excuse me, please. Esther 
will soon be in. Good-night, Mr. Sheppard. I 
wish you all the good luck possible.” 

Her bow was the last display of court eti- 
quette, and Wesley Sheppard was alone, think- 
ing of his sister Jane’s words—** Lord, what 
fools men are!” Nothing could have taught 
him his folly like that last speech of Anne Le 
Fevre’s. ‘*A hundred dollars for lace!” he 
thought. ‘* What was I thinking of? A man 
would have to be made of gold to keep her 
Jane has very common- 
He looked 


yards, 
extravagance. 


going, as Jane says. 
sense notions if she is sharp.” 
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around the room, and his eye fell on the picture 
of the prodigal son, ‘‘ Husks !” he said to him- 
self; ‘*I have come to this poor fellow’s pitch.” 
His eye softened as it took in the next picture, 
the prodigal’s return, and he remembered the 
story of the best robe, and ring, and fatted 
calf. Would Esther forgive him so? Esther! 
He had left her at the south meadow bars with 
Tom Akers, and Jane had said Tom Akers 
would give his two eyes to get Esther. What 
a fool he had been! He wished Esther would 
come. If Tom Akers was with her he must 
not be seen. If she came alone— 

He held his breath to hear the footsteps that 
came around the house. There was only one 
pair of feet, and those a woman’s. Esther came 
alone. 

Wesley Sheppard did not depart the next 
day. Te told his sister Jane he had concluded 
to remain over another day and take Esther 
Grimshaw to the county Fair, and Jane smiled 
her approval. 

When the autumn came, Anne Le Fevre, sur 
veying laces, embroideries, and dresses spread 
around on chairs and tables, looked up to see 
Esther Grimshaw’s tidy little figure in the door. 

“Dame Trot!” she exclaimed. ‘Of all 
things! Where did you come from? You're 
just in the nick of time. My bridal trousseat 
has just come home.” 

“How beautiful! How very beautiful!” ex- 
claimed Esther, taking up the delicate fabrics 
admiringly. ‘*I suppose he is splendid.” 

“Oh no!” laughed Anne Le Fevre.  ‘* 7 
is quite ordinary.” 

Esther's eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
“Why, I think Wesley is almost perfect,” she 
said, with simple candor. ‘* Don’t you?” 

**Oh no, child! men never are,” answered 
Anne Le Fevre, somewhat impatiently. ‘ And 
you are going to marry Mr. Sheppard ?” 

“Yes,” answered Esther, with a blush. ‘I 
have come in to buy my dresses.” 

“What are you going to buy?” asked Anne 
Le Fevre. 

*T hardly know,” answered Esther. ‘I 
haven't thought much about my clothes. I 
think more about my happiness, and Wesley's 
goodness, and whether I will make him a good 
wife, than I do about my dresses. I thought 
maybe you'd go shopping with me.” 

After a day’s shopping with Esther Grim- 
shaw, Anne Le Fevre stood over the grate in 
her room, strangely thoughtful. Her friend 
Lou Riker looked out of the window and wait- 
ed for Anne to come out of her abstraction. It 
was no use to talk to Anne Le Fevre when she 
had the dumps, she said. 

“It’s the queerest thing!” broke out Anne 
Le Fevre, suddenly, as if she were arguing a 
question with herself, and not communicating 
a fact to a friend. ‘‘it’s the queerest thing, 
and the most enviable thing I ever knew—that 
girl's faith.” 

“What girl's?” asked Lou Riker. 
“Esther Grimshaw’s,” answered Anne Le 





Fevre. ‘‘Oh, you don’t know her. She isn’t 
one of our set. She is a girl away out in th 
country where I boarded last summer. She had 
a lover who she thought was a piece of manh 
perfection, and because it was terribly stupid, 
and this man was a superior sort of a person for 
the country, and I liked to test my power with 
a piece of perfection, I flirted with this gir] 
lover. The upshot of the matter was, he pro 
posed to me just before I left—actually propos 
Just think! He, aclerk in a country store, a1 

I already engaged to Jerome Archbald, th 
banker! Of course the young man didn’t break 
his heart, but coolly turned around and made 
with Esther Grimshaw. It was the most sens 
ible thing he could do, but he had shown his 
fallibility in proposing to me. This girl’s fait} 
is the most beautiful thing you ever saw. It 
isn’t like any thing in you or me, Lou Riker 
In our prospective marriages, you and I think 
mainly of our trousseaus, and the splurge ar 
establishments and turn-outs possible in 
new relation. This girl, Esther Grimshaw, | 
scarcely a thought of these things. To-d: 
she has talked more of her trust in her fiancé, 


and the patience she hopes to have, and t! 
help she hopes to be, than she has of her outfit 
She told me to-day she was foolish enough t 
be jealous of me last summer, but she shoul 
never distrust her lover again. And verily, sh 
will have no need. Such truth and faith as 
Esther Grumshaw’s will anchor any man. I 
would give my kingdom to believe in hum 
nature and my husband as she will.” 

‘*Didn’t you tell her the man proposed to 
you?” asked Lou Riker. ‘It’s such fun to tell 
women these things; it takes the vanity all out 
of them.” 

“No,” Anne Le Fevre answered; “I couldn't 
do it. I could fascinate the man, and wou 
his vanity, but I couldn't destroy that woman’s 


faith.” 


It was a confession showing the spark of true 
womanhood in Anne Le Fevre’s nature. It 
was a justification for Esther Grimshaw’s re- 
mark, that there was always something about 
her that attracted her in spite of all her faults. 


THE CRABBE FAMILY. 

\ R. CRABBE came home worn out by t! 

1 labors of the day. It would have refreshe 
his spirit had he found his dressing-gown and 
slippers waiting by the fire, or even had some 
one brightened up and spoken pleasantly as h 

appeared. Nothing of the sort occurred. Mrs. 
Crabbe had indeed remembered the dressing 
gown, but decided in her own mind that Mr. 
Crabbe was quite as able to wait upon himself 
as she was to wait upon him; no one else had 
even thought of it. As for the pleasant greet 
ing, not a word was uttered. The various mem 
bers of the family looked up for an instant as the 
door opened, and seeing that it was ‘* nobod; 
but father,” returned to their occupations. - Mr. 
Crabbe stepped into the next room—to be sure 
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it was but a step—and brought forth his evening | 
dress, or undress, which he assumed amidst the 
continued stillness of the household. 

‘* Where's the paper?” he said, taking his own 
especial chair and preparing to make himself 
ce mfortable, since no other person showed any 


disposition to make him so. 

There was a moment's delay in producing it. | 
Young Rufus Crabbe, the oldest son, had been 
glancing over the news and thrown the sheet 
As it was damp 


| 


} 


down carelessly in a corner. 
from the press, this treatment had not improved 
Mr. Crabbe uttered an ejacula- | 
If there were | 


its appearance. 
tion of impatience at the sight. 
any thing he detested—and there were many 
things—it was a crumpled paper spread out in 
slovenly shapelessness, instead of being folded 
sharply and trimly down the middle. There 
was no comfort in reading such a rag. As he 
smoothed it out, endeavoring to reduce it to 
something like comeliness, a fresh cause of dis 
satisfaction became manifest. 
‘** Humph !” he said, sniffing. 
boy's habits are intolerable.” 
Mrs. Crabbe flushed at this remark. ‘‘I 
don’t think Rufus smokes more than other young 


That 


‘*Cigars! 


men,” she said. 

**Other young men don’t come into my house 
to do it, however,” returned Mr. Crabbe; ‘‘so 
that is not the question.” 

‘I am sure he hardly ever smokes in the par 
lor,” said Maria, his sister, taking up the defense 
in her turn. 

‘‘It is something he should never be allowed 
to do,” replied the father, with emphasis. 

“It is a pity, Mr. Crabbe,” said his wife, 
‘that you can not always be here to supervise 
our family arrangements. Perhaps you would 
be better suited than you seem to be at present.” 

**T have no doubt I should,” he responded, 
cordially. Mrs. Crabbe was tempted to reply, 
but checked herself. The children had heard 
enough already. She continued her sewing with 
clouded brow and heightened color; while Maria 
remarked to Gertrude in an under-tone that papa 
was dreadfully cross this evening, and Gertrude 
responded, ‘* Yes, indeed! Poor Rufe!” 

Mr. Crabbe meanwhile perused his paper, de- 
nounced the policy of the opposite party, and re- 
joiced in every indication of the triumph of his 
own; then pondered deeply the downward tend- 
ency of certain stocks, and questioned whether 
it were better to sell out at once and stand the 
loss, or hold on a while in hope of arise. Amidst 
these musings the tea-bell rang. 

** Where’s Cecy?” asked Mr. Crabbe, as they 
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folded and airing on a chair-back; that ex- 
plained the general heaviness of the atmosphere. 

Genial chit-chat was not the order of the day 
at the Crabbe table. 
member of the family was brooding over injuries 
received at the hands of another, and so was in- 


It often chanced that some 


disposed for conversation; which cloud cast its 
If there were no 
actual disturbance, each was usually too much 


occupied with his or her individual affairs to en- 


portion of shadow over all. 


ter with much heartiness into topics of common 


interest. Cecy, indeed, sometimes brightened 


them up. 
iness overcame her, 


Sometimes, also, the pervading mood- 
and she grew silent like the 
rest. ‘To-night, in her absence, solemn stillness 
reigned unbroken till the entrance of Rufus, who 
threw himself into the vacant seat next his fa- 
ther. 

** You're late, Sir!” said Mr. Crabbe, severely. 
s he was real- 





Rufus felt injured by the tone, a 
ly not to blame. 
"tye you could give me some rule for finding 
people at home when they owe you money I might 
be earlier,” he answered. 

**Oh!” said Mr. Crabbe. 

**Davis’s. As I was 
took yourg Lansing, and he told me that their 
firm paid in five thousand at the bank to-day to 
Davis’s credit. I knew that now or never was 
our time, so I just turned on my track and took 


** Where was it ?” 


going down street I over- 


the street-car up to his house. He wasn’t in, 


and when he came he 


and I had to wait an age; 
was very offish, and not at all disy 
But I held on and let him see I knew he 
and so, at last, by great good 


sed to hand 
over. 
had the funds; 
luck, 1 got it.” 

Mr. Crabbe was inwardly delighted by the 
news, for this account had been running ‘ 
considerable time, and was held as more than 
doubtful. He was also gratified by 
promptness in attending to the matter 
of satisfaction, however, 

“What shape is it in?” he asked. 

“ Check—on the City Bank.” 

“Very well. 
pose ?” 

** Yes, Sir. 
me go without one, I think.” 

“* And the check is properly stamped ?” 

“You can look at it,” replied Rufus, rather 
‘*T believe I know enough of business 


the boy's 


No hint 








escaped his lips. 


You gave him a receipt, I sup- 


He wouldn't be ve ry likely to let 


sullenly. 
to see that such things are attended to.” 
“Keep your temper, Sir,” said Mr. Crabbe, 
‘and remember to whom you are speaking.” 
Rufus bit his lips to hold back an angry an- 
- 


swer. He had come in elated by his succes$ and 





ok their seats at table. 

**She went to spend the afternoon with Mari- 
an Hammond,” replied his wife. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Crabbe. ‘‘ That accotints.” 

No one asked for what. 


Cecy was out. 


The information just | 
satisfied a certain want in Mr. Crabbe’s mind. 
That accounted for his slippers | 
being in the closet instead of by the fire; that | 
was the reason why the paper was not smoothly 


conscious that he deserved some praise. A word 
of acknowledgment from his father, even a will- 
ingness to discuss the affair on equal terms, 
would have been enough for him. Sut Mr. 
Crabbe appeared to consider the subject closed, 
and finished his meal without further waste of 


| speech. 
As they went up stairs he relented a little. 
‘¢ Rufus,” he said, *‘have that check sent in 
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early to-morrow—as soon as the bank opens. 
You've managed the business so weil thus far 
that it would be a pity to fail just in the end. I 
hardly thought we should ever see ourselves safe 


out-of that scrape.” 

Rufus brightened at once. ‘I'll 
it,” he answered, cheerfully. 
sn’t he, father ?” 


scamp, 


‘**HI-m-m,” said Mr, Crabbe, reflectively 


ah | 
just, say about that. 
the payment of his debts is money lost.” 


And all might now have gone smoothly had not 


can't 


something recalled to Mr. Crabbe’s mind the in- 
jury he had suffered with reference to the even 
ing paper. His son’s recent service tempered the 
rebuke, but could not quite repress it. 

** Rufus,” he said, ‘‘ when you have read the 
paper I shall be obliged if you will leave it in de- 
And 
Tobacco is very offensive to me, 


cent shape for those who come after you, 
another thing. 
particularly such cigars as you use. You have 
your own room, where you can smoke as much 
as you like, and the parlors must not be used for 


h a purpose. 


su I hope you will remember this, 
and that I shall have no occasion to speak again 
upon the subject.” 

Mr. Crabbe might have stated his wishes in 
half a dozen different ways without arousing that 
quick spirit which abode in Rufus as in the rest 
But there 
was a weight of dispassionate sternness in his 
and then the in- 

Rufus bought 
them by the box of a ‘‘ friend of his” down town, 
and considered that he obtained the 
brands at a mere nominal price. To have his 
father, ignorant as an Esquimaux about such 


of the family—always excepting Cecy. 


tone that cut the youth deeply 


jurious reference to his cigars! 


choicest 


things, sneering at the quality of Ais cigars! It 

was a little too much. He left the room imme- 

diately, and the way in which he shut the door 

was not conciliatory. Shortly afterward the front 

door closed in a like energetic manner. 

**Out said Mr. Crabbe, as he heard 
‘*'This business is rather overdone, I think. 


again !” 
it. 
Our young masters will feel it a condescension, 
by-and-by, to board and lodge with us.” 

‘**T suppose he goes where he can have a little 
liberty,” said Mrs, Crabbe, who had been inly 
exasperated at the slight notice taken of her boy’s 
“"t is 
not pleasant to be perpetually found fault with.” 

‘Ah! unfortunate he should be so sensitive,” 
remarked Mr. Crabbe, satirically. 

‘** Unfortunate for him, certainly,” 
the mother. 

**Unfortunate for all his family,” 


ee 
Crabbe. 


success and the after-piece of reproof. 


answered 
said Mr. 


Mrs. Crabbe felt quite equal to a continuation 
of hostilities, but considered that the discussion 
had gone far enough, and allowed her husband 
the last word. Peace accordingly ensued for a 
time. The father, having finished his paper, 
took up a magazine; the mother and daughters 
went on with their needle-work. 


**How cold it is!” said Gertrude, presently. 








attend to 
** Davis is a great 


He appears to think 
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‘*T do think this is the hardest room to ke 
warm in!” 

** How can ] ?” returned 
**I’'m comfortable enough, I’m sure.” 
I might be, too, if I had been sit 
ting next the stove all the evening.” 


you say so 


Ma 


la, 
**T dare say. 
‘** There is no occasion for any one t 


remarked Mr. Crabbe. ‘*¢ pen the dampe rs 
the room will soon be warm enough, I'll war 


t 





Gertrude came around from her station at t 
back of the table and drew them open. B 
Maria and the father much nearer tl 
stove; but then they were comfortable er 
already. 


were 


As it was Gertrude who desired 
change, she was clearly the one to take the tr 
of it—such little trouble as there was. 

**Oh dear!” Maria speedily exclaimed. ‘* T! 
room is like a furnace. I’m sure you must | 
warm by this time, Gertrude.” 

** Indeed I The 
around yet.” 

“Do take my 
ing here.” 


When matters had reached this pass Mar 


am not. heat hasn't 


seat, then—it is fairly scorch 


was quite willing to resign her place in favor of 
her sister. 

**T never saw any one like you,” she contin 
‘You are the co/dest creature!” 

**Tt isn’t so, at all,” re plied Gertrude, injured 
by the accusation. 


ued. 
**T am cold in a cold pla 
just as you would be yourself.” 

‘*There it is. Now Jam just as comforta 
here as I want to be.” 

*“*T wish you had changed with me a littl 
sooner, then. And as for always being cold, I 
am no more given to complaining of it than y 
But you always think you are the stand 
ard, and if you feel warm enough every one 
ought to, and if you are chilly it’s because it 
chilly.” 

‘Pray stop this wrangling,” said Mr. Crabl 
looking up, ‘* and let us have a little quiet.” 

Sympathy was immediately established be 
tween the sisters, united in a common hostility 
toward their parent. They drew nearer togeth 
er, and agreed that papa wanted to keep the 
wrangling for his own especial privilege. Mrs. 
Crabbe, accustomed to these little breezes and 
by-plays, took no notice, but went on composed 


are. 


ly with her sewing. 

The evening was rather dull. 
visitors; and after Mr. Crabbe’s remonstranc« 
the scene could hardly be enlivened by any little 
sparring. It was aw elcome interruption, there 
fore, when, toward ten o'clock, the door-bell 
sounded and Ceey entered, fresh and glowing 
from the frosty air outside. 

I can not say that Cecy Crabbe was handsome, 
or elegant, or in any way remarkable. Gertrude 
was quite the beauty of her circle, and Maria de- 
cidedly plain; they represented the extremes of 
the family, and Cecy its mean. She looked 
healthy and happy and kind-hearted; she had 
pretty brown eyes and pretty hair. Here I am 


There were no 


afraid the catalogue of her charms must end. 











“Tad a pleasant visit, Cecy ?” asked her fa 
ther, laying down his book and smiling respons- 

» to the smiling face. 

‘Oh yes; delightful!” 

‘*Who was there?” said Gertrude. 

“Only the family. I did not expect to meet 
any one, you know.” 

“You said it was so ‘delightful,’” explained 
Gertrude, ‘‘I thought you must have had some 
one to relieve the Hammonds.” 

‘*[ did not need any relief. Marian and I 
had ever so many things to talk about. And she 
is piecing a silk bed-quilt; the sweetest thing! 
I can’t quite describe the figure, but I will cut 
out a block in paper to-morrow to show you. 
rhe colors shade into each other, and you have 
no idea how handsome it is. I am quite wild to 
make one. Mrs. Geer brought up the pattern 
with her from New York.” 

“She has come, has she?” asked Maria. 
‘* What does she seem like, Cecy? Stuck-up as 
ever ?” 

‘**{ don’t know—I did not see any thing of it. 
Was she so formerly ?” 

** * Was she,’ indeed ? 
pretend to so much innocence. 
a girl in this city that put on such airs as Louise 
Ilammond, and when she was engaged to that 
rich Mr, Geer she grew absolutely insufferable. 
rhough what there was to plume herself on there 
I am sure J can’t tell. A man old enough to be 
her father, and that she never would have looked 
at if it hadn't been for his money!” 

‘*She seemed very pleasant to-night,” said 


Now, Cecy, you needn't 
There never was 


Cecy. 
They are the sweetest little things!” 
inquired 


twins. 

“As sweet as the silk bed-quilt ?” 
Mr. Crabbe. 

**Ah, father, you're laughing at me. Yes, 
full as sweet, but in a different way. I don’t ex- 
pect you to appreciate patch-work, but I think 
you could not help admiring these babies. They 
are just a year old, and as lovely as if they were 
made to look at. That soft baby-complexien and 
such great dark eyes that fairly light up their 
said Cecy, her 


faces! I never saw such eyes,” 


own sparkling as she spoke. 


** And, mother, you ought to see her 
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I wogder how the Hammonds relish 
Two smart city servants coming in upon 


nurses ! 
that ? 
them, with their small house and plain ways. I 
pity them!” 

** They do not seem in need of pity,” said 
Cecy, smiling. ‘* They were in excellent spir- 
its. Mrs. Geer, you know, is such a great char- 
acter with them all.” 

*“*T dare say. Nothing like a rich marriage 
for raising your importance in every body's 
eyes. 

**Suppose you try it for yourself,” said Mr, 
Crabbe. ‘‘ Perhaps then Louise Hammond's 
prosperity will not disturb you so muc h.” 

Maria was about to reply, but a glance from 
her mother checked her. She contented herself 
with looking injured and indignant the remain 
der of the evening. 

**T brought home a famous rec ipe for inuf. 
fins,” said Cecy, hastening to introduce a new 


topic. ‘*We had them for tea, and they were 
excellent. I mean to try them to-morrow, mam- 
ma,” 


**T wish you would,” said Mr. Crabbe. ‘* The 
bread to-night was simply dough.” 

** Betsy had to hurry that loaf in order to get 
in the meat for dinner,” explained Mrs. Crabbe. 
** She very seldom has poor bread. But we can 
generally trust to your father to notice any little 
failure, and to inform us of it.” 

A quick shadow of discomfort crossed Cecy’s 
** Father,” 
*‘can’t you give me my revenge at back- 
There is time yet for a game 


face, and was gone again. she said, 
gayly, 
gammon to-night ? 
or two.” 

Mr. Crabbe 
brought. No preliminary inquiries were need- 


assented, and the board was 


}ed; Cecy always played with the yellow men, 


and into the left-hand table. She was a dash- 
ing player—did not heed exposed points, and 
was indifferent to being taken up. Fortune fa- 
vored her a while, then veered shamelessly about 
to Mr. Crabbe. 

““You're done for, Cecy,” 
who had come in and now stood overlooking the 


observed Rufus, 


board. 
“A gammon, I think, my dear,” said her fa- 


‘* Look in the glass and you'll see them now, I | ther. 


guess,” was Mr. Crabbe’s comment. 


**Don’t be too certain,” and at the words 


‘* They are exactly alike,” said Cecy, continu- double-six rattled out, and released the four pris- 


ing her description. ‘‘ I don’t see how their own 
mother tells them apart. I tried, to-night, half 
a dozen times, and had to give up in the end and 
look at their necklaces to distinguish them.” 

‘*An exciting pastime,” remarked Gertrude. 
**Cecy’s delightful evening seems to have been 
spent in making out patch-work and trying to tell 
one baby from another!” 

‘** Louise must have her hands full with the 
pair of them,” said Mrs. Crabbe. ‘‘She pays 
pretty well for whatever privileges she has.” 


‘* Of course they are’on her mind a good deal,” | 


replied Gecy, ‘‘ but she has not much of the act- 
ualcare. She keeps a nurse for each of them.” 

‘Upon my word!” exclaimed Maria. ‘* Two 
Vor, XXXVI.—No, 216.—3 E 


| oners who had been held in durance vile through 
| half a dozen throws. 

| ‘*Qne or two more such strokes and you'll 
| get in,” said Rufus. But it was not to be. In 
her extremest need Cecy, like the Vicar of 
| Wakefield, threw deuce-ace twice running. Mr. 
Crabbe’s triumph was complete, and he closed 
the board in high good-humor, never dreaming 
but Cecy was as delighted with the pastime as 
he was himself. 


A strong sense of meum and tuum pervaded, 
as you might expect, the domestic system of the 
| Crabbes. Each had his rights on which he 
| stood, jealously keeping the ground. Some 
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things were fully settled. Mariaxwould no more 
have used Gertrude’s thread or thimble without 
permission asked and given than she would have | 
stolen fruit from the garden of a neighbor. * Nor 
was such permission to be lightly sought. Ger- 
trude would have said that there was no reason 
why Maria should not have thread of her own if 
she took the trouble to keep herself supplied ; | 
and as for her thimble, if she had a place for it, 
and put it there, she would have no need of bor- 
rowing. And Maria must have acknowledged 
the justice of these criticisms. 

It was the same with their various duties. 
Each daughter had her allotted share, which 
she carefully fulfilled to its exact limits, not one 
hair's breadth over. She neither expected to re- 
ceive nor to bestow assistance. Do you imagine | 
that Maria dusted a picture-frame when Gertrude 
overlooked it during her week for clearing-up the 
parlors? Nay—not if it went undusted till the 
next Monday morning. She told Gertrude of it, 
with perchance a small sarcasm on her lack of 
nicety, and left her to repair the fault. There 
was no exchange of little kindly offices, lending 
of bows or collars, putting up hair and the like, 
so frequent in families less thoroughly regu- 
lated. Maria, indeed, had a gift for arranging 
trimmings or making up a head-dress; but Ger- 
trude, if she sought her assistance in such mat- 
ters, was heedful to tender an equivalent in other 
service. We may do+Maria the justice to say 
that she would have demanded it had it not been 
offered. As in material things, so with moral. 
A spirit of indulgence was unthought of. No 
little failing was passed lightly over; no fraction 
of unpleasant truth was ever withheld in defer- 
ence to another's feelings. 

One can hardly say whence this spirit was de- 
rived. I rather think from Mr. Crabbe, and that 
he was responsible, directly or indirectly, for the 
tone of the household. I know that in the first 
year of their wedded life Mrs, Crabbe was just as 
fondly watchful of her husband’s comfort as any 
one could be; always ready to run up stairs for 
a clean pocket-handkerchief, or down stairs for 
a glass of water, did the occasion arise. Not 
that Mr. Crabbe was iess able-bodied then than 
now, or less competent to supply his own needs, 
but that it was pleasant to render him such little 
service. She spent a good deal of time in pre- 
paring his favorite dishes, and wore the colors he 
preferred. But by-and-by the first child came, 
and Mr. Crabbe was not as kind and thoughtful 
as many husbands are. He grumbled when the 
baby cried at night, as if his wife were not kept 
awake as well. On any small domestic failure 
he animadverted freely ; why should he not? he 
thought. It was a failure, it gave him discom- 
fort, and he should speak of it as often as it hap- 
pened. Once or twice, when the presiding genius 
of the kitchen was away, he allowed his wife to 
make the fires, and did not himself arise till called 
to breakfast. The household labors were no part 
of his concerns, he told himself; he had his own 
business, and tired enough he got with it. It 








began to dawn on Mrs, Crabbe that all the little 
friendly offices came from her; that the glamow 
of courtship had passed away, and she was re 
duced tc the common prosaic level of housekee) 
er and manager. It was not a pleasant discovery, 
If, like other women similarly enlightened, she 


| said little about it, she thought much, and shed 


some bitter tears in secret even. One privilege 


at least she had; if she were no longer doted on 


| she could, in turn, give up the foolishness of dot- 


ing. ‘Thus a portion of her character crusted 
over, and it came to pass that for many years 
Mr. Crabbe had been in her eyes the head and 
provider of the family, foy whom, indeed, sh 
had a certain regard, but whose faults she plain 
ly saw, and whose shortcomings found in her no 
tenderness to excuse them. 

You are not to suppose, however, that there 
was no semblance of family 2ffection among the 
Crabbes. That were to do them great injustice. 
The children considered their father the very 
model of probity, intelligence, and sound judg- 
ment; their mother the best of mothers. It 
may be said for Mrs. Crabbe that she was a kind 
parent, and that her occasional sharpness was 
employed in behalf of others rather than herself. 
As for Mr. Crabbe, you would have insulted his 
understanding had you ventured to insinuate that 
any among the wives of his acquaintances pos- 
sessed his own wife’s skill in housekeeping, cook- 
ery, and general management, ‘or was half as es- 
timable a woman. His children were fully equal 
to other people’s children, and in many things 
superior, Of Maria’s music and Gertrude’s beau- 
ty he was particularly proud, though all Maria 
knew of it was that her favorite variations were 
characterized as senseless rattle, without begin 
ning, middle, or end; while Gertrude was pain- 
fully conscious that her mouth was much too 
wide to please his taste. Rufus never suspected 
that his father thought him a fine, manly young 
fellow, quite a marvel, as boys went nowadays. 
Cecy, without beauty, music, or special clever- 
ness, was Mr. Crabbe’s darling. Yet Cecy had 
her share of snubbing, too, if any thing were 
wrong. 

In some respects the family management had 
its merits. It gave no scope for “ shirking,” 
whereby unpleasant duties are sometimes turned 
off on the more willing members of a household 
to an unjustifiable extent. It also prevented the 
wear and tear of mind often experienced by the 
one orderly sister, never able to count upon a 
clean collar or pocket-handkerchief, no matter 
what care she takes of them. Nor in this house 
was the father looked upon as an enemy from 
whom all possible tribute was to be wrung by 
various methods of wheedling, sulking, and sur- 
prises. Mr. Crabbe imparted of his substance as 
freely as his circumstances rendered prudent ; 
wife and daughters accepted his estimate, had 
their allowance, and madé the most of it. There 
were no underhand practices ; no bills run up at 
the milliner’s and screwed out of the housekeep- 
ing money ; all was open and above-board. 
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But justice untempered by mercy is a hard 


rule for domestic life, or any other. ‘The Crabbes 
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expected to have, upon the outward relations of 
those who had experienced them. 


were not unhappy. ‘They sparred right and left, | 


but, the combat once over, were on good terms 


again. Thus the knjghts of old, having given | 


and received hard knocks, would sit down and 
feast together brotherly. But they might so 
easily have been a great deal happier ; a little in- 
fusion of gentleness, of kind feeling, would have 
30 softened and brightened their existence. So 
Cecy thought—and sighed. Sometimes when— 
rare occurrence —an evening had passed har- 
moniously, and they separated with perfect ami- 
ty and good-will on every hand, she wondered 
that they could not see it, that they did not think 
of it the next time any trifling provocation of- 
fered. She knew very well that if important 
service were required each was capable of a good 
deal of self-denial for another’s sake. Why, then, 
could they not curb an impatient answer, repress 


a petty but vexatious fault-finding? She mar- | 


veled that their religion did not lead them into 
greener paths, by stiller waters; for each and 
every individual of the family, save Rufus, was 
a member of the church in good and regular 
standing. But perhaps she was the first Crabbe 
who had ever dreamed of applying that sacred 
power to such profane and secular uses. Re 
ligion! that meant that you were not to lie, nor 
steal, nor swear, nor cheat; to defraud your 


servants of their wages, nor waste your own sub- | 
stance in riotous living; that you were to attend 


two services on Sunday, and, if extraordinarily 
devout, the church prayer-meeting on ‘Thursday 
night. So far they were all agreed. In minor 
matters there was some difference of opinion. 


Mr. Crabbe considered that it also meant that | 


you were not to dance; Mrs. Crabbe was not as- 
sured upon the subject, nor were Gertrude and 
Maria. ‘Temptation was sometimes too strong 
for them, and on such occasions they came home 
with a painful heaviness at heart, uncertain wheth- 
er they had sinned or innocently enjoyed them- 
selves. Cecy could not see the harm, but chose 
to be on the safe side, and resolutely refrained, 
sure of thus pleasing best her earthly father at any 
rate. Religion further meant, with the Crabbes, 
the contribution of considerable sums to various 
authorized benevolent enterprises. Every Crabbe 
was a life-member in some Home or Foreign 
Mission or Bethel Society, the attestations where- 
of, handsomely framed, were distributed, by way 
of ornament, through the bedrooms of the house. 
It was not considered to forbid the gift of a pair 
of chickens to your washer-woman at Christmas, 
or kind offices to the poor in general, but these 
were held as quite secondary matters, and rather 
belonging to the barren realm of ‘‘ works.” In 
this religious system a good deal was taken for 
granted. It was assumed that all partakers of 
its benefits had passed from darkness into light; 
from death unto life; from the bondage of sin to 
the glorious liberty of children of God. Consid- 
ering the momentous nature of these changes it 
is surprising how little effect they had, or were 


Time went on, bearing our family, harmonious 
or discordant, along on his resistless tide, till 
one morning Mr. Crabbe awoke, feeling very far 
from well. He was not the man to weakly yield 
to every passing ailment; therefore he arose, 
made an attempt at breakfast, and set out for 
| business as usual. In the course of an hour or 
two he was brought home by Rufus in a hack, 
| from which he was carried to his own room and 
| thereafter treated as suited his condition. 
| In the Crabbe family bodily illness was a kind 
| of sanctuary, so long as it lasted. It is true tha 
| complaining was looked upon with some suspi- 
cion, and that no encouragement was held out 
to any one to feel or fancy himself ailing without 
sufficient cause. But the point once established, 
| the invalid was king. He was to be cared for, 
whatever else was done or left undone. He might 
| revile his gruel or panada, grumble about his pil- 
| lows, snap up ever so fiercely his zealous nurses ; 


jall was borne with patience, nay cheerfulness, 
}and never for one instant laid up against him. 
He was sick—that excused and comprehended 
every thing. 

Mr. Crabbe in previous illness had availed 
| himself of all these privileges; had gone, so to 
speak, the full length of his tether. But now he 
was strangely different; easily satisfied, seldom 
suggesting any fresh comfort or convenience, dis- 


| posed rather to listless quiet than his usual caged 
lrestlessness. This of itself alarmed his wife. 
| Then the physician began to come twice a day ; 
| there were anxious faces in the household, and 
| dread forebodings of something too terrible to 
|happen. Lower the patient sank and lower. 
What was he thinking of in those long, silent 
days when he lay passively staring with blank 
eyes at the wall opposite? Or was the mind tor- 
| pid while the body waked? Was he drawing, 
dull and unheeding, toward the solemn end? The 
| hours passed on, measured by potion or nourish- 
ment; the children came and went, noiselessly, 
| each filling in her turn the post of nurse. They 
Hooked with questioning awe at the pale face 
among the pillows; that awe which steals over 
us when the form, linked with all that was famil- 
iar, everyday, in our existence, begins to take to 
itself something of the remoteness of the great 
| Hereafter; seems to belong there rather than 
here. 

One night Mrs. Crabbe sat by the fire alone. 
It was late; all the house had long since gone to 
rest. Watchers in sick-rooms can recall these 
midnight vigils; the solemn stillness, through 
which eye and ear wait anxiously the slightest 
movement; the white bed with its pale, helpless 
| tenant; and thought, busy every where, running 
back into the Past with longing, forward into 
the Future with trembling and with fear. 

A slight movement called this watcher to the 
bedside. The invalid looked at her with large, 
| solemn eyes, in which she saw a new expression— 
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something different from the dull, hopeless wea- | children were ignorant of all that had pass 
riness of suffering, something that told once more through his mind in those days when he felt him 
of consciousness and recognition, Her heart self going down into the Valley of the Shadow 
grew strangely tender at the sight. She leaned of the clear vision that revealed his own ungra 
over him and kissed his forehead. ‘*Can I do. cious character, the self-reproach for his neglect of 
any thiig for you, dear?” she asked. others’ happiness, for the waste, or worse, of his 
‘Not now. Stay by me, Mary. I want to own influence. But they could not be blind to 
speak to you.” the great change in his demeanor; he was so 
She knelt at the side of the bed. ‘‘I am go-_ kind, so interested in all that happened to them, 
ing to die,” he said, with that wide, serious gaze he so seldom spoke with the old crustiness that 
still fixed upon her. had seemed a portion of himself. As for Mrs, 
She did not shrink nor evade the issue by any | Crabbe, she found the sick-room a little Para 
commonplace of reassurance, but answered him | dise; no need to stint now every kind office that 
with utter candor and eyes grave and steadfast her heart could dictate, for they no longer fell 
as his own. ‘You are yery ill, but we have not without appreciation or response. No maide: 
given up hope. We are in God’s hands, and I | was ever more devoted to a lover than she to this 
trust He will spare you to us yet.” oldish individual, in whom few eyes but her own 
‘T am going to die,” the sick man repeated. | would have discerned any charm. What a fes- 
‘*How good you have been to me, Mary; now tal day it was when he first sat up, the dress- 
and always. And I—I’ve been a bad husband , ing-gown wrapped carefully about his attenuated 


to you.” shape, his hair sprucely brushed by her own 
**Oh, hush, James! Don't speak of such a' hands! With what content of heart she sat 
thing. It is not so.” near him, busy with some light needle-work, that 


“*Yes, Mary. And when I am gone you will | was never too urgent to be laid aside at any call 
always remember me—hard, and selfish, and ex- | for his comfort or amusement! What pleasant 
acting. It will be right that you should. And | talks they had of their own earlier life and of the 
it might have been so different !” children’s future! 

Poor Mrs. Crabbe! These few words were So the days loitered on, and by-and-by Mr. 
enough. The accumulated ice of years melted | Crabbe pronounced himself well enough to be 
before the glow of awakened feeling, and she saw | about again. Business, so long a nullity, began 
in the poor, wasted form before her the love of | to take its important place once more in the 
her young days. scheme of things. And here was fresh scope 

‘* You were not the only one,” she said, amidst | for any capacity of forbearance the invalid had 
her tears. ‘‘I was to blame, too. I was too | acquired. All had perforce been left to Rufus ; 
proud to complain—and how should you know ?” | and Rufus had done well, his youth and inexpe- 


» “I ought to have known. But you forgive | rience considered; yet serious blunders had oc- 
me, Mary ?” curred. Mr. Crabbe had a hard struggle in his 

‘Yes, yes, my dear, if there is any thing to | own mind, and came off victorious. He praised 
forgive.” | the general success, and passed lightly over the 


‘*We understand each other now, whatever | unlucky failures. Rufus blamed himself, when 
happens,” he sajd, with the shadow of a smile. | they were pointed out to him, far more severely 

And then the nurse, dormant for the last few | than his father blamed him. 
minutes, awoke again in Mrs. Crabbe. She re- It soon became evident that Mr. Crabbe’s res- 
membered the danger of all agitation; she soothed toration was by no means complete. The old 
and quieted the invalid, begging him to try to | spring, the old energy, were gone. People shook 
sleep; then sat down by the fire once more and | their heads in speaking of him, and said that ill- 
cried, quietly, a perfect rain of tears. Not all | ness was too much for him; he would never be 
unhappy ones, though she accused herself of many |the same man again. In some respects this was 
a fault, and sent up many a prayer for future | unfortunate. He had hoped in a year or two to 
guidance. If Mr. Crabbe had died then we may | have a better house, assume a better style of liv- 
be certain that his wife’s memories of him would | ing, give his children a fairer start in life. All 
have faken color from two periods: the happy | such hopes were reluctantly abandoned as the 
fondness of their courtship, the tender gravity of | state of his health became manifest. He and his 
his last hours. All the little rasping cares and | family must content themselves with such success 
worries would have passed out of mind; all that | as had already been achieved, and wait for more 
lay between those two extremes would have been | till Rufus, older and experienced, could infuse 


brightened and softened by their influence. fresh life into business. 
Instead of dying he recovered; after a long, | 3ut the illness left other and enduring traces. 


tedious convalescence, that gave ample room to | Mr. Crabbe, kindly and companionable, was a 
test the strength of his convictions and the effi- | different being from Mr. Crabbe, weary and im- 
cacy of his good resolves. I can not say that | patient, who came home caring for nothing but 
these last were never broken; that would be to | his newspaper and his tea. His half-invalid state 
proclaim that Mr. Crabbe was more than mor- | called for indulgence, for little cares, Which every 
tal. But he combated with marvelous success | one was quick to render. In his presence small 
the risings of the old Adam within him. The | disputations were forborne—they annoyed father, 
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it was understood, and father was not well; be- 
ing thus forborne, they frequently passed out of 
mind, and left the air serene. If harshness and 
self-seeking had been contagious, good-will proved 
not less so. Cecy saw with delight a new spirit 
diffusing itself through the household; saw how 
demands were softened to requests, how quiet 
explanations took the place of curt replies, how 
sarcastic comments were repressed to silence. 
Gradually the stern rule of *‘ every man for his 
own hand” relaxed; small kindnesses were in- 
terchanged, small self-denials practiced. Per 
japs in those dark days when their father seemed 
verging toward the tomb the children’s hearts 
had admonished them of a more excellent way 
than that in which they had walked hitherto ; 
perhaps his changed example wrought the change 
in them. Whatever the cause, the effect was 
great and lasting. And thus the illness which 
clouded their fortunes brightened their home, and 





proved the truest blessing to the whole Crabbe 


family. 


ABOUT TREES. 
“Hail old patrician trees, so great and good 
S° sang the poet Cowley; and his song finds 
echo in every human heart. Who is not 
moved by the enthusiasm of honest John Eve- 
lyn, as he exclaims, ‘‘ In a word, to speak a bold 


” 


and noble truth, trees and woods have twice 
saved the world; first by the ark, then by the 
cross !” , . 
“T have a tree, a grander child Earth bears not! 
What are the boasted palaces of man, 
Imperial city, or triumphal arch, 
To forests of immeasurable extent, 
Which Time confirms, which centuries wasie not?” 

Hlow deeply we lament those lost books of 
Solomon, wherein ‘‘ he spake of trees, from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall!” (1 Kings, iv. 
33.) Are we guilty of irreverence in saying 
that right willingly would we surrender the 
pithy wisdom of all his Proverbs, the cynical 
philosophy of his Ecclesiastes, and the rosy 
glow of his Canticles, in exchange for those 
books ? 

We can not, like Solomon, discourse of all 
manner of trees, but we can, and must, mod- 
estly commemorate a few; and we will, like him, 
begin with Tue Cepar or LEeBANnon, which 

“on high 
Stoops like a monarch to his people bending, 
And casts his sweets around.” 


Let us take our stand in a little valley or basin 
scooped out among the pinnacles of Libanus, in 
that cedar grove which has been visited and 
described by countless travelers during the last 
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scarred monarchs of the mountain.* Above, 
the dark and horizontal branches spread out 
with giant span, stratum above stratum, like a 


vast pyramid of canopies, one over the other, 
to shield us, as once they may have sheltered 
Solomon himself, or Hiram, his Tyrian ally 
his father’s “lover,” “for Hiram was ever a 
lover of David,” 1 Kings, v. 1), from the fiery 
fervor of the Syrian sun. How aromatic is the 
air, breathing balsam! for every thing about the 
cedar is fragrant, and diffuses life-giving odor. 

What huge masses of verdure! What pro- 
digious trunks and branches, worthy to serve as 
columns and rafters to build and bear up mighty 
What wide extent and solemn depth 
of shade! How awful a silence dwells here, 
as inasanctuary! How crowd upon the mem- 
ory the words of sacred psalmist and prophet 
referring to this venerable scene! ‘‘I will be 
as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots like Lebanon. His 
branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive-tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 
They that dwell under his shadow shall return ; 
they shall revive as the corn, and grow as the 
vine: the scent thereof shall be as the wine of 
Lebanon” (Hosea, xiv.). ‘* Behold the Assyr 
ian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud, and of a high stat- 
ure; and his top was among the thick boughs. 
All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs, and tinder his branches did all the 
beasts of the field bring forth their young” 
Ezekiel, xxxi. 3, 6). 

Do we not seem to stand in some solemn 
temple of God, 


temples! 


“His own cathedral meet, 
Built by Himself—star-roofed, and hung with green, 
Wherein all breathing things, in concert sweet, 
Organed by winds, perpetual hymns repeat.” 

Let us fix our attention upon one single tree, 

whose top seems lost in 
“cloud, 
Whilst his old father, Lebanon, grows proud 
Of such a child, and his vast body, laid 
Out many a mile, enjoys the filial shade.” 

This is, doubtless, the very tree which Maun- 
drell, on his journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
in 1696, selected for measurement as the largest 
of sixteen sylvan giants whose venerable aspect 
and monstrous size excited his wonder, as they 
now challenge ours, after the lapse of nearly 
two hundred years. Walk aroundit. Twelve 
yards and upward are the measure of its cir- 
cumference. Forty yards are the spread of its 

| royal branches. But who shall tell its age or 
number its generations ? It may have sheltered 
the earliest of the kings of Israel and Judah. 


Lauré (1816), as quoted in Deslongchamp's “ His- 
toire du Cedre,” describes them as ‘‘ much furrowed by 


three hundred years, Under foot not one blade | jjohtning. which seems to strike them more or less 
) g g, ‘ 


of grass nor any green thing is visible. 


inches deep the ground is covered with the 
leaves (or straw), and cones, and scales which 


Six | every year.” The same traveler says that in Septem- 


ber “‘ the soil of the grove of Lebanon, on which not a 
blade of grass was growing, was covered six inches 
deep with the fallen leaves, cones, and scales of the 


for hundreds or perhaps thousands of years have cedar, so that it was almost impossible for the seeds 


been falling from those prodigious, thunder- | to reach the ground and germinate.” 
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Hosea and Ezekiel, not unlikely, sat beneath | ables them to live eternally, but an intelligence 


its far-reaching canopy : 

‘*Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept.” 
Here may have swarmed those ‘‘ fourscore 
thousand hewers in the mountains” employed 
by the great king in preparing timber of cedar 
for the house of the Lord, and for his own fa- 
mous palace, known as ‘‘the house of the for- 
est of Lebanon.” Nay, may not the Queen of 
Sheba herself, during her northern pilgrimage, 
have visited this sppt? and did not ‘‘ the house 
of the forest of Lebanon” offer to her its hospi- 

tality amidst this very grove ?” 

In modern times, until within a hundred 
years, only one cedar grove was known to exist 
on Mount Lebanon; and to that one grove, for 
many centuries, have Christian travelers been 
wont to make pious pilgrimages and there mourn 
over the departed glories of the sacred forest. 
Belon, in 1550; Ranwolff, in 1574; Thevenot, 
in 1655; Maundrell, in 1696; Le Bruyn, in 
1700; Miller, in 1720; La Roque, in 1722; Po- 
cocke, in 1744, and hosts of others, down to 
Lamartine, in 1832, and the Prince de Join- 
ville, in 1836, have described this venerable col- 
lection of trees, and given their size and num- 
ber. 

It is surprising that no two of these travelers 
agree in stating the number; and, as we read 
their conflicting accounts we are reminded of 
the superstitious notions of the Maronite Chris- 
tians, who inhabit the ranges of Libanus, and 
who assert that these cedars have the miracu- 
lous faculty of varying their numbers every time 
they arecounted. These Maronites speak about 
the cedars just as though the trees were living 


/also that enables them to manifest signs of 
|wisdom and foresight almost human. We 
know that all Moslems cherish a profound rey- 
erence for ancient trees; and that Chardin, in 
the 17th century, at Ispahan, remarked that 
religious Mohammedans chose to pray under a 
very old tree rather than in a mosque, regard- 
ing it as sanctified by the prayers of holy men 
of former times who had worshiped in its 


| Shade. 


Phillips (*‘ Sylva Florifera’”’) says that on the 
day of Transfiguration the Patriarch of the Mar- 
onites repairs in procession to these cedars of 
Lebanon, and celebrates ‘*‘the festival of the 
cedars.” 

It was because the timber of this tree was 
considered almost imperishable that it was used 
so largely in building the two most celebrated 
temples in the world—that of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, and that of Solomon at Jerusalem. Mi- 
chaux, Jun., speaking in the name of modern 
science, says that cedar wood is far from dura- 
ble, and would have us discredit the classic tra- 
ditions of the 2000 year old cedar timber in the 
Temple of Apollo at Utica, and other like stories 
which Pliny records, We know that the Egyp- 


|tians anointed alike their mummies and their 


rolls of papyrus with the oil of cedar; we know 
that Horace alludes to a similar method of pre- 
serving Roman manuscripts, and that ‘‘ dignus 


| cedro”—worthy of cedar—was among the Latins 


a phrase expressive of uncommon worth. But 
we may be pardoned for doubting whether the 
manuscripts of King Numa, as is alleged, were 


thus saved from decay in his tomb for five hun- 


° * . ” | 
intelligences ; not ‘* men as trees walking,” but 
trees as men walking, changing their position 


in order to be counted over again, and altering 
the position of their branghes, according to the 
weather, in the manner thus prettily described 
by the late Mrs. Franklin, as quoted in Strutt’s 

* Sylva Britannica :” 

“The cedar thus, when halcyon summer shines, 
Graceful to earth its pendent boughs declines: 
But when on Libanus the snows descend, 

To meet the weight its rising branches bend.’* 


If we may believe Lamartine the Arabs of 


dred years. 

Apart from its classic or sacred associations, 
and without reference to the superstitions of 
Mussulman or Maronite, but simply from re- 
gard to the unrivaled grandeur and beauty of 
the cedar of Lebanon, ‘‘ the king of trees,” as 
it is well called by Madame de Genlis, we have 
an earnest desire to see it introduced and abund- 
antly planted in North America. It grows rap- 


|idly on a poor soil and in a rigorous climate, 
| and, beyond question, would flourish any where 


every sect venerate these trees, and attribute 


to them not only a vegetative power which en- 


* In Phillips's *“* Sylva Florifera” we are told that 
“this noble tree sends forth the lower part of its 
branches in an upward direction, to convey the rain- 
water by these slopes to the trunk, and from thence 
to the roots, which otherwise could not receive suffi- 
cient moisture, while the extremities of the branches 
bend downward, that the snows, in the region of 
which it takes delight to dwell, may slide from its fo- 
liage. The cones of this stately tree are endowed with 
a peculiar mode of sheltering their parts of fructifica- 
tion ; for at their season of flowering they bend to the 
earth; but when they are fecundated they turn erect 


toward heaven, to mature their seed,” and are then | 


objects most beautiful to behold. Ranwolff saw twen- 
ty-four sound trees and two decayed ones ; Maundrell 
only sixteen large and many small ones; Le Bruyn 
saw thirty-five or thirty-six, and says it is as hard to 
count them as the stones at Stonehenge. 


within the limits of the United States south of 
‘¢Walrussia” and north of St. Thomas. 

As the Maronite Christians of Mount Leb- 
anon resort every year, on the eve of the festi- 
val of our Saviour’s Transfiguration, to their 
venerable cedar grove, and there build altars 
and celebrate high mass, so do the untutored 
tribes of Western Africa gather around and un- 
der the gigantic Adansonia or Baoxnas tree, and 
offer their ignorant devotions to the stupendous 
tree itself. Even Christian travelers are deep- 
ly, solemnly moved by contemplating a tree so 
vast, and by considering its vast antiquity. The 
baobab is said to be a species of cotton-wood. 
It bears a fruit about ten inches long, mildly 
sour, gourd-shaped, and eagerly devoured by 
the monkeys, which swarm in crowds among its 
branches. Hence it is sometimes called ‘‘ the 
monkey gourd.” Its leaf resembles that of the 
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horse-chestnut. 
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The blossom is white, pendu- | —a hemisphere of snowy fragrance, seventy or 


lous, fragrant, and about the size of a man’s eighty feet high, and a hundred and fifty feet 
hat! The height of the tree seldom exceeds | wide, and every blossom as large as your hat! 
cighty feet ; but the colossal size of its trunk, | Or, still stranger sight, behold it loaded with 
and the enormous length of its branches, are | thousands of gourds as big as pumpkins, hang- 
almost inconceivable by the untraveled mind. | ing like curtain-tassels on stems two feet long, 
Adanson, the traveler, after whom it is named, | waving in the wind, while hundreds of monkeys 
discovered and measured a tree of this kind in | are scampering among the branches, or creep 
Western Africa, more than a century ago, whose | ing cautiously down to the fruit, or pulling it 
diameter was upward of twenty-five feet, and | up as we draw up a bucket from a well, in 
its circumference more than seventy-five; and | order to regale themselves with its subacid 


Gilberry has given us the dimensions of one 
still larger—its trunk almost two rods in thick- 
ness, its branches sixty feet long, bending to 
the ground, and inclosing an area nearly five 
hundred feet in circuit.* It is not till one 
stands actually within the sweep of these enor- 
mous limbs, and beholds the stupendous size of 
the main stem from which they spring, that he 
can believe it possible for a single trunk to sus- | 
tain such a mountain of foliage. Imagine the | 
imposing appearance of a baobabf in full bloom 


* Adanson's account is as follows: ‘The 9th of 
August and the following days I walked about in the 
neighborhood of the Island of Senegal, and returned 
to the Island of Sor. The negroes carried me to a 
particular spot, where I saw a herd of antelopes; but 
I laid aside all thoughts of sport as soon as I per- 
ceived a tree of a prodigious thickness, which drew 
my whole attention. This was a calabash tree, which 
the Jaloffes call gout." (The translator of Adanson 
cites Prosper Alpinus for the name ‘ Bahobab.”) 
‘There was nothing extraordinary in its height ; for 
it was only about sixty feet; but its trunk was of a 
prodigious thickness. I extended my arms as wide 
as possibly I could thirteen times before I embraced | 
its circumference; and for greater exactness I meas- 
ured it afterward round with pack-thread, and found | 
it to be sixty-five feet ; consequently the diameter was | 
near twenty-two. I do not believe that the like was 
ever seen in any other part of the world. Out of the 
trunk there issued forth branches—the largest forty- 
five to fifty-five feet in length.” The root of another 
‘*was a hundred and ten feet in length, without reck- 
oning the part that lay hid under the water.” (Pp. 
620-1.) Subsequently he found other trees of the same | 
kind, half-way between Ben and Cape Verd, of great- 
er size, one of seventy-four, and another of seventy- 
seven feet girth, and more than twenty-five feet thick. 
“On the branches of those trees,” says he, ‘I saw 
some birds-nests so vastly capacious as to surprise 
me as much as the trees themselves. They were at 





least three feet long, and resembled oval baskets, open | 


below, and confusedly interwoven with very large 
twigs.” (P. 640.)—Adanson's Voyage, etc., as translat- 
ed and published in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. 

t The name Bahobab was given to this tree by Pros- 
per Alpinus. Botanists call it the Adansonia, in hon- 
or of the enthusiastic traveler Michel Adanson, a 
translation of whose voyage to Senegal, Goree, and 
the Gambia may be found in vol. xvi. of Pinkerton's 
Voyages and Travels. It is also called the African 
calabash, Ethiopian sour gourd, monkey bread, abavi, 
abevo, arbu, and guanabanus. The botanical char- 
acters of the blossom are these: “ Calyz, a perianthi- 
um one-leaved, half five-cleft, cup-form (the divisions 
revolute), deciduous. Corolla, five petals, roundish, 
nerved, revolute, growing reciprocally with the claws 
and stamina. Stamens, composed of numerous fila- 
ments, coalesced beneath into a tube, and crowning it, 
expanding it horizontally; the anthers kidney-form, 
incumbent. Pistil, an egged germ; the style very 
jong, tubular, variously intorted. Stigmata, ten in 
number, prismatic, villous, ray expanded. Pericarp, 
an oval capsule, woody, not gaping, two-celled, with 
farinaceous pulp, the partitions membranous, the 





pulp. 


Travelers and men of science inform us that 


the age of these monstrous trees is to be reck 
oned, not by years or decades, but by centuries 


ind centuries. Looking from forests of com 


mon full-grown trees to one of these ‘pre 
historic” baobabs, they laugh at 


“‘Yonder upstarts of the neighboring wood, 
...-Who their birth received 
Half a millennium since the date of thine!” 


| And, if we may rely on their opinions, the larg 

est baobab is far older than the Christian era, 
Their aspect, as Humboldt said of the famous 
old dragon-tree, worshiped in 1402 by the 
Guanchos of Teneriffe, ‘‘feelingly recalls to 
;mind the eternal youth of Nature, which is 
}an inexhaustible source of motion and life.” 


Could we literally ‘‘ find tongues in trees,” 


how earnestly might we address one of these 
forest Methuselahs, as Belzoni is ‘‘said or 
sung,’* to have apostrophized the mummy : 


“Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 


How the world looked when it was fresh and 
green :— 

New worlds have risen; we have lost old nations; 

And countless kings have into dust been tumbled ; 

Whilst scarce a fragment of thyself has crumbled.” 


What solemnity of feeling, what awe, what 
wonder, nay, what strange religious fear and 


| disposition to worship creeps over us—even us, 
| sophisticated and case-hardened sons of science 
}and civilization—as we creep under the shad- 


owy branches of such a tree, ‘‘a_ pillared 
and ponder upon the short-lived, 


’ 


shade,’ 


|changeful race of man, “poor creature of a 


day ;” upon the fleeting character of all hu- 
man institutions; the rise and fall of dynas- 
ties and states; the countless mutations and 


{revolutions that have vexed or blessed the 


world, while not a limb upon this tree of life 
has experienced either shock or change! 
We can not wonder at, or hardly blame, the 


| Guancho’'s reverence for the millennial dragon- 
| tree, nor think it strange that 


‘Our forefather Druids in their oaks 
Imagined sanctity ;” 
nor that the modern Indian Fakir, like his an- 
cestors in the morning twilight of history, still 


seeds numerous, kidney-shaped, rather bony, and in- 
volved in a friable pulp. The fruit is pointed at both 
ends, is about ten inches long, and five or six broad, 
covered with green down, and suspended from the tree 
by a pedicle or stem @wenty or twenty-four inches 
long.” 

* By Horace Smith, if we remember rightly. 
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bows himself and adores the ‘sacred fig,” 


or Banyan TREE: 


“Not that kind for fruit renowned ; 
But such as at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar or Daccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root,* and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched, and echoing walks between.” 


How could Marsden, the traveler, avoid feeling | 


religiously solemn while standing within the 
‘‘dim religious light’—the cathedral-gloom— 


of that old banyan tree which he saw in Ben- | 


gal, with fifty or sixty columnar trunks, casting 
at noon a shadow a thousand feet in compass, 
and broad enough to encanopy an army? And 
need one be a priest himself in order to feel a 
sacerdotal reverence in approaching the great 
banyan of Nerbuddah, known as ‘‘ the priests’ 
tree,” venerated by unnumbered generations 
of Gentoos—to lop one of whose twigs is 
deemed a sacrilege — whose shadowy canopy 
of foliage, two thousand feet in circuit, is sup- 
ported by three hundred and fifty trunks of 
noble size, while more than three thousand 
smaller ones assist to form those 
“arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves?” 

Worse than heathen must any man be who 
can behold such trees primeval unmoved. 

There is reason to believe that this identical 
tree was visited by Nearchus, one of the Cap- 
tains of Alexander the Great, upward of three 
hundred years before Christ; and native tra- 
dition bestows upon it an antiquity of three 
thousand years. 

But, apart from historical or personal asso- 
ciations, a tree or forest of vast size and age is 
certain to excite the imagination, and fill the 
soul with emotions of sublimity. How natural 
was it for Von Martins, when first beholding the 
huge bulk and towering height of the Brazit- 
IAN CouRBARIL, and standing in deep silence 
and solitude, amidst shadows which for centuries 
have not been penetrated by a sunbeam, be- 
neath trees of strange growth and unwonted as- 
pect, to experience unwonted enthusiasm, and 
give utterance to feelings new and strange! 
He says: 

‘The place where these prodigious trees were found 
appeared to me as if it were the portal of a magnifi- 
cent temple not constructed by the hands of man but 
by the Deity himself, as if to awe the mind of the spec- 
tator with a holy dread of His Own presence. 

‘Never before had I beheld such enormous trunks. 
They looked more like living rocks than trees, for it 
was only on the pinnacle of their bare and naked bark 
that foliage could be discovered, and that at such a dis- 
tance from the eye that the forms of the leaves could 


* Milton's description is not scientifically exact. The 
ends cf the branches do not bend down and take root. 
Long rope-like roots (atrial roots, as some botanists 
cal! them), or pedicles, spring from the limbs of the 
parent tree, grow downward until they reach the earth, 
and then, taking root, swell into bulky stems, and, in 
their turn, put forth bulky branches, which again re- 
peat the process: while thus, from year to year, and 
from one age to another, the Banyan spreads, and 
thus at last becomes itself a forest, the “‘ wna nemus” 
of the classic poet 


|} of Agassiz in 1865. I must not linger lor 


not be made out. Fifteen Indians, with outstretched 


| arms, could only just embrace one of them.” 


Its circumference was more than eighty feet, 
South American forests, though yet but litt) 
known, have furnished objectsof wonder and ad 
miration to many a traveler, from the days of 


| Jean de Laet (1640) down to the expeditior 


amidst these wonders of the tropics, but will re 
fer to a few only, just by way of stimulating 
curiosity. 

Every boy has eaten Brazilian nuts, and is 
familiar with their triangular shell. Some hay: 


| seen the hard and bomb-shaped cases in which 


these nuts, closely packed, fifteen or twenty in 
one compact mass about the size and shape of 
a Havana orange, are ripened. But few are 
aware that these nuts are the fruit of the Bar 
THOLLATIA Excetsa, a tall and beautiful tree 
described by Humboldt in his ‘* Personal Nar 
rative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of 
the New Continent.” Humboldt calls the tre 
the ‘* almendron, or juvia, one of the most ma 
jestic trees of the forests of the New World.’ 
In the ** Novus Orbis” of Jean de Laet, pub- 
lished over two hundred years ago, is a remark- 
ably accurate description of the tree—which he 
calls ‘‘ totocke’’—and a singularly exact figure 
of the fruit. With a trunk scme two or three 
feet thick only, it shoots up, with long and open 
branches loaded at their summits with tufts of 
very close foliage, to the height of a hundred 
and twenty feet. The leaves are nearly thirty 
inches long. The fruit, falling from a height 
of fifty or a hundred feet, is hard and heavy 
enough to crush the head of any unlucky man 
or beast who may come within its range—as the 
poet /Eschylus was killed by the tortoise which 
dropped upon his head from the talons of an 
eagle flying over him. To avoid this danger 
the natives of Brazil, during the nut harvest, 
cover their heads and shoulders with a strong 
wooden buckler, like a Greek or Roman soldier 
storming a hostile city. 

In like manner dangerous to travelers 01 
dwellers beneath its shade, and remarkable for 
its size and beauty, is the CANNON-BALL TREE of 
Guiana, or Couronpita Guianensis. Its large and 
fragrant flowers, of a lovely crimson, rise from 
its dark foliage in clusters of a hundred blos- 
soms, presenting the most gorgeous appearance. 
Its fruit, as hard and large as a cocoa-nut, 
grows at the height of fifty or sixty feet, and 
bursts in falling with a noise like the discharge 
of artillery. The shell is used by the natives 
as a calabash. Its slightly acid unripe pul] 
makes a pleasant cooling medicinal beverage ; 
but when fully ripe the odor of it is offensive to 
a degree that defies extravagant description. 
One writer says, ‘‘ It exceeds whatever is filthy, 
stinking, and abominable in nature.” What 
should induce mortal man, possessed of service- 
able nostrils, to preserve such a fetid fruit passes 
our comprehension. But this feat has been at- 





tempted, and the same writer gravely informs 
us that “portions of it, kept in alcohol for 
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several years, lose nothing of their intolerable | of the following stanza of the days of Charles 





smell; and from him we learn also that “‘in-| II. : 
sects revel in this disgusting pulp, beetles and “Let them the woods and forests burn and waste! 
earwigs feed upon it, and innumerable ants find | There will be trees to hang the slaves at last! 
shelter in the hollow of the shell.’’* | And God, who such infernal men disclaims, 

But larger than Brazilian courbaril, or Afri Will root them out, and throw them into flames!” 


can baobab, and, according to De Candolle, of To more appreciative minds we might com 
greater longevity and antiquity than either, are | mend the rollowing plea in behalf of our be- 
several celebrated Cypress trees in Mexico. | loved trees: 

One of these Mexican cypresses, at Atlexo, | OManw im 
was seventy-six feet in girth. Another at! Many bright mornings, much dew, many 


Santa Maria del Tuli, having a triple trunk, | Have passed thy head; many light hearts and wings, 
Whick now are dead, lodged in thy living towers.” 





showers, 





measured one hundred and eighteen feet in its 
circumference. A third, which grew at Cha It is not merely the living tree, with its won 
pultepec, lacked but two inches of the same | derful age and size, that has been admired and 
stupendous bulk. The first onset in the assault | praised and held in almost religious veneration 
upon Chapultepec was made under cover of and used io adorn the burial-places of the dead. 
these ancient trees. In all ages the cypress | Its timber has, in all ages, been deemed almost 
has been consecrated to funereal pomp and se-| indestructible. The Egyptians made theirmum- 
pulchral decoration, If the giant tree of Cha-| my-cases of it. The Popes of the Middle Ages 
pultepec still stands, let us hereafter consider it | were buried in cypress coffins, and in like man- 
a fitting monument for such of our brave sol- | her did the ancient Greeks preserve the ashes 
diery as fell upon that bloody field. | of those who died for their country. The doors 
Not in this Western world alone do we find | of Diana’s Temple at Ephesus, made of cypress, 
cypresses of immense antiquity. Europe has | looked fresh and new at the age of four hun 


some specimens of this tree whose history runs | dred years, <A statue of Jupiter, in the Capi- 
back to the days of Julius Caesar, B.c. 42. Near | tol at Rome, carved from the same wood, con- 
Milan, in Lombardy, there stands (or stood quite tinued six hundred years without decay. Pla- 
recently) an ancient tree, known to scholars as | to had his code of laws inscribed on cypress, as 
‘the Cypress of Somma.” The Abbé Beléze, | being more durable than brass. (It may be 
as quoted by Loudon, informs us that there is| that Horace was thinking of this when he 
an old chronicle at Milan which proves this} wrote, “‘ Kxegi monumentumn cre perennius !’’) 
cypress to have been a tree in the time of Julius | But the toughest of all stories of this sort is that 
Cesar. In 1838 its height was one hundred | of Leon Alberti, a Florentine artist of the 15th 
and twenty-one feet, and its girth twenty-three. | century, who tells us that he found the cypress 
Nor have scholars alone remembered and re- | timber perfectly sound in a ship that had been 
vered this tree. The greatest Captain of mod- | submerged thirteen hundred years! We may 
ern times, yea, of all time, Napoleon Bonaparte, | attach full credence, however, to the statement 
knew its position, age, and history; and in lay- | of Michaux, that the doors of St. Peter's, at 
ing out his famous Simplon road diverged from | Rome, constructed of cypress timber, lasted 
a direct line in order to preserve that tree. | twelve hundred years, from Constantine the 
How different this conduct of the great Cap- Great to Pope Eugene IV., when they were re- 
tain from that indignantly recorded in that most | placed by bronze. 
delightful and instructive work, the ‘“‘ Report of | The cypress of our Southern States differs 
George B. Emerson on the Trees of Massachu- | very materially from that which we have been 
Mr. Emerson says: describing, but, like that, attains to a monstrous 
** A sassafras-tree of extraordinary age and size was | — a It “s deciduous, _ Pe tai. ester its 
growing in West Cambridge in 1842. It measured | trunk is conical, the base sometimes measuring 
more than three feet through at the base, and rose | as many feet in circuit as the entire height of 
without a limb more than thirty feet, with a trunk the tree. The Jargest stocks are a hundred 
Fe ee aes 2 cee ae be | and tw enty feet tall, and one hundred and twen- 
high, and had been long growing by itself. It was | ty feet in girth near the ground ; the cone rap- 
felled, and its roots dug up, to allow a stone-wall to | idly diminishing to forty feet in girth. This 
run in a straight line! Such pieces of barbarism are conical base, which is the characteristic feature 
still but too common.” } 
Mr. Emerson is too amiable, but we are | three quarters of its bulk, The roots are sur- 
not, to remind the West Cambridge axe-man | mounted by cone-shaped protuberances, hollow, 
Se a . smooth, and looking like huge ant heaps. The 
* We are never surprised that the processes of de- only use made of these huge warts is by the ne- 
cay generate odors which offend our sense of smell ; | groes for bee-hives. 
but, common as it is to find both flowers and fruit ex- 
haling disagreeable stenches, we never get accustom- ‘ 
ed to it. In the one case we seem to understand that | grandeur, beauty, and value alike command ad- 
nature kindly intends to warn us off from unwhole- | miration, is THE MAHOGANY (Switenia Mahoga- 
some substances; but in the other she seems first to ni). Most widely known and variously and 
invite us by beauty of form and coloring to draw near, 4 . : eB stay Pn “ 
and then to tweak our noses for accepting her invita- | universally used, its discovery was accidentally 
tion, | made a little before the year 1600, and not till 


Prt) 


setts: 





of the American cypress, is usually hollow for 


Another tree peculiar to America, whose 
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nearly a century later was it brought into Eu- 
ropean use. The first mention of it is that it 
was used in the repair of some of Sir Walter 


Raleigh’s ships, at Trinidad, in 1597. Its fine- | 


ly variegated tints were admired; but in that 
age the dream of El Dorado caused matters of 
more value to be neglected. The first that was 
brought to England was about the beginning 
of the last century, a few planks having been 
sent to Dr. Gibbons, of London, by a brother 
who was a West India captain. The Doctor 


was erecting a house, and gave the planks to | 


the workmen, who rejected them as being too 
hard. The Doctor then had a candle - box 
made of the wood, his cabinet-maker also com- 
plaining of the hardness of the timber. But, 
when finished, the box became an object of 
general curiosity and admiration. He had one 
bureau, and Her Grace of Buckingham had an- 
other, made of this beautiful wood; and the 
despised mahogany now became a prominent 


* : - na | 
article of luxury, and at the same time raised 


the fortunes of the cabinet-maker (Wollaston) 


Since that time, rivaling and almost displacing 
all other ornamental woods, mahogany has 
become every where indispensable, and is, all 
over the world, converted into whatever of use- 
ful or beautiful may promote the convenience 


or the religious sentiment of civilized man. 
The mahogany-tree is found in Florida, and 

may thus be claimed as indigenous to the 

United States ; and there is no reason to doubt 


cultivated to great advantage. But hitherto it 


Bahamas, the West India Islands, Honduras, 
and Yucatan. 

Full grown it is one of the monarchs of the | 
forests of tropical America, Its vast trunk and | 
massive arms, rising to a very lofty height, and | 
spreading with graceful sweep over immense | 
spaces—covered with beautiful foliage, bright, | 
glossy, light, and airy, clinging so long to the | 
spray as to make it almost an evergreen—pre- 
sent a rare combination of loveliness and grand- 
eur. ‘The leaves are very small, delicate, and 
polished like those of the laurel. The flowers 
are small and white, or greenish yellow. The 
fruit is a hard, woody capsule, oval, not unlike 
the egg of a turkey in size and shape, and con- 
tains five cells, in each of which are inclosed 
about fifteen seeds. 

A few facts will furnish a tolerably distinct 
idea of the size of this splendid tree. The 
mahogany lumbermen, having selected a tree, 
surround it with a platform about twelve feet 
above the ground, and cut it above the plat- 
form. Some dozen or fifteen feet of the largest 
part of the trunk are thus lost. Yet a single 
log not unfrequently weighs from six or seven 


has been cut chiefly in the native forests of the | 
| 


that it may, and hereafter will be, planted and | 





to fifteen tons, and sometimes measures as 
much as seventeen feet in length, and four and 
a half to five and a half feet in diameter, one 
tree furnishing two, three, or four such logs. 


| 





Some trees have yielded twelve thousand sy- 
perficial feet, and at average peace prices have 


sold for fifteen thousand dollars.* 

In low and damp soils it is of very rapid 
growth ; but the most valuable trees grow slow- 
ly amidst rocks and on a sterile soil, and seem 
to gather compactness and beauty of grain and 
texture from the very difficulties with which 
they have to struggle for existence ; just as in 
human life affliction and trial develop the love- 
liest traits of human character. 

In the Bahama Islands, springing up on 
rocky hill-sides in places almost destitute of 
soil, and crowding its contorted roots into crey- 
ices among the rocks—I speak now of a time 
long past—it formed that much esteemed and 
curiously veined variety of wood known and vyal- 


| ued so highly in Europe as ‘‘ Madeira wood.” 


The relentless axe of the lumberman has Jong 


| ago exterminated the mahogany forests of the 


Bahamas. 
The old Jamaica mahogany, now so scarce, 


| grew also in arid and rocky soils, matured very 
by whom it had been at first so little regarded. 


slowly, and was remarkable for the variety and 

beauty of its veins, spots, clouds, and figuring. 
But Jamaica, as well as the Bahamas, has 

been almost stripped of this valuable variety of 


| timber. In 1753 not less than 521,000 feet of 
| mahogany were shipped from this single island. 
and comfort, or delight the taste, the caprice, | 


The old Jamaica mahogany has disappeared 


| from the market ; and the trees now cut in that 


island, growing, as they do, on low, alluvial soil, 
furnish an inferior timber, pale and porous, and 
less esteemed than that of Cuba, San Domingo, 
or Honduras. 

The lumbering business in the mahogany for- 
ests of Honduras, now the principal source of 
supply, is in many respects not unlike that of 
our ‘*down-east” friends in the pine forests of 
Maine; but while the latter have only one sea- 
son for their labors every year, the former have 
two; one just after Christmas, the other about 
midsummer. The lumbermen of Maine, in 
winter and early spring, are subjected to every 
form of suffering and danger that can arise from 
extreme cold. It is matter of curiosity that 
even in Honduras, within 16 degrees of the 
equator, the first mahogany cutters found the 
cold so great in the impenetrable shade of those 
vast and virgin forests of the tropics, that they 
were obliged to kindle fires to keep themselves 
comfortably warm. 

At the beginning of each season gangs of 
negroes are sent out to begin the work. To 
find the largest and best of timber is the espe- 
cial business of the ‘‘ huntsman,” as he is called, 





* Messrs. Broadwood, London, piano-forte manu- 
facturers, paid £3000 for three logs, all cat from one 
tree, and each about fifteen feet long and more than 
three feet square. Of these logs it is recorded that the 
wood was particularly beautiful, capable of receiving 
the highest polish, and when polished reflecting the 
light in the most varied manner, like the surface of a 
crystal, and from the wavy form of the pores offering 
a different figure in whatever direction it was viewed. 
Cut into veneers of the sixteenth of an inch thick, 
these logs would cover an area of nearly two acres. 














who climbs some lofty tree, and from that look- | fs 
out discovers, by its peculiar foliage and other | an oak, and that it was his favorite abode and 
wood-craft signs, the old mahogany monarchs | oracle. The ancient Britons adored it as their 


of the wood. 
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uther of gods and men,” was born beneath 


The tree thus ‘‘prospected” is | god of thunder, and even now the poets of En- 


then surrounded by the platform already men-| gland boast that this tutelary guardian of Bri- 


tioned, and cut down. 
contain the wood most beautifully marked, are | 
lopped and trimmed. Log and limb are loaded | 
by gangs of ten or twelve men upon carriages | 


The branches, which | tannia quells the ocean waves 


‘“*With thunders from her native oak.” 


The Chinese call the oak ‘‘ the tree of inher- 


drawn by teams of twelve or fourteen oxen, un-| itance.” Beneath its shadow, at Mamre, did 
der the guidance of a couple of drivers, and | Abraham talk with the angels of God ; and, if 
hauled to the nearest stream of proper floating | we may trust the statement of Eusebius, the 
power, over roads made for the purpose, at a| very oak which thus sheltered the ‘father of 
cost equaling two-thirds of the entire expense | the faithful” and his heavenly visitants sur- 


of procuring the timber. 


The logs are then | vived, an object of deepest veneration, until the 


‘“‘run” down the stream singly to its junction | reign of Constantine, a period of more than 


with some river navigable by rafts, where a rope | twenty centuries, 
times, came the angel of the Lord, and spake 


or boom arrests their course. There they are 


Under another oak, in later 


sorted according to their marks of ownership, | unto Gideon, saying, ‘‘'The Lord is with thee, 
made into rafts or floats, and when the river | thou mighty man 6f valor: thou shalt save Is- 


rises, are navigated to its outlet, or such other | 1 


port as is selected for their final shipment, 


rael from the hand of the Midianites.” 


Under an oak were buried Deborah, the be- 


where they begin their ‘life on the ocean | loved old nurse of Rebecca, and all the strange 
wave,” at the end of which, being landed as | gods which the followers and family of Jacob 


logs, they are presently sawn asunder, and, in 
the form of board or veneer, applied to purposes | 
so various that their mere enumeration would | 
outrun the limits of editorial patience, and far 
distance the curiosity of our readers. 

In none of her caprices does Nature seem 
more fantastic than in the veining and marking | 
of this beautiful wood. Every conceivable va- 
riety of light and shade and figure may be 
found imbedded in its substance, to be devel- 
oped upon its surface by the cunning hand of | 
the polisher. From the heart of a mahogany 
knot, a few years since, was brought to light a 
wonderfully exact resemblance of Queen Vic- 
toria; and upon the panels of a pulpit which I 
have often seen there appears descending as 
it were from heaven, surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of light, a dove with wings outspread, like 
Milton’s ‘‘meek-eyed Peace,” 


“ With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing.” 


We all know and admire the beauty and | 
utility of this timber; but how many of us 
have ever noticed, or known, that, unlike al- 
most any other wood in use, it is wholly free 
from the attack of worms or other insects? I 
never saw a piece of mahogany marked by a 
worm, nor have I met any person who ever did 
discover any such marking. 

Equal to the mahogany in utility, if not in 
beauty, and far excelling it in antiquity, lon- 
gevity, and classic and sacred associations, is 
THE Oak—Cowper’s 


‘Lord of the woods—the long-surviving oak.” 


History, both sacred and profane, both ancient 
and modern, the poetry of all nations, Greek 
and Roman mythology, Chinese and British, 
Asiatic and European, superstition or relig- | 
ion, all conspire to celebrate and help immor- | 
talize this sturdy father of the forest. 
The Greeks believed that Jupiter, “the | 


had brought with them in their flight from 
Laban. 


In the valley of Jabesh was Saul buried be- 


neath an oak, ‘a more desirable mausoleum,” 
says Strutt, ‘‘ than the kings of Egypt afterward 
| raised for themselves in their pyramids.” 


And when, at Shechem, God’s chosen people 


met and listened to the eloquence of Joshua, 
and entered into covenant with him, and said, 
“The Lord our God will we serve, and his 
voice will we obey,” Joshua then and there 
‘*set them a statute and an ordinance,” and 
wrote the words thereof in a book, ‘*‘ and took 
a great stone, and set it up there under an oak, 
which was by the sanctuary of the Lord” in 
Shechem. 


The Old Testament scriptures are full of 


passages that describe the oak as the resort of 
angels and men of God, as well as of the 
priests and worshipers of false divinities, Isaiah 
| rebukes his people for ‘‘inflaming” themselves 


‘‘with idols among the oaks;” and Ezekiel 


tells them in God’s name, “Then shall ye know 
that I am the Lord, when their slain shall be 
among the idols round about the altars, under 
every thick oak, where they did offer sweet sa- 


vor to all their idols.” 

The regard so universally cherished for the 
oak has been owing in part to that combination 
of majesty, sturdy strength, longevity, durabil- 
ity, and beauty which all agree that it pos- 
sesses. Doubtless, also, this sentiment was in 
part awakened by the circumstance that man- 
kind in early ages were largely indebted to 
acorns for subsistence, so that gratitude and 
admiration alike clung round the parent tree. 

The oldest code of Roman law regulated the 
rights of gathering acorns, as did also the early 
laws of Britain. Burnet informs us that a few 
hundred years ago the acorn (that is, oak-corn) 
among our Saxon ancestors formed an import- 
ant article of food for both man and beast; and 
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the old chronicles attribute many a famine to | 


the failure of this crop. 

“The oaks of Tunis,” says Smith, *‘ are now 
called ‘meal-bearing trees,’ as in the age of 
Pliny many tribes regarded them, grinding 
their acorns to flour, and making it into bread.” 


Michaux found in the markets of Bagdad acorns | 
three or four inches long, from the oaks of Mes- | 
He ate them, and | 
‘*Few New England boys,” | 


opotamia and Kurdistan. 
praised them. 
says Mr. Emerson, “‘ have not found the acorn 
of the white oak a tolerably pleasant substitute 
for inaccessible walnuts and chestnuts.” The 
markets of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and Greece, are regu- 
larly supplied with acorns, both raw and roast- 
ed. 

During the Peninsular war the acorns of 
Spanish oaks contributed largely to the com- 
missariat of both French and Spanish soldiers ; 


and many a time during the late civil war have | 


I seen our “ boys in blue” devouring the sweet 
nuts of the live-oak with a relish quite mani- 
fest. . 

To mankind in all ages oak timber has been 
of unspeakable use and value. ‘The particu- 
lar and most valued qualities of oak,” as Gil- 
pin well says of English varieties, ‘‘ are hard- 
ness and toughness.” Shakspeare uses two epi- 
thets to express these qualities, which are per- 
haps stronger than any other we could find : 

“Thou rather with thy sharp and sulph’rous bolt 

Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarléd oak, 

Than the soft myrtle.” 

The stubborn, oak-like, indomitable courage 
of British soldiers and sailors has earned for 
them the expressive name of “hearts of oak ;” 
and the word robust, which we now use to de- 
scribe whatever is strong in health, firm in char- 
acter, or vigorous in virtue, is, in its origin, the 
exact Latin synonym and equivalent of our 
Saxon word oaken. 

‘*Many kinds of wood,” as Gilpin states, 
“are harder—as box and ebony; many kinds 
are tougher—as yew and ash; but no species 
of timber is possessed of both these qualities 
together in so great a degree as the oak.” 
** Almost all arts and manufactures are indebt- 
ed to it; but in ship-building and bearing bur- 
dens its elasticity and strength are applied to 
most advantage.” 

English poetry glorifies even its acorns as 

“Those sapling: oaks, which, at Britannia’s call, 


May heave their trunks mature into the main, 
And float the bulwarks of her liberty!” 


I have already cited one illustrative line from 
Campbell’s glorious Lyric, ‘‘ Ye Mariners of En- 
gland,” in which he says: 


“With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the waves below, 
As they roar 
On the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow, 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 


In naval architecture, however, neither En- 


gland nor any other land can produce aay oak 
| that approaches in value our own American 
‘Live-OaKk (Quercus virens)—a tree whose 
praises, we trust, may ere long be sung with 
patriot fervor in American song. 
| we may say that 


For of it 


“not a frince, 
In all that proud Old World beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily, as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves, with which 
The Almighty hand hath graced him.” 


The live-oak is perennial, its foliage, like 
| that of evergreens, being partially renewed ey- 
|ery spring. Its wood is amazingly hard, com- 
| pact, and heavy, weighing upward of seventy 

pounds to the cubic foot, which is nearly dou- 

| ble the weight of seasoned white oak; and its 
| fibres are so fine that a magnifying glass is 
necessary to distinguish them. It sometimes 
| grows to an enormous size. In West Florida 
| it has been found nine feet in diameter. In 
East Florida its circumference is from twelve 
| to eighteen feet. It branches at the height of 
| twelve to twenty feet, and its limbs grow to a 
| prodigious length. 

Bertram stepped over fifty paces from the 

trunk of one of these trees to the extremity of 
}its branches. ‘This length of limb, the horizon 
| tal growth of the branches, and the accumula- 
| tion upon them of that beard-like moss which, 
‘in the warm humidity of Florida, grows like 
| the very hair of Absalom, give to these trees a 
| solemn and spectral grandeur almost unearthly. 
| How hard it is to realize that this enormous 
tree, now sheltering half an acre of territory, 
was once shut up in the shell of an acorn !— 
“a cup and ball 

| Which babes might play with; and the thievish jay, 
| Its. yet close-folded latitude of boughs 

| And all its embryo vastness, at a gulp 

| Might swallow down.” 


immense, extending far back of all authentic 
records of this Western Continent. We are 
obliged to go to the Old World to learn with 
| any degree of certainty how long or large the 
| oak will grow, or how long its timber will en- 
| dure. 
| _The timber usually found in the oldest En- 
glish buildings is of oak; as, for example, the 
doors of the inner chapels of Westminster Ab- 
| bey, which are over twelve hundred years old ; 
| the shrine of Edward the Confessor, who died 
| a.p. 1066; one of the coronation chairs pre- 
|served in that Abbey for about five hundred 
| years; a piece of timber, lately in the posses- 
| sion of Professor Burnet, which formed a part 
of King John’s palace at Eltham, as sound and 
perfect now as when that pusillanimous mon- 
arch set his cowardly hand to Magna Charta, 
the great charter of English liberty, extorted 
| from him by the bold barons of Britain, But 
more remarkable than all these is a church at 
| Greenstead, the nave of which is formed of 
oak trunks about eighteen inches in diameter, 
split in halves, and set edge to edge, palisade- 


| The antiquity of these live-oaks must be 
| 
' 














fashion. This edifice is believed to have been 

built a.pv. 946. ‘‘Corroded and worn by the 

storms of nearly a thousand years,” says Bur- 
net, ‘these timbers promise to endure a thou- | 
sand more.’* 

The vast age attained to by the European 
oaks is feebly expressed by those well-known 
lines, supposed to be uttered by a now living 
tree: 

“In my great-grandsire’s trunk did Druids dwell; 
My grandsire with the Roman empire fell; 
Myself a sapling when my father bore 
Victorious Edward to the Gallic shore.” 

Pliny makes mention of oaks in the Hercy- 
nian forest, some of which were supposed to be 
coeval with the race of man. In support of 
this belief it would be somewhat difficult at | 
this time to summon witnesses or procure re- | 
liable proof. But in Windsor forest, England, 
as recently as 1829, there existed an oak (it is 
probably standing now) which was a favorite 
tree of William the Conqueror, and must be 
now a thousand years old, and more. It 
hollow, and its size is thus illustrated by Bur- 
net: ‘‘ We lunched in ‘the King’s Oak’ Septem- 
ber 2, 1829. It would accommodate at least 
twenty persons with standing-room, and ten or 
twelve might sit down comfortably to dinner. 
I think I have danced a quadrille in a smaller 
space.” Though called ‘‘ the king’s oak,” it is 
not to be confounded with the one that has the 
credit of concealing King Charles, and which 
is immortalized in the ‘$ New England Primer’s”’ 
elegant couplet : 


1s 


“The royal oak it was the tree 
That saved his royal majesty.” 

The ‘‘ Cowthorpe Oak” deserves mention for 
itsmonstrous size. Eighty feet high, with limbs 
sixteen yards long, its base was seventy-eight 
feet in circuit—considerably larger than that of 
the famous Eddystone Light-house. Indeed, 
as Mr, Loudon says, its trunk would, if hol- 
low, have furnished an apartment larger than 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, which, besides desks 
for minister and clerk, with eltar, staircase, and 
stove, has pews and seats for a hundred and 
twenty persons. This huge tree was laid low 
in the great gale of February, 1820. In Hutch- 
ins’s “‘ Dorsetshire,” is a portrait and descrip- 
tion of “‘Damory’s Oak,” which stood until 1755 
near Blandford, and was known to have reached 
its maturity five hundred years earlier. It was 
sixty-eight feet in circuit, contained a hollow 
cavity fifteen feet wide and seventeen feet high, 
which was occupied during the civil wars, and 
until after the restoration of Charles II., by 
an old man who got his living by selling ale, 
Twenty customers could be served at his count- 
er without crowding. 
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** The Shelton Oak” still stands in full vigor 
near the battle-field of Shrewsbury, where, in 
1403, King Henry IV. encountered the rebell- 
ious Harry Hotspur; and it may have wit- 
nessed Falstaff’s ‘‘valor,” if not heard him de- 
clare that ‘‘the better part of valor is discre 
tion.” It was as fair, and green, and large as 
now, a hundred years before Columbus discoy- 
ered the New World. It is, to all appearance, 
as fair and flourishing now as it was before the 
before the 
discovery of the art of printing—before the Old 
World shook hands with the New. 

It is the oak’s sturdy strength and amazing 
vitality, rather than its huge dimensions, which 
attract the eye and fire the fancy. ‘It has a 
stanch, self-centred, wind-defying look, which 
compels us to feel that it is the idea of stability 
and security, not personified or incarnated, but 
embodied, embarked, and lignified. It is grand 
even in decay, and worthy of the gentle Cow- 
per’s description of ‘‘ the Yardley Oak :” 

“Emboweled now, and of thy ancient self 

Possessing naught but the scooped rind 

A quarry of stout spars, and knotted fangs— 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible, of what she can, 
Even where death predominates.” 


How grandly pathetic is the description of 
‘the Winfarthing Oak,” Norfolk County, En- 
gland, published in the Gardener’s Magazine 
(xii. 586): 


“Tt is seventy feet in circumference, and is said to 
have been called ‘the old oak’ in the days of William 
| the Conqueror, nearly eight hundred years ago. In- 
| deed, by the usual standard of computing the age of 
oaks by their size, this old oak must be fifteen hun- 
dred years of age. It is now a mere shell—a mighty 
ruin—bleached to a snowy white—exhibiting no mark 
of life except a strip of bark on the south side, from 
which spring a few branches, that occasionally pro- 
duced acorns as lately as 1836. A limb was blown off 
in 1811, which contained two wagon-loads of wood.” 


There are multitudes more of memorable 
British oaks, praised by poets and celebrated 
by historians and lovers of arboriculture. But 
my limits forbid me to describe or even to name 
them. In another paper, should my readers 
seem inclined to pursue with me this woodland 
excursion, I may attempt, in like manner, to 
notice the elm and the chestnut, the pine, the 
palm, the plane, and possibly some others well 
known to forest lovers. But here will I con 
clude with old John Evelyn’s touching advice 
to tree-planters : 

‘*Tartarian astrologers, as saith Paulus Ve- 
nus, affirm that nothing contributes more to 
men’s long lives than the planting of many, 
trees. Hac scripsi octogenarius, and shall, if 
God protract my years and continue my health, 





* See the ‘A mernitates Quercinea,” by the late Pro- 
fessor Burnet, forming Numbers 5 and 6 of Burgess’s 


* 





“‘Bidodendron,” published in 1833; Evelyn's ‘Silva; 


Bayle’s Dictionary; Strutt’s “Delicie Sylvarum,” and 


“ Sylva Britannica ;” Loudon's “Arboretum,” etc. 


be continually planting, till it shall please him 
to transplant me into those glorious regions 
above —the celestial Paradise, planted with 
perennial groves and trees bearing immortal 
| fruit.” 
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We undertook to begin on our own resources : 
A VILLAGE LIBRARY. and we soon found that so far as the neces- 
HE>writer of this article has recently had | sary public spirit was concerned nothing was 
the pleasure of assisting in the formation | wanting. Public opinion was too modest alto- 
of a little Village Library, in a country town gether in denying its existence. The conver- 
where he is accustomed to spend his summer | sations which thus far had taken place served 
vacations; and some account of thé method | to develop the fact that there were half a dozen 
pursued may be interesting, and perhaps use- | young men strongly interested in the scheme, 
ful, to many circles of readers in rural districts, | and willing to take hold and work it out, if 
who would be glad to possess such a library if | possible. 
they knew how to commence its formation. We met together, and considered the ways 
In our case very narrow resources proved | and means. One proposed a fair to raise mon- 
sufficient to lay a good foundation, and make a ey ; another that we should lay the subject be- 
prosperous beginning. | fore all the pastors of the village, and secure a 
The village of F is the central village of | sermon and a contribution in its behalf in each 
a town of over three thousand inhabitants—the | church ; another suggested a course of lectures, 
shire town of an agricultural county. It has | and a fourth the appointment of a committee 
long contained good schools, both public and | to visit from house to house and solicit dona- 
private ; and many families of refinement and | tions. Lastly, it was proposed to hold a public 
culture, residing in the village, possessed books | meeting, have some speeches, and get an enthu- 
which they were willing to lend among their | siasm to begin with. 
friends. There was no book-store in the place;| We discussed these plans and some others; 
but two merchants, each dealing chiefly in other | but after comparing our views fully, we settled 
articles, kept a few shelves of school-books, and | upon a plan of procedure of which the follow- 
among these were a few of those faded, cloth- | ing are the principal points, and our experience 
bound volumes, profusely decorated with cheap | commends them to the attention of those inter- 








gilding, which are insanely supposed to be pop- | 
ular books, because they are cheap. These de- | 
funct butterflies of literature stood untouched 
in their place, a melancholy monument of | 
the unknown past in which they had been | 
new, and, I suppose, wilt continue to be hand- | 
ed down to future generations, through all 
changes of proprietorship in the store, un- | 
sought and unsold. These, with the monthly | 
magazines, the weekly story papers, and illus- | 
trated sheets, and a few cheap novels, constitu- 
ted the regular resources of the place. Such | 
new books as reached the homes in the village 
came when specially ordered by mail, or when | 
some professional gentleman returned from his | 
occasional visit to one of the great cities. 
When the plan of forming a public library | 
was mooted, one difficulty appeared insur- | 
mountable: the money could not be got. Eyv- | 
ery body said, confidentially of course, that 
there was not public spirit enongh in the 
placé to do such a thing; and added a wish 
that we had some rich man like Mr. Bates or | 
Mr. Peabody. We all approved the project, | 
and straightway fell to calling over the names | 
of the sons of F who had gone forth to | 
seek their fortunes in the world, and wondered | 
if there were not some one who could come | 
home on a summer visit and lay the founda- | 
tion some fine day, and begin, carry on, and | 
finish the thing, all out of his own full pocket. | 
Never, probably, did there exist any where 
more cordial wishes for the prosperity of absent | 
and half-forgotten friends than was latently | 
cherished at that time among those who enter- 
tained the hope of seeing a library founded. 
But the benefactor of his race did not appear 
to grace his native town with a monument so | 
enviable, and we were not inclined to wait for | 
him, 








ested in any similar effort : 

1. The Library should not begin life as a beg- 
gar. Nobody should be told that it-was their 
duty to do something for such a good cause, 
We were in a thrifty Yankee community, and 
we would not make our appearance before them 
as a needy mendicant come to haunt the doors 
of the charitable. 

2. On the contrary, instead of being estab- 
lished as a benevolent effort, living by appeals to 
every body’s generosity, it should be (except as 
between ourselves) purely a business enterprise. 
We would of course accept gladly such benev- 
olent gifts as the object might naturally elicit; 
but for our success with the public we would 


| rely on the existence of a demand for good read- 


ing matter, and the ability of a shelf of books 
such as we proposed collecting, to begin to sup- 
ply that demand. The support on which we 
would rely should be that of those who thought 
it for their advantage to subscribe or take stock. 
If friends should voluntarily aid us by gifts, the 
more thanks to them, and-the greater the good 
fortune of the cause. 

8. For this reason the first books to be pro- 
cured should be selected from among the new- 
est, freshest issues of the press of the day; live 
books in the prime of life, and in the vigor of a 
successful run. It would of course be desirable 
to avoid whatever we could suspect might prove 


/of ephemeral interest; and it would be very 


necessary to confine our purchases to books of 
a moderate price, for it would never do to take 
the money of fifty readers and present to them 
forty-nine volumes. In such a case, the better 


| the books the louder would be the complaints. 


But at the outset we would also avoid those 
‘standard authors,” those ‘great classics’ 
which are said to be ‘ necessary in every gen- 


| tleman's library,” and which are usually found 


— 


A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


there, in a high state of preservation, but which | 
the fortunate possessor never takes down to | 
read. 

4. As a corollary to this principle, we re- 
solved that all donations of books be upon the 
express condition that the trustees should be at 
liberty, whenever they should think best, to sell 
them or exchange them for others. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we did not 
adopt this regulation out of any disrespect to 
Old Books. Age is never more venerable than 
when it is embodied in the form of antiquated 
and half-forgotten books. But such memorials 
of the past, repositories of the thoughts which 
the world has outgrown, are to be preserved for 
the attention and reverence of the faithful ; they 
are out of their place, and lose their function, 
when they are mixed too indiscriminately with 
the books of to-day, in an effort to attract and 
stimulate the attention of the busy world, the 
shop, the farm, and the factory. 

We considered that the usefulness of such a 
library as that which we wished to form must 
depend largely on its power to create a demand 
for entertaining and instructive literature, its 
power to ‘‘ make those read who never read he- 
fore, and those who always read to read the 
more!” Such a library should employ provoca- 
tives and allurements to rouse the mental ap- 
petite. 

Generally, when a library is started, every 
body ransacks the literary treasures of his gar- 
ret, which ought long before to have been di- 
vided between the Historical Society and the 


College Library ; and the committee accept ev- 
ery thing that has leaves and covers; for, as they 
wisely observe, ‘‘each will count one in the cat- 


” 


alogue.” Thus the infant library is suffocated 
with donations, principally reducible to two 
classes—books which every body has read, and 
those which nobody will read. 

If a little library, whose function is to awaken 
intellectual life and to make readers, finds its 
attractive volumes half buried under these dead 
leaves of the past seasons of literature, the com- 
mittee might not do amiss by clearing the ground 
so as to bring their live books to the light. The 
useless volumes might well be put in a set of 





shelves separate from those which people look 
through for something to read, and be labeled | 
“ Dead Books,” a sort of bibliographic ceme- 
tery. 

In the great public Library of the City of 
Birmingham, one of the best-managed in En- 
gland, every book in the department of circula- | 
tion has a colored sheet, faced with blotting- 
paper, pasted in at a fly-leaf, and the librarian 
on giving out the book writes in an appropriate 
column on this sheet the reader’s number, and 
the date within which the book must be re- 
turned. This method, besides being a useful 
preventive of delay in the return of books, has 
this great advantage, that every book is made 





to carry the record of its own usefulness. It | 
is true that the demand for a book is not an | 
accurate measure of its utility. The volumes 
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of mechanical plates that young George Stephen- 
son took out from a village library, and from 
which, with his father’s help, he obtained a 
good part of his education as an engineer, 
may have done more service in that one lend- 
ing than hundreds of popular books lent again 
and again by the same library. But the de- 
mand is the means of usefulness. A book for 
which there is little demand may be of great 
service—like the poor wise man who by his 
wisdom delivered the city—but books for which 
there is and will be no demand are of no serv- 
ice, and can be nothing but an encumbrance. 

It ought to be sdid that we made one excep- 
tion to this policy of excluding books that were 
not particularly attractive—an exception, how- 
ever, that was more apparent than real. 

There had been for many years in F—— a 
case full of well-selected histories, essayists, and 
poets, the collection of a half-extinct literary 
society, who had not made it accessible to that 
general public. As this little library had at 
one time been the subject of a controversy not 
yet entirely forgotten, it was rightly accounted 
a very felicitous omen when all parties con- 
cerned in it generously united in ceding its re- 
mains, consisting of about one hundred and 
twenty volumes, to the new organization that 
we proposed to form. The ground being thus 
cleared, we resolved to commence the purchase 
of books to form a public village library as soon 
as one hundred dollars was secured. 

In respect to the form of organization, think- 
ing the simplest plan to be the best, we merely 
drew up a statement in a fivepenny pass-book, 
headed with the words “‘ F—— Library Asso- 
ciation,” and setting forth that any person pay- 
ing $10 would become a shareholder, entitled 
to one vote, and to take out one volume at a 
time, subject to such rules as might be adopted 
for the government of the library; that any 
person paying by the quarter, half year, or year, 
at the rate of $1, might take out one volume 
at a time subject to the same rules; that sub- 
scriptions for shares should be binding as soon 


}as ten shares were taken; and that the first 


five subscribers were requested by the rest to 
act asa committee of management for a year, 
at the expiration of which the first annual 
meeting should be held, and a permanent or- 
ganization effected. 

This brief paper having been written, we 
signed it ourselves, by this little coup d'état con- 
stituting ourselves provisional directors; and 
then went out on the street to see who wanted 
to take stock. 

The little pass-book was welcomed wherever 
it was shown, and the required amount was 
made up without delay. Probably few socie- 
ties have spent so little time in ‘ constitutional 
questions.” 

With the first thirty dollars that was paid in 
we sent to Boston for a dozen of the most sub- 
stantial and most attractive volumes of the sea- 
son; voyages and travels, popular illustrated 
books on science, a new novel by a well-known 
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and favorite author, a new book on gardening, 
or house-building. 
to come in; but as they were unsolicited they 
were good, some of them excellent for our pur- 
pose. 

Happily for the library the editor of the vil- 
lage paper was a member of the committee and | 
took a strong interest in the enterprise, and 
gave us the benefit of his columns, 

When the new books came we did not put 
them all in at once, but husbanded our re- 
sources so as to spin out the sensation as long 
as possible. We placed three or four of the 
new works with as many rlore of the best of 
the new donations upon a shelf together, and 
inserted in the column of local items in the 
week’s paper a brief mention of the new enter- 
prise, and a list of the books added. 

These books we did not mix with the stand- 
ard yolumes, which remained in their original 
shelves. 

Most readers come into the village library | 
wanting something, but not knowing what, a | 
little fastidious, and a little capricious withal ; 
not having a very strong appetite for letters, 
and half inclined not to take a book at all, but 
to take a walk instead, or go a-fishing. If one 
goes into a book-store in such a state of mind 
he needs to see for himself. If the store-keeper 
insists on knowing *‘ what you wish for” your 
purpose is gone. We don’t know what we | 
want. Indeed, if we knew already what was | 
written and printed, what need should we have | 
to be looking into books, It is just because 





| 
we do not know what we want that we have | 


come to find a book about it. We want to see | 
what there is. When we have seen the inside 
of that row of new books we shall know what 
we want well enough. 

In such a case one is more tempted by half | 
a dozen fresh books set alone by themselves | 
than he would be by a score of the same slipped | 
in here and there, one by one, between Eight- 
een-fifty’s Octasional Poems, Eighteen-forty’s 
Hasty Impressions of ‘Travel in Europe, and | 
Eighteen-thirty’s Ancient History. 

We put our new books forward by them- 
selves, and let those persons look also through 
the other shelves who choose to do so. The} 
next week made another addition, and a new | 
list appeared in the week’s paper. Each week | 
brought one or more new subscribers for stock | 
or for temporary rights, and the money came | 
in faster than it seemed best to expend it on 
books newly published, considering that so many 
which promise fairly prove of very evanescent 
interest, 

In pursuance of our general policy of ascer- 
taining the public want and endeavoring to sup- 
ply it, we sent for information to the librarian 
of a social library of about three thousand vol- 
umes which had long existed in a larger town 
not far from us. We asked him to inform us 
what were the books in his collection that were | 
most read. The library of which he has charge | 
contains a very fair representation of the best | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Some donations also began | 


| classical English literature, essayists and poets 
a selection of standard periodicals, voyages and 
| travels, popular history and novels, and is mod- 
| erately well supplied with judiciously - chosen 
| . . . ° <a 
current publications of light literature. 

His answer was, in sabstance, as follows: 

“The books most read are the bound volumes of 
Harper's Magazine. We have worn out one set and 
are on our second. Littell’s Living Age and the Aflan- 
tic Monthly are also very useful. Next to Harper come 
Dickens's novels, books of voyages and travels, such 
as Kane's, Bayard Taylor's, and Livingstone’s, Next 
Henry Ward Beecher's books, Miss Mulock’s novels, 
Mrs. Stowe's, and such books as the “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table” and ‘‘The Professor,” by 0. W, 
Holmes, G. W. Curtis’s writings, Gail Hamilton, and 
Timothy Titcomb. We have Scott's novels, but they 
are much less read than Dickens is. Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, and Mrs. Browning, are often asked for, but, on 
the whole, poetry is not read much.” 


We determined to select our first considera- 
ble purchase from among the books on this list ; 
and our experience has proved not unlike that 
of our informant, although we have found that 
Hawthorne, Irving, and Prescott, and others of 
the same rank, are in good request, and that 


| popular illustrated histories have an active cir- 


culation. 

We commenced our “grand outlays” with a 
set of Harper's Magazine; and even after we 
had accumulated several hundred volumes of 
the most attractive authors our librarian stil] 
complained that it was not unusual for twenty 
five of the thirty volumes of the Magazine to be 
out at the same time; so that, to supply the 
demand and allow exchanges of successive yol- 
umes, we needed two sets. This was not 
strange, since these volumes contain half of the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, and oth- 
ers, to say nothing of the original papers. But 
we suspected that the pictures in the Magazin: 
were a part of the secret of its attractions, which 
had thus seemed superior, in the eyes of our 
readers, to the allurements of simple letter- 
press. 

On this account we sought for a class of il- 
lustrated works of a popular yet substantial 
character, which proved to be very attractive. 
As instances of this class may be mentioned 
**Knight’s Pictorial Galleries of Art,” ‘ Lind- 
ley’s Botany, with Colored Plates,” ‘* An Illus- 
trated Book on the Horse,” ‘‘ Homes without 
Hands,” “The Boy’s Play-Book of Metals,” 
‘*An Illustrated Bible Dictionary,” ete., etc. 
We thought it to be an advantage pertaining 
to such books as these that they would rarely, 
if ever, find their way into the village in the 
hands of private purchasers. The last new 
novel in paper covers is within the means of al- 
most any reader who wishes it. We thought 
it better to take it for granted that, for the most 
part, the regular readers of the village would 
continue to supply themselves with what was 
already thus within their reach; and while we 
purchased a few of the most important of such 
books, we preferred to use a considerable part 
of our resources to bring into the town what 
was otherwise likely to be unknown there, al- 
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though equally attractive, and perhaps more | service will soon require renewals, and that the 
substantial. ordinary resources afforded by subscriptions will 

We found that the means were not wanting | not be adequate to build as largely as we would 
to enable us to carry forward this work with a like to upon the foundation thus laid. As to 
reasonable degree of rapidity, but we were con- | the wear of the books there is this consolation, 
strained to exercise the utmost economy to make | that they have been without exception careful- 
our money go as far as possible, In the course | ly used, and that so long as this is the case the 
of the year forty or fifty shares were taken and | rapidity with which they wear out is the meas- 
paid for, and sixty or seventy annual subscrip- | ure of the extent of their service. It shows 
tions were taken. We received also a consid- | how fast the library turns over its intellectual 
erable number of donations; though it should | capital. As to the need of more resources, 
be confessed that while we did not beg, we gave | successful efforts have already been made by 
our friends a very good opportunity to offer | the young people of the village to raise funds 
when they were disposed todo so, Butin truth, | for additions; and there is no reason to fear 
for the most part, the cause made its own ap- | that such an institution will die for want of sup- 
peal. A gentleman who visited the town in | port so long as it continues to be useful to the 
the course of the summer surprised us after his | community in which it is placed. 
return home by sending a heck for $100, in Besides, that son of the village who went 
token of his good wishes; and other contribu- | forth to seek his fortune in the world may yet 
tions in money and in books were made, equal- | return, rich and liberal, and seeking something 
ly unsolicited. good todo. Who knows? 

At the end of the year we had over five hun- It was a remark of Thoreau, who, much as 
dred picked volumes on our shelves; and on | he contemned civilization, knew how to appre- 
the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, when | ciate its best gifts, that every American village 
the library was opened, people came into town | might have its park, its picture-gallery, and its 
from their farms five or ten miles distant, as | library, the offspring of the commonwealth, as 
well as from neighboring villages, to take out | well as might the petty baron of a monarchical 
books. The local paper had the pleasure of re- | or feudal realm, who engrossed in /iimself the 
porting a diminution of evening “loaferism” in | luxuries of his little community. 
the village street, resulting from the entertain- Why should not our villages, by united vol- 
ing reading which was accessible to the young | untary efforts, bring within their own reach 
men. In a neighboring village the young peo- | some of those treasures of literature at least, if 
ple formed a reading club, and jointly sub- | not also of art and science, which are practical- 
scribed to the library, taking out books to read | ly beyond the possession of individuals ? 
aloud at their meetings on winter evenings. If this brief statement of the methods which 
Our little circle of about one hundred and twen- | have proved successful in one instance in com- 
ty-five readers kept over one hundred volumes | mencing to supply a part of this want should 
in constant circulation, be of interest in any circles similarly situated, 
It is easy to see that a library in such active | the object of the writer will be accomplished. 
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| had not been troubled with any overplus of its 
affection. Still there were, in different parts 
HE postman was by no means a daily visit-| of the country, a few households who liked and 
or at the Misses Kenderdine’s door. It is| remembered the Kenderdines; and even at 
a fact—amusing or melancholy, according as | Kensington there were some houses where they 
one takes it—that society in the aggregate does | occasionally visited, or went to one of those 
not very much run after resident governesses | evening parties which in London middle-class 
or poor schoolmistresses; that they are not) society take the place of the countrified, old- 
likely to be inundated with correspondence or | fashioned ‘‘ going out to tea.” 
haunted with invitations. Of course, under no They were expecting one of these invitations ; 
circumstances, are young, good, and lady-like | so the postman’s red coat gleaming against the 
women quite without friends or acquaintances ; | green hedge of Love Lane attracted Letty’s at- 
such loneliness would argue a degree of unloy- | tention, and his knock roused her to jump up 
ingness, or unlovableness, of which certainly | and take in the letter. Edna allowed her to 
no one could accuse the Misses Kenderdine. | go. She herself had not felt well all the day ; 
But this is a busy and a self-engrossed world ; | the morning school had been an unusual burden 
it has quite enough to do with its own affairs ; | to her, and now it was over she took refuge in 
and it likes to get the full value for all it be- | her favorite American rocking-chair—a present 
stows. The sisters, who had so little to give it, | from an old pupil—and rocked and rocked, as 
Vor, XXXVI.—No, 216.—3 F 
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if in that soothing motion the uneasy feeling in 
mind and body—half- weariness half- restless- 
ness—would pass away. ‘Though she knew all 
the while it would not; that there it was, and 
she must bear it, as many another woman 
had borne it before her—the dull heart-ache, 
the hopeless want. These sorrows do come, 
and they conquer even the bravest sometimes. 
May He who ordained love to be the crown of 
life have pity on all those to whom it comes 
only as a crown of thorns, or who have to en- 
dure the blankness of its absence—the agony 
ofits loss! Both can be endured, and comfort 
will come at length, but the torture is terrible 
while it lasts. Edna endured it but in a small 
measure, and for a short time; yet the pang 
was sharp enough to make her, till the end of 
her days, feel unutterable pity and tenderness 
over those whom the world smiles over as ‘‘ dis- 
appointed in love :” those from whose lives God 
has seen fit to omit life’s first and best blessing ; 
or else, though this is a lesser grief, to give it 
and take it away. 

She was sitting listlessly rocking, not think- 
ing much about any thing, when Letty re-en- 
tered with the letter. 

“Tt is for you, dear. What a funny hand! 
—a lawyer’s hand, I should say. Who can be 
writing to you, Edna?” 

**T don’t know,” said Edna, indifferently, and 
then, catching a glimpse of the letter, checked 
herself, with a startled consciousness that she 
did know, or at any rate guess; that locked 
up in her desk in a hidden corner she had a 
small fragment of the very same handwriting— 
& most unimportant fragment — memoranda 
about trains, etc., for their railway journey— 
but still there it was, kept like a treasure, se- 
creted like a sin. 

**Miss Edna Kenderdine,” read Letty, de- 
taining the letter and examining it. ‘* Then it 
must be from a stranger. <A friend would know, 
of course, that you were Miss Kenderdine. 
Shall I open it for you, dear ?” 

** No,” said Edna, and an unaccountable im- 
pulse made her snatch it, and turn away with 
it; turn away from her sister, her dear sister, | 
from whom she had not a secret in the world. 
At the first sentence she started, glanced at the 
signature, and then put the letter in her pocket, 
flushing scarlet. 

Letty looked amazed.. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter with you? Is it a love-letter? Do say!” 

**It begins like a business letter, and the 
writer wishes me to read it in private and 
alone,” said Edna, forcing her white lips—she 
felt, with a terrified consciousness, how very 
white she must be turning now—to utter the 
exact, formal truth. 

“Oh, very well,” replied Letty, a little vex- 
ed, but too sweet-tempered to retain vexation 
long. 

She sat down composedly and finished her 
dinner—lingering a good while over the pud- 
ding—Letty liked puddings and all good things ; 
while Edna sat, with the letter in her pocket, as 





quiet and almost as silent as if she were mad 
of marble, for a quarter of an hour. Then Ler. 
ty rose. 

‘Now I'll go into the kitchen, for I want t, 
iron out my muslin dress. In the mean time 
you can read in peace your wonderful letter. 
You'll tell me about it afterward, Edna, dear,” 

Touched by her sister’s gentleness Edna re- 
turned a smiling ‘‘ Thank you,” and tried to look 
as usual while the dinner was being cleared 
away. But her head was whirling and he 
pulse beating fast—so fast that when she at 
last took the letter out and opened it the lines 
swam before her eyes. She had only strength 
enough to creep noiselessly up to her room at 
the top of the house, shut herself in, and lock 
the door. 

There let her be. We will not look at her, 
nor inquire into what she felt or did. Women 
at least can understand. 

Letty’s muslin dress had, happily, a good 
many frills and flounces, and took a long time 
in ironing. Not that Letty grumbled at that: 
she had great pleasure in her clothes, and was 
the last person to treat them lightly or disre 
spectfully, or to complain of any trouble they 
cost her. This dress especially always engross- 
ed so much of her attention and affection, that 
it is doubtful whether she once let her mind 
stray from it to such commonplace facts as 
business letters. And when it was done, she 
was good-natured enough to recollect that 
while she had the things about she might as 
well iron Edna’s dress. She went up stairs to 
fetch it, when, to her surprise, she found the 
door locked. 

**T will come presently,’ 
low voice from within. 

** But your dress, Edna. I want to iron out 
your new muslin dress.” 

‘*Thank you, dear. Never mind. I will be 
down presently.” 

“It was a love-letter, then!” pondered Letty 


’ 


answered a very 


|to herself as she descended. ‘I am sure it 


was. But who in the wide world can have 


| fallen in love with Edna? Poor Edna!” 


** Poor Edna!” Rich Edna! rich in the ut- 
most wealth that Heaven can give to mortal wo- 
man! Oh, when there is so much sadness in 
this world—so much despised love—unrequited 
love—unworthy love—surely the one bliss of 
love deserved and love returned ought to out- 


| weigh all else, and stand firm and sure what- 


ever outside cares may lay siege to it. They 
can not touch the citadel where the two hearts 
—the one double heart—has intrenched itself, 
safe and at rest—forever. 

Edna's ‘“love”—hopelessly and dearly be- 
loved—had become her lover. He wished to 
make her his wife. Her solitary days were 
done: she stood on the threshold of a new 
life—in a new world. Never, until throug) 
the gate of death she should enter on the world 
everlasting, would there come to her such an- 
other hour as that first hour after she read Will- 


| iam Stedman's letter. 


THE 

Half an hour after—to so long a space ex- 
tended her ‘‘presently’—Edna Kenderdine 
crept down stairs, and then crept on, still 
quietly, into her sister's arms. 

‘‘ Kiss me, Letty! There are only us two.” | 

In a few words—strangely few it seemed, | 
and as if the whole thing were quite natural | 
and known beforehand—Edna told her happy | 
secret, and the sisters embraced one another | 
and wept together, the harmless tears that wo- | 
men are sure to shed, and are not women at all 
if they do not shed, on these occasions. 

At first Letty was considerably surprised— 
perhaps a little more than surprised—but she 
had the good taste and good feeling not to say 
overmuch on this head, and not to refer, even 
in the most passing way, to certain remarks of 
her own during the last two days, which must 
have been, to say the least, rather annoying to 
But if Letty was a little disappoint- 
ed and humiliated—and it was scarcely in hu- 
man nature that she should not be—after hav- | 
ing so confidently placed herself and Dr, Sted- 
man in the position of the Irish ballad couplet : 


remember. 


“Did ye ever hear of Captain Baxter, 

Whom Miss Biddy refused afore he axed her?” 
her vanity was too innocent, and her nature 
too easy, to bear offense long. After the first 
surprise was over, her congratulations were 
given with sufficient warmth and sincerity. 

** Well, Edna dear, you know I always liked 
him, and I dare say I shall find him a very good 
brother-in-law ; and really it will be rather con- | 
venient to have a man in the family. But to | 
think that after all the offers I have had, you 
should be the first to get married, or any how 
engaged. Who would ever have expected such 
a thing!” 

** Who would indeed!” said Edna in all sim- 
plicity, and with asense almost of contrition for 
the fact. 

“Well, never mind!” answered Letty, con- 
solingly ; ‘I am sure I hope you will be very 
happy; and as for me’”—she paused and sighed | 

‘*T should not wonder if I were left an old 
maid after all, in spite of my appearance.” 

Which catastrophe, so dolefully prognostica- 
ted, would have awakened a smile yesterday; 
but to-day Edna could not smile. Though her 
joy was only an hour old, it was so intense, so 
perfect, that it seemed to absorb the whole of 
life, as if she knew not how she had ever lived | 
without it. Thinking of her sister who had it 
not—who did not even comprehend what it was 
—she felt so sorry that she could have wept over | 
her. 

But Letty’s next words dispelled this tender 
regret, 

“Still, Edna, if I were you, I would not be 
in any hurry to give the young man his an- 
swer. And in the mean time we will make | 
some inquiries as to what sort of a practice he | 
has—whether he is likely to be in a position to | 
marry soon—and so on, Certainly it is by no 
means so good a match as I myself should have 
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| should object to, it is a long engagement. 
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expected to make; but then you are different 
—I mean your ideas of things are much hum 
Didn’t somebody once say you 


| had quite a genius for poverty ?” 


‘* He said it,” and Edna hung her head, 
blushing; then lifted it up with a_ bright, 
proud, peaceful smile—‘‘ Yes, he said it 
day on the shore. He knew me even then, 
understood me, thank God.” 

And there came before her a vision of her 
life to come—not an easy one; not that of a 
woman who slips into marriage to ‘‘ better her 
self,” as servants say—to attain ease, and lux 
ury, and position, and all the benefits which 
“a good marriage” 


one 
} 
ana 


is supposed to confer. 


Hers would be a life in which every energy 


would be tested, every power put to use — 
which would exact unlimited patience, self. 
denial, courage, strength; the life, in short, of 
a woman who does not care to be a man’s toy 
and ornament, but desires rather to be his help- 
meet—supplying all he needs, as he supplies all 


| she needs, teaching her through the necessities 
| of every day how to fulfill the perfect law of 


love—self-sacrifice. 

Edna knew she should have a hard life. 
Though Dr, Stedman was still tolerably igno- 
rant about their circumstances, he had taken 


| good care to inform her every thing about his 


own, She was well aware that he was poor— 


| proud also—perhaps on account of the poverty. 
| She guessed, with her quick-sighted love, that 
| his temper was not the sweetest in the world— 


though she could find excuses for that. Sut 
she believed in him—she honored him, for she 
had never seen any thing in him that was not 
worthy of honor; and, last little fact of all, 
which included all the rest, she loved him. 

Letty watched her a minute—with that hap- 
py smile on her face. ‘* Well, Edna dear, if 
you are satisfied, so am I. It is, of course, 
your own affair entirely. I would only advise 
you to take time.” 

“Certainly I shall. 
engagement.” 

Letty shook her head pathetically. ‘* Ah! 
if there is one thing more than another which I 
It 


It is sure to be a long 


| wears a girl to death, and cuts off all her chances 


elsewhere. And suppose in the mean time she 
should receive a better offer ?” 

Edna dropped her sister’s hand. ‘“ Letty, 
we had befter talk no more. If we talked to 
everlasting I could never make you under- 
stand.” 

She spoke sharply, almost angrily ; and then, 
seeing no anger, only mild amazement on Let 
ty’s beautiful face, she repented. With the 


yearning that every woman must have at this 


crisis in her life, to fall on some other woman’s 
neck and ask for a little love—a little sympathy 
on the new strange path she had just entered— 
she turned back again to her sister, who kissed 
her once more. 

** Really now, I did not mean to vex you, 
Edna. Of course you know your own mind— 
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you always did; and had your own way, too, 
in every thing—I'll tell him so, and frighten 
him.” 

Edna smiled. 

** And what does he say to you? Do show 
me your love-letter—I always showed vou all 
mine!” 

But this was a different thing quite. Edna 
closed her little hand fiercely over it—her one 
possession, foretaste of her infinite wealth to 
come. It was hers—all her own, and the whole 
world should neither pry into it, nor steal it, 
nor share it. 

**Well, never mind. You always were a 
queer girl,” said Letty, patiently. ‘“ But at 
least you'll tell me when he is coming here. 
This is Saturday—I suppose he will want to 
come to tea on Sunday ?” 

And so the misty, beautiful, wondrous dream 
condensed itself into a living commonplace real- 
ity. There was a note written, which consisted 
of the brief word ‘‘ come,” naming the day and 
hour. ‘This was sent by their servant, who 
looked much astonished, and hoped nobody was 
ili and wanting the doctor; and then the two 
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sisters sat down side by side, for even Letty was 
silent a while 

At last, however, she could hold her tongue 
no longer, but ‘began talking in her smoothly 
flowing inconsequent way. 

“*T wonder what sort of a house he lives in, 
and whether it is well furnished. Of course we 
can’t go and see—it would not be proper ; 
I will try and find out. And this house of ours 
—I suppose it will have to be given up. No 
man would like his wife to go on keeping school. 
He would never let her work if he could hel; 
it: in such a common way too. Ah, Edna, you 
are the lucky woman after all! I wish I had 
somebody to work for me.” 

**Do you ?” said Edna, absently. 

‘Oh, how nice it must be! To have no- 
thing to do all day long, and every thing pretty 
about one, and perhaps a carriage to ride in and 
no trouble at all. Heigh-ho! I wish I were mar- 
ried too, though it shouldn’t be to any body like 
Dr. Stedman. But my dear, since it is to be, 
and you are fond of him, and, as I have said, 
you are your own mistress, and must please 
yourself: do just tell me what you think about 


but 














things. In the first place, what ought your 
wedding-dress to be ?” 

‘‘ Hush,” Edna whispered. ‘‘ Please don't 
talk any more. I can’t bear it.” And then 
she threw herself into her sister’s arms, and 
cried passionately ; half for joy, half for sorrow. 
So the day ended—the day of days which closed 
up forever one portion of the sisters’ lives: a 
day, to Letty, scarcely different from any other, 
but to Edna, like that first day which marked 
the creation of a new world. 

She scarcely slept all night; still, she rose 
and went to church as usual. She was neither 
afraid nor ashamed. She knew the Great 
Searcher of hearts would not punish her, be- 
cause in every thanksgiving was a thought of 
him, and every prayer was a prayer for two, 
She walked home with her sister through the 
green lane— Letty vaguely wondering what 
church Dr. Stedman attended—she hoped he 
did go to church regularly somewhere, for no- 
thing made a man look so respectable, especial- 
ly if he were a doctor. Edna had a sweet com- 
posure of mien—a gentle dignity such as had 
never been seen in her before; inasmuch as 
more than one stray acquaintance told her 
“how well she was looking.” At which she 
felt so glad. 

But during the afternoon—the long still Sun- 
day afternoon—with the warm jasmine-scented 
air creeping in through the half-closed Vene- 
tian blinds, some of her nervousness returned, 
her quick restless movements, her little abrupt- 
nesses of speech. She went about from room 
to room, but could not sit long any where. 

Letty watched her with a condescending in- 
terest: rather trying to bear. ‘It’s natural, 
dear, quite natural, I used to feel the same 
myself when one of them was coming. Dear 
what a long time ago it seems since any 
But even one’s sister's 


me. 
body came to see me! 
lover is better than none. I hope you will set- 
tle with Dr. Stedman to come every Sunday. 
And he might sometimes bring his brother with 
him, for it will be desperately dull for me, you 
know. Well, I declare! Punctuality’s very 
self! For it is just five minutes to six, and I 
am sure I see a gentleman striding down Love 
Lane. I'll run down stairs and open the door ; 
shall I, Edna ?” 

Edna assented, but she could not utter a word 
more. She stood at her window—the window 
where she was fond of sitting, and had sat so 
many an hour, and dreamed so many a maiden- 
dream. She watched him coming, a tall fig- 
ure, strong and active, walking firmly, without 
pauses or hesitation, and though sometimes 
turning the head round to glance—Edna guessed 
whither! ‘There he was, the ruler of her life, 
her friend, her lover, some day to be her hus- 
band. He was coming to assume his rights, to 
assert his sovereignty. A momentary vague 
terror smote her, a fear as to the unknown fu- 
ture, a tender regret for the peaceful, maiden- 
ly, solitary days left behind, and then her heart 
recognized its master and went forth to meet 
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him; not gleefully, with timbrels and dances, 
but veiled and gentle, grave and meek; con- 
tented and ready to obey him, “even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” 

Edna long remembered, in years when it was 
a comfort to have it to remember, how exceed- 
ingly good Letty was that day; how she went 
down herself to welcome Dr, Stedman, and be- 
haved to him—as he told Edna afterward—in a 
way so womanly, friendly, and sisterly that it 
took away all his awkwardness; and by the 
time another little light footstep was heard on 
the stairs he was found sitting—as quietly as 
if he had sat there every Sunday for years—in 
the great arm-chair by the window, with his 
face, pale indeed, but radiant with the light of 
happiness, the one only happiness which ever 
gives that look, turned toward the opening door, 

It opened, and Edna came in. 

I have said this little woman was not beauti- 
ful, not even pretty; but there was a lovesome- 
ness about her—her neat, small, airy figure, her 
harmonious movements, and her dainty hands, 
which often grew into absolute loveliness. At 
least would, in the eyes of any man who had the 
sense to love her, and prize her at her worth. 
Woman as she was—all woman—she was 
t, 
rel light.” 





“Yet a spirit too, and bri 
And something of an ar 





And as this man—this big, tall, and, it might 
once have been, rather rough man—looked at 
her, standing in the doorway in her lilac mus 
lin dress, his whole soul came into his eyes. 
Though there was in him a mingled expression 
of dread, as if expecting that while he gazed 
her wings would grow, and she would fly away 
from him. 

He rose, and advanced a step forward; then 
he and the lilac angel shook hands—humanly— 
in a most commonplace fashion, After which 
Letty, with astonishing tact, discovered the im- 
mediate necessity of ‘‘ seeing about tea,” and 
disappeared. 
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homely furniture ; to whom Love is nothing ex- 
cept he comes dressed in fine clothes, and in- 
habiting splendid drawing-rooms. Of course, 
under such circumstances, when Poverty enters 
in at the door, the said Love will surely fly out 
at the window. He has been far too much ac- 
customed to think of himself and his own ease. 
Undeniably it is very pleasant to be rich, to in- 
habit handsome houses, and be dressed in ele- 
gant clothes; and there is a kind of love so 
purely external, selfish, and self-seeking, that it 
can not exist unless it has also these things. 
But the true love is something far far beyond. 
And Edna, when William Stedman took her in 
his arms—just herself and nothing more—in 
her common muslin gown, with no attractive 
surroundings, for the parlor was small and 
humble as well could be—asking her if she | 
could love him, and if she were afraid to be a | 
poor man’s wife—Edna knew what that true 
love was. * 

They sat long talking, and he told her every 
thing, including a little confession which per- 
haps every man would not have made; but this 
man was so conscientiously honest that he could 
not have been happy without making it—that 
his first passing fancy had been for her beauti- 
ful sister. 

“And I like her still—I shall always like 
her,” added he, with an earnest simplicity that 
made Edna smile, and assured her more than 
ever of the love that was far deeper than all 
telling. ‘*‘And—before you get anxious about 
it, I wish to say one thing—Letty shall never | 
leave you, if you do not wish it, and I will al- 
ways be good to her. Who could help it? 
She is so charming to look at—so sweet-tem- 
pered—so kindly. Bike her exceedingly ; but 
as for loving—” 

Edna gave one shy inquiring glance into the 
passionate face, then, in the strange familiarity 
—sacred as sweet—which one little hour had 
brought about between them, she laid her head 
upon his shoulder, saying, gently : 

**T am not afraid. I know you will never 
love any body but me.” 

And when at last Letty came in, after a most 
lengthy and benevolent rattling of the door- | 
handle, William Stedman went up to her and 
kissed her like a brother. 

‘Tt is all settled, and you are to live with 
us. We never mean to part with you—except | 
to somebody better than ourselves.” 

Thus quietly, in his brief, masculine way, he 
cleared off the only weight on Edna’s mind—in 
the only way in which it could be done. And 
as she looked up to him with grateful eyes, lov- | 
ing him all the dearer because of the tenderness | 
he showed to her own flesh and blood, he inly 
vowed that he would never let her know how in 
resigning his first great happiness of a married 
home all to themselves, he had made a very 
great sacrifice. 

Letty thanked him, not with overmuch emo- 





tion, for she was so used to be first considered, | lously. 


There are those who despise small rooms and | 
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that she took it quite naturally. Then, with g 
little commonplace quizzing—not ill-meant but 
rather inappropriate—she sat down in Edna’s 
place to pour out tea and enjoy the distinction 
of entertaining ‘‘the man of the family.” 

When the meal was ended, Dr. Stedman, in 
the aforesaid capacity, which he accepted in a 
cheery and contented manner, proposed that 
they should at once enter upon the question of 
ways and means, 

‘*Which means being married, I suppose ?’ 
laughed Letty. 

** Yes,” he answered, with a deep blush, and 
then dashed at the subject abruptly and despe- 
rately. ‘Ido not wish to wait—not a day after 
I get a hospital appointment which I have been 
long trying for, and have now a good chance 


| of. With that and my profession we could live. 


And Julius, he will have enough to live upon 
too.” 

“Will he live with you? Then how can I?” 
asked Letty, bridling up with a sudden fit of 
propriety. 

“No, not with us,” was the answer, strong, 
decisive, almost angry. #* As she knows,” glanc- 
ing at Edna, “there is two hundred a year which, 
if necessary, he can have—part or whole; but I 
will not have him living with me. Two men in 


| one house would never do ;” and then he told, 
| cursorily, the ‘slight difference”—so he called 
it—which he had had with his brother, and how 


he had not seen him since, Julius having gone 
next morning on a painting expedition. 

Edna looked grave, but Letty listened with 
considerable amusement. ‘And so Julius—I 
may say ‘ Julius,’ as he will be my half-brother- 
in-law, you know—-wanted to come and see us, 
and you prevented him? And if this quarrel 
had not happened you would not have written ? 


| Perhaps you would never have made up your 


mind to ask Edna at all?” 

The silly woman had hit upon something like 
a truth, or near enough thereto to vex the man 
a little. 

**T assure you, Miss Letty—but excuse my 
explaining. Your sister knows all.” 

Yes, Edna did know—all the pride—all the 
pain—the struggle between duty and passion— 
the difficulty of determining right from wrong 
—honor from cowardliness—rashness from fear- 
less faith. Many a man has gone through the 
like before his marriage—the woman neither 
understanding it nor pitying it—but Edna did 
both. She laid her little hand on his— 

‘*No need to explain, I am quite satisfied.” 

“And Julius?” persisted Letty, who was be- 
ginning to find second-hand felicity a little un- 
interesting. ‘‘ Does he know of all this between 
Edna and you?” 

““No; but when he returns on Monday I 
shall tell him.” 

** And what will he say ?” 

“‘T think he will say, as a brother should— 
‘It’s all right. Be happy in your own way.’” 

**But if he does not?” said Edna, tremu- 
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William Stedman looked vexed. Perhaps he 
knew his brother better than she did, or was less 
accustomed than she was to think of others, 

‘I do not contemplate any such impertinent 
interference on his part. But if so, it can make 
no difference to me. When a man of my age 
chooses his wife, no other man, not even his 
own brother, has a right to say a word. Julius 
had better not; I would not stand it.” 

He spoke loudly, like a man not used to talk 
vith or to listen to women; a man who, right 
or wrong, liked to have his own way. Truly 
he was far from perfect, this chosen of Edna’s 
heart. Yet he had a heart too, and a con- 
science, and both these would have understood 
her momentary start—the slight shadow which 
troubled her happy face. But though the hap- 
piness lessened the peace remained, and the love 
which had created both. 

‘*T think,” she said, very gently, “that Ju- 
lius is too generous to make us unhappy. He 
may be vexed at first, having had you all his 
life—and only you—like Letty and me here. 
But perhaps he is nog quite so good as my 
Letty.” 

And thinking of her gentle sister, and con- 
trasting their ways with the fierce ways of these 
two men—lover and brother, with whom her lot 
was to be bound up for life—Edna trembled a 
little; but the next minute she despised herself 
for her cowardice, What was love worth if it 
could not bear a little pain? In the darkening 
twilight she loosened not, but rather strength- 
ened, her clasp of William Stedman’s hand ; 
and as he went on talking, principally to Letty, 
and about common things, the size and arrange- 
ments of his house, and his means of furnishing 
it, his good angel might have heard that the 
man’s voice grew softer and sweeter every min- 
ute. Already there was stealing into him that 
influence, mysterious as holy, which, without 
any assertion on their part—any parade of 
rights or complaints of wrong—makes all wo- 
men—Christian women—if they so chose it, the 
queens of the world. Already the future queen 
had entered into her kingdom. 

He was still talking, being left respectfully 
by these inexperienced maidens to take the 
man’s part of explaining and deciding every 
thing, when there came a knock to the door, 
so sudden and startling in that quiet Sunday 
evening that the little house seemed actually 
to reel, 

“Probably some one for me,” said Dr. Sted- 
man. “TI left word at home where I might be 
found if wanted; a doctor is always liable to 
be summoned, you know. It is not an easy 
life for him or for his household,” added he, 
with a slightly shy and yet happy smile. 

“Oh,” cried Letty, ‘I wouldn’t marry a | 
doctor upon any account, as I always said to 
Edna”— whose conscious blush showed how 
completely the good advice had been thrown 
away, 

But just this minute the front-door was opened 
and the voice of a man, hurried and eager, was 
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heard inquiring for the Misses Kenderdine; also, 
in not too gentle tones, whether Dr. Stedman was 
here ? 

“Tt is Julius,” said Letty. But what hap- 
pened next is serious enough to require an- 
other chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Jciivs StepMAN entered the parlor in a 
rather excited state. Not with wine —that 
was a temptation impossible to the pure-living, 
refined young artist ; but his excitement was of 
a kind peculiar to the artistic and nervous tem- 
perament, and might easily have been mistaken 
for that of drink. 
tions abrupt, his speech unnaturally loud and 
fast, and as he stood shading his eyes from 
the sudden dazzle of the lamp-light, even his 
appearance spoke against him; for his dress 


His face was flushed, his mo- 


was dusty, his long hair disorderly, and his 
whole exterior very far below that standard of 
personal elegance—nay, dandyism—which was 
a strong characteristic of Julius Stedman. 

He bowed to Letty, who was the first to ad- 
vance toward him. 

‘T am ashamed, Miss Kenderdine, of intrud- 
ing at this unseemly hour; but my brother—ah, 
there you are! I have found you out at last :” 
and he darted over to the doctor's chair. 
“You're a pretty fellow, Will; a nice elder 
brother !—a proper person to lecture a younger 
one, and teach him the way he should go—a 
good, honest, generous, candid—” 
cried Will, catching him by the 


‘ 


* Julius !” 
arm, and speaking almost in a whisper, ‘* com- 
mand yourself. You forget these ladies.” 

**Not at all!” And there was no abate 
ment in the shrill, furious voice. ‘I have the 
highest respect for these ladies. And out of 
my respect, as soon as I came home (unexpect- 
edly, of course, like a fool that I was, to make 
it up with you), and found where you were 
gone, I came after you—I came, just to tell 
them the plain truth. Miss Kenderdine, this 
brother of mine, who comes sneaking here on 
the sly—” 

“Julius!” Not a whisper now, but thun- 
dered out in violent passion; then, controlling 
himself, Will added, ‘‘ Julius, you are under 
an entire and ridiculous mistake. Either leave 
this house with me instantly, or sit down and 
listen to my explanation.” 

‘¢ Listen! — explanation!” repeated Julius, 
and looked bewildered from one to the other 
of the three whom he had found sitting togeth- 
er so familiarly and happily in the pleasant lit- 
tle parlor. 

** Yes,” said Will, laying his hand firmly and 
kindly on his brother's shoulder, “I will ex- 
plain every thing: there is no reason now why 
I should not, I objected to your visiting here, 
because you had no right to come; and your 
coming was an injury to these ladies, and 
would have exposed them to all kinds of un- 
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pleasant remarks. But with me it is different. 
I came here to-day—and it is my first visit, I 
assure you—with a distinct right, and in a rec- 
ognized character, Julius, I am going to give 
you a sister.” 

** A sister!” The young man turned fright- 
fully pale, and his eyes sought—which face was 
it?—Letty’s. Then, as with the strength of 
despair, he forced himself to speak. ‘* Tell me 
—tell me quick! ‘This is so sudden!” 

**Not sudden in reality—it only seems so,” 
said William, smiling ; ‘‘and you like her very 
much—you know she will make you a good sis- 
ter. Shake hands with him, Edna.” 

**Edna—is it Edna!” And then, either out 
of his own natural impulsiveness, or in the re- 
action from a still stronger excitement, Julius 
darted forward, and instead of shaking hands, 
kissed her warmly. ‘‘I beg your pardon; but 


” 


[ can’t help it. Oh, you dear little woman— | 


so it’s you, is it?—you that have all but brought 


about a quarrel between Will and me—the first | 


we ever had in our lives.” 

** And the last, I trust,” said Will, cheerily, 
submitting to have his hand almost shaken off. 

** Never mind—never mind, now, old fellow. 
All’s well that ends well. I give you joy. I'm 
quite content. She will be the best little sister 
in all the world. Shake hands again, Edna— 
let's shake hands all round.” 

But when he came to Letty, he stopped point- 
blank. 

Letty extended her long fingers in a digni- 
fied manner, and smiled her benign smile— 
alike to all—upon the flushed, passionate young 
face. 

‘*T suppose, Mr. Stedman, this makes you 


. ° ° ° | 
and me a sort of half-brother and sister-in-law. 


I am quite willing. I hope we shall always be 
very good friends—just like brother and sister, 
indeed.” 





|tentive to Julius, and give him a foretaste of 
the good sister she intended to be. For in the 
| midst of all her own joy her heart warmed to 
him—this moody, variable, affectionate, lova 
| ble fellow, who seemed, as so many young men 
| do, like a goodly ship with little ballast, the su: 
cess of whose whole voyage depended upon what 
kind of hand should take the helm. Besides. 
though she knew it was womanish and ridicu 
| lous, she could not help having a sort of pity fo: 
| any body who had lived with William Stedman 
| for so long, and would not now live with him 
much longer. She could afford to be exceed- 
| ingly kind and forgiving to poor Julius. 

Still the cloud did not pass away, and in 
spite of every body’s faint efforts to disperse it 


—except Letty’s, who was not acute enough to 
see any thing, and went talking on in the most 
| charmingly unconscious and inappropriate way 
—the awkwardness so spread itself, that it was 
quite a relief when the little quartette brok: 
up. Dr. Stedman proposed leaving, and then 
stood with Edna at the window, talking for 
|} ever so long between thgmselves ; while Letty, 
with a nod and a wink, went into the passage, 
beckoning Julius to follow her. 

** We're terribly in the way—we two,” said 
|she, laughing. ‘*I am afraid, on future Sun 

days, we shall have to retire to the kitchen— 
| that is, if you persist in coming to take care o! 
| your brother when he goes a-courting. But i 
| will be very dull for you, with only stupid me. 

**Only you!” said Julius, gazing at her : 
| she stood leaning against the lobby wall, seem 
| ing to illumine the whole place, poor and smal} 
| as it was, with her wonderful beauty. ‘* On); 
| you!” 

And Letty looked down, not unconscious of 
his admiration, and perhaps feeling just suffi 
ciently ill-used by fate as to think herself justi- 
fied in appropriating and enjoying it. That is, 


**Thank you,” was the answer, and the | if she ever thought at all; or thought ten min- 


young man’s excited mood sank into quietness, 
nay, into more than quietness, 
sadness. But this was nothing 
uncommon with Julius Stedman, 
who, after one of his fits of high 
spirits, generally fell into a cor- 
responding fit of gravity and mel- 
ancholy. 

This, or perhaps his mere pres- 
ence as an extraneous element in 
what had been such a peaceful 
trio—for, in these early days of 
betrothal, sometimes an easy neg- 
ative third rather adds to than 
takes away from the new-found 
and still unfamiliar happiness— 
made the evening not quite so 
pleasant as before. In vain Will, 
with most creditable persisten- 
cy, maintained conversation, and 
Edna by a great effort shook off 
her shyness, and taking her place 
as hostess presided at supper— 
endeavoring to be especially at- 





| 


utes in advance of the present moment. 
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‘*«T suppose those two are very happy,” said 
Julius, at length, with a glance in the direction 
of the silent parlor. 

** Oh, of course, 
at first. That is—I suppose so. 
know from experience.” 

Julius regarded her with piercing eyes, and 
then laughed, half carelessly, half cynically. 

“Oh, you and I are old’Stagers, I suppose. 
We will not reveal the secrets of the prison- 
Probably, being in love is like being 


Every body is very happy 
Not that I 


house. 
in prison.” 

“Eh?” said Letty, puzzled, and then added, 
confidentially: ‘‘I don’t like to hear you men- 
tion prisons. I hope your brother is not in 
debt—so many young men are nowadays. Is 
he in sufficiently good circumstances to warrant 
his marriage? Not that I would say a word 
against it. Of course my sister knows her own 
mind, and acts as she thinks right; she always 
did. But will they not be very poor? And it 
is such a dreadful thing to be poor.” 

**A cursed thing!’ And there was a gleam, 
almost a glare, in those wild bright eyes of Ju- 
lius Stedman, as he fixed them on the beautiful 
creature before him. 
fortunate man—say an eastern sultan or a west- 
ern duke—might have eagerly bought, the one 
with a ring, the other with a given number of 
piastres, and carried off to be robed in silks and 
hung with diamonds—laden with every gift 
possible, except that which, perhaps, after all, 
she might not care for, or only as it was accom- 
panied by these other things—his heart. ‘* Yes, 
poverty is a dreadful thing. There I quite 
agree with you, Miss Kenderdine.” 

“You might as well call me Letty, and so 
said Letty, 


A creature whom some 


get our relations clear at once,” 
coquettishly. 

‘“Thank you, thank you, Letty,” and he 
seized her hand. 

**T mean—our brother and sisterly relations,” 
said Letty,, drawing back, upon which Julius 
apologized and also drew back immediately. 

*“As you were saying,” observed he after a 
pause, during which the low murmur of talking 
within came maddeningly to his ears, ‘* those 
two, our brother and sister, regarded by our 
wiser eyes, are—simply a pair of fools. My 
brother’s certain income, since you so prudently 
ask it, is only two hundred a year. Besides 
that he may make another two hundred by his 
profession, which comes to four hundred alto- 
gether. And four hundred a year is, of course, 
to a woman, downright poverty. I myself 
think Will is insane to dream of marrying.” 

‘‘What did you say, my boy?” cried Will, 
coming behind him, with a radiant light on his 
face, though it looked thin and worn still, ‘‘in- 
sane,am I? Why, it’s Julius, and not I that 
deserves a lunatic asylum. He has been in 
love, off and on, ever since he was fifteen, and 
never found any body good enough to please 
him for a month together. Wait, man! Wait 
till you have found the right woman, and have 


” 


won her too! 
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** Ah, wait,” said Edna, softly, as in a pretty 
demure sisterly fashion she put both her hands 
into those of her future brother, and then took 
them away to remove some stray dust that dis- 
figured his coat-sleeve; ‘wait till that good 
time comes, And she will be so happy, and so 
very fond of you.” 

‘** Bless you, my little sister,” said Julius, in 
a choked voice, as he suddenly bent down and 
put his lips to Edna’s hand. ‘No, he’s not 
mad, he’s a lucky fellow, that scamp there. 
And he has had a comfortless life of late, I 
know that; and I have not helped to make it 
nore comfortable. Perhaps we shall both be 
the better, we jolly young bachelors, for having 
a woman to keep us in order, Though you'll 
find me a tough customer, I warn you of that, 
Miss Edna.” 

‘Never mind, I'll take you just as you are, 
and make the best of you.” 

With which light jest the two sisters sent the 
two brothers out under the narrow jasmine- 
scented doorway—out into the brilliant harvest 
moonlight, so dazzling white that it smote one 
almost with a sense of chill. 

Will put his arm through his brother's, and 
they walked on a considerable way before 
either spoke. At last Julius took the initia- 
tive. 

* Well, old fellow, this is a pretty go! Catch 
a weasel asleep! I certainly have been that 
unfortunate animal. I had no more idea that 
any game of this sort was afoot than—than the 
man in the moon, who perhaps has more to do 
with such things than we suspect. Of course, 
love is only a fit of temporary or permanent in 
sanity. By-the-by, what a precious fool I was 
near making of myself to-night!” 

** How ?” 

** Oh, in several ways; but it doesn’t matter 
now. I’ve come out safe and scot-free. And 
pray, how long is it since you made up your 
mind to marry that little thing ?” 

Will winced. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but she is such a little 
thing; though, I own, the best little woman 
imaginable; and has such neat pretty ways 
about a house-—even such a shabby house as 
theirs looks cozy with her in it. How jolly 
comfortable she'll make us—I mean you; for, 
of course, I shal] have to turn out.” 

Will said nothing—neither yes nor no. He 
felt upon him that cowardice, purely masculine, 
which always shrinks from doing any thing un- 
pleasant. He wished he had had Edna beside 
him, to put, as plainly as his own common-sense 
put it, the fact that a man has no right to lay 
upon his wife more burdens than she can bear ; 
and that with his changeful, moody ways, his 
erratic habits, and his general Bohemian ten- 

dencies, Julius was, with all his lovableness, 
about the last inmate likely either to be happy 
himself, or to make others happy, in a married 
home, That is, unless the home were his very 
own, and the mistress of it had over him the 
influence, which was the only influence that 
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loved and loving wife. 

All this Will thought, but could not explain. 
Therefore his only refuge was silence. 

** Yes, it’s all right,” said Julius, somewhat 


coldly; ‘‘ and quite natural too. I don’t blame | 


you, You have done a deal for me, Will: more 
than any brother, or many a father, would have 
done. I'll never forget it. And I dare say I 
shall be able to shift for myself somehow.” 
“There will be plenty of time, my dear fel- 
low,” answered Will, in rather a husky voice. 
**T shall not be married until I get something 
quite certain to start with—probably that ap- 
pointment which you know I have been after 


so long. And then I shall be able to pay over | 


to you, in whole or part, for as long as you re- 
quire it, the other half of grandfather's money.” 

“Will, you don’t mean that ?” 

“Yes, I do. In truth, she was so sore about 
you, and especially your being ‘turned out,’ as 
she called it, that she would not have had me 
without my promising that arrangement, which 
will make our marriage, whenever it does take 
place, none the worse for any body.” 

“ But—” 

‘It’s no use arguing with a woman, especially 


one who won't talk, only act. Edna is quite | 


determined. Indeed I may say I have pur- 


chased her at the alarming sacrifice of two hun- | 


dred a year, payable quarterly—” 
“Will!” cried Julius, stopping suddenly, and 
looking his brother full in the face. The moon- 


would keep Julius safe—that of a passionately- | 





‘* But in that case, if she got tired of us, she 
could easily return to her old life as a resident 
governess, which she often regrets still. Unless 
|in the mean time some young fellow snaps her 
up, which is far from improbable. Her sister 
says she has had lovers without end, as was to 
be expected; but none of them were good 
enough for her. Edna hopes, when she does 
marry, it will be s@me nice, good fellow, with 
| plenty of patience and heaps of money. Letty 
| would never be happy unless she lived in clover 
and cotton-wool. Poor Letty? It’s well for 
| me that my Edna is different.” 
| William Stedman must have been strangely 
| blind—perhaps that little word ‘* my” produced 
| the blindness, and carried his thoughts involun- 
tarily away—not to have noticed how dumb 
grew his talkative brother; how he walked on 
fiercely and fast, swinging his cane, and slash- 
| ing at the hedges in a nervous, excitable way, 
| as they threaded the narrow lanes, which were 
so pretty twenty years ago, but are now vanish- 
| ing fast, in the streets, and squares, and ‘‘ gar- 
dens” of Campden Hill. At last Julius said, 
with that sudden change from earnestness to 
frivolity which was too common in him to cause 
| Will any surprise— 

‘Nevertheless, it’s odd that you and not I 

should be the fool or the madman—for you cer- 
| tainly are both—to commit matrimony, Catch 
me giving up my freedom, my jolly, idle life, to 
| tie myself to any woman’s apron-strings. You'd 





| better think twice of it: eh, old fellow! Edna's 


light showed his own, which was full of emotion. a good girl—I don’t deny that; and likes you— 


**You're a pretty pair, you and she—six of one 


| I suppose; she’d be an ass if she didn’t. But 


and half-a-dozen of the other. I see it all now. | is there a girl alive who would go on caring for 


Give her my love. No; I'll take it to her my- | 
self. For me, I’ve been a selfish, luxurious 
rascal all my life; but Ill turn over a new leaf, 
hang me if I won’t! I'll take an oath against 
light kid gloves, and rings, and operas. I'll 
dress like an old clothesman, and feed like a 
day-laborer. And I'll work—by George, won't 
I work!” 

“That’s right, lad,” said the elder brother, 
cheerily. ‘And you'll find it all the better 
when, some day, you have to work for two. 
Meantime, instead of the ‘family house’ you 
wanted to visit at, you'll have a brother’s home 
always to come to. And she will make it so 
bright, as you say. Besides, Letty will be 
there,” continued Will, dashing at this fact 
with a desperate haste, uncertain how it might 
be taken. 

Julius did start, very uneasily. ‘Is she to 
live with you?” 

**Yes; there was no other way. As must be 
obvious enough, Letty is not the person to be 
left to live alone.” 

**No,” said Julius, concisely. 

*T doubt whether she will like living with us, 
for we shall have a hard struggle to make ends 
meet, at any rate, for the first few years; and 
she is not well fitted for poverty — Letty, I | 
mean,” 

Julius was silent. 





aman unless he had lots of money—could give 
her all she wanted? and they're always want- 
ing something. All alike, all alike; and a pre- 
cious lot they are, too, So— 

‘I'd be a bachelor, born in a bower,'” 


caroled the young fellow, startling the green 
lanes and a solitary policeman with the then 
popular tune of “‘I’d be a butterfly,” and in- 
venting a doggerel parody to it, which was, to 
say the least, rather inappropriate that quiet 
Sunday night. 

‘You are not yourself, Ju,” said William. 
“*You have got overtired. Didn’t you say you 
had walked fifteen miles to-day? That was far 
too much, I shall have to keep a sharp look- 
out after you, even when we have a separate 
establishment.” 

And the elder brother, out of his deep heaven 
of peace, looked tenderly upon the foolish fellow 
who did not understand what peace was, who 
was making a mock of it, and trying, like so 
many other skeptics, driven into skepticism less 
by nature than circumstances, to believe that 
to be non-existent which was only non-beheld. 

Then the two Stedmans, with their bachelor 


| latch-key, entered their dull, dark, close house, 


which breathed the very atmosphere of dreari- 
ness and disorder. Julius went up to bed al- 
most immediately ; but William sat long in his 
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empty dining-room, peopling it with won- 
drous visions, brightening it with hearth- 


‘ light and lamp-light, and, above all, the 
r perpetual light of a woman’s smile—the 
r smile which happy love brings to a wo- 
) man’s lips, never to be wholly lost from 
i them until they are set in that last, love- 


liest peace upon which the coftin-lid closes 

which seems to say even to mourning 
husband or children, 3e content—I am 
loving you still—with God.” 

William Stedman had to-day seen, be- 
yond a doubt, this love in his betrothed’s 
face—and he felt by that in his own heart 
that it would be his until death. 

He knew, as well as his brother did, 
that he should be poor enough, probably 
for years: that, with most men, to marry 
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upon his prospects would be the height of 
madness. But then they were men who 
had not learned, like himself, the calm 
self-denial which disarms poverty of half its 
dangers, half its dread, because holding as 
its best things the things which money can 
neither give nor take away; being far too 
proud for the ordinary petty pride of being 
afraid to seem what one is, if that happens to 
be a little inferior to one’s neighbors. True, 
he had never starved, never been in debt; for 
neither alternative often happens to an unmar- 
ried man who has ordinary health, honesty, and 
brains—at least, if it does, he has usually only 
himself to blame. But William Stedman had 
been poor, very poor; he had known how hard 
it is to go on wearing a threadbare coat because 
you have not five pounds to spare for a new one ; 
how harder still to crave for many an accident- 
al luxury which you know you have no right to 
indulge in, And perhaps, hardest of all, to 
associate with people who, in all but money, 
are fairly your equals; and who never suspect, 
or never pause to think, how your every penny 
is as momentous as their pounds. In short, he 
had learned, in the many wholesome but pain- 
ful ways that early poverty teaches, the best 
lesson that any young man can learn—to con- 
trol and deny himself. 

Therefore, fitter than most men was he to 
enter upon that ‘‘ holy estate,” which, perhaps, 
derives its very holiness from the fact that it 
requires from both man and woman infinite and 
never-ending self-denial: teaching, as nothing 
else can teach, that complete absorption of self 
into another, which is the key-stone and sum- 
mit of true happiness, ; 

Possibly William Stedman did not say all 
these things to himself, for he was not much 
given to preaching or to self-examination—in 
truth, he never had time for it; but he felt 
them, in a dim, nebulous way; he “ took stock 
of himself,” so to speak, as to whether he was 
fit for the life which lay before him—fit to be 
trusted with the happiness of a sweet, fond, ig- 
norant, innocent woman; whether he had 


and little pleasure, to place his enjoyments in 


strength for her sake to go on with hard work” 





THE DOCTOR'S VISIONS. 


inward rather than outward things, and to re- 
nounce very much that to most young men— 
Julius, for instance—would be what he to him- 
self had jestingly termed, like the linen-drapers’ 
advertisements, an ‘‘ alarming sacrifice.” 

He was not afraid, for he knew Edna was 
not. He knew that whatever he had to give 
up in the world without would be made up by 
the world within. That this littke woman would 
come in on his cheerless, untidy hearth like a 
good fairy, reducing chaos to order, and charm- 
ing away gloom and dullness by her bright, 
sweet ways. Besides that, he felt that with 
her direct simplicity, her unworldly tone of 
thought, her divine instinct for right and truth, 
she would come and sit in his heart like a con- 
science—a blessing as well as a delight, making 
him better as well as happier, and happier just 
because he was better. 

“ God has been very kind to me—far kinder 
than I deserved,” said the young man to him- 
self, thinking, in his happiness, more than he 
often found time to think, of the Source whence 
al] happiness flows. And his heart melted with- 
in him; and the long, pent-up storm of head- 
long passion, and frantic pride, and bitter self 
distrust which had raged within him for weeks 
and months, and had come to a climax two days 
ago, when he felt himself driven mad by the 
sound of a voice and the touch of a little, igno- 
rant hand—all this calmed itself down into a 
most blessed quiet, like a summer evening after 
a thunder-shower, when every thing is so per- 
fumy, fresh, and green, and the flowers are lift- 
ing up their heads, and the birds sing doubly 
loud and clear, even though the large-leaved 
trees are still dropping—as more than one 
great, heavy drop fell, in this sacred solitude, 
from William Stedman’s eyes. 

They came from a sudden thought which 
darted across him—the thought, not of Edna, 
but of his mother. He scarcely remembered 
her—he was only seven years old when she 
died ; but he knew she was a very good woman ; 
and he had kept up all his life this faint, shad- 
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owy remembrance with a sort of silent idolatry 
which had begun then in his childish yet tena- 


ciously faithful heart. 


He wondered whether she had any knowledge 
of what had happened to him to-day, and wheth- 
er she would have been satisfied with the wife 


he had chosen; and he thought, the next time 


he saw Edna, he would tell her all these his 


childish recollections, and take her, instead of 


pearls and diamonds, which she altogether re- | 
fused to accept from him, the simple guard-ring 


which had belonged to his mother. 
a 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Ir was now fully ten months since William 


Stedman and Edna Kenderdine had plighted | 


that promise, which, when made deliberately, 
wisely, and justifiably on both sides, should be 
held as inviolable as the subsequent vow before 
the altar. That is, if the love, which is its only 
righteous foundation, lasts. Otherwise, the best 
wisdom is that which Edna sometimes gave in 
answer to Letty’s murmurings of the misery of 
long engagements, and the advantage of keep- 
ing “free.” ‘*When he wishes to be free, he 
is free. The moment he ceases to love me let 
him go!” 

But this contingency did not seem likely to 
happen. ‘Though the promise had been made 
conditionally, that is, he had told her in his 
deep humility, that when she found out all the 
bad things in him, she might break it at any 
time, and he should not blame her—still, she 
found out all the bad things, and she did not 
break it. Perhaps he too discovered certain 


little earthly specks in his angel’s white wings, | 


just enough to keep her from flying away from 
him, and survived the discovery. For two peo- 
ple, who expect to find one another all perfec- 
tion, must be taught such wholesome lessons ; 
and doubtless these lovers had to learn them. 
But they had the sense to keep both their ex- 
perience and their mode of acquiring it strictly 
to themselves. 

**You two never quarrel,” Letty would say 
sometimes, half puzzled, half vexed. ‘I thought 
lovers always quarreled. I am sure I squab- 
bled continually with all mine.” 

At which Edna smiled, and only smiled. 
Her sister’s unconscious plurals precluded all 
argument. As well reason with the Grand 
Turk on the Christian law of marriage as talk 
to poor Letty of the mysterious law of love. 

And yet she was most kind, most good-na- 
tured; an ever welcome and convenient third 
in the various week-day walks, and meetings 
for * sight - seeing,” 
trived to steal out of his busy life, and add to 
those blessed Sundays which he spent with his 


which Dr. Stedman con- | 








much. But still she moaned sometimes—Let. 
ty rather enjoyed moaning—over the probable 
length of Edna’s engagement, and the misfor- 
tune of her marrying a poor man. 

** For talk as you like, my dear,” she some- 
times oracularly said, ‘‘ I am certain you would 
be a deal happier in an elegant house, with 2 
carriage to drive in, and plenty of good society, 
And—don’t look so indignant—I dare say he 
would love you better—men always do, you 
know—if you were a little better dressed.” 

But Edna only smiled, and smoothed out her 
pretty cottons and muslins, as carefully as if 
they were silks and satins. Perhaps heayen 
had mercifully given her a temperament that 
did not much care for luxuries, except those 
of heaven’s providing, common and free as air 
and sunshine—such as cleanliness, order, sim 
plicity, and harmony. And then she was s 
happy, for God had sent her her heart’s desire. 
She sang over her daily work like an April 
thrush in a thorn-tree, building its nest through 
rain and shine. Letty complained bitterly ot 
the delay which made school-keeping still nec- 
essary; Dr. Stedman openly grumbled at the 
school and all belonging to it; and often be- 
haved exceedingly badly, and very like a man; 
| but Edna was as gay as a lark, and never 
| swerved from her firm determination not to be 

married till a small certainty made the marriage 
prudent as regarded them all. She declared 
she would work steadily on, like a brave inde- 
pendent little woman as she was, till the very 
day of her marriage. 

** For,” she said once, with her sweet, earn- 
| est face lifted up to the clouded one of her loy- 
| er, “T see no pleasure, and no dignity either, 
in idleness. If you had not loved me I should 
have been a working-woman to the end of my 
days, and have worked cheerily too. When 
} you can work for me I'll work no more. But 
if ever you needed it, and I could do it, I would 
fall to work again, and you should not hinder 

me! I'd begin once more to teach my little 
| butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers, 
and think myself honored in the duty.” 

And then the strong man would catch her in 
his arms, and thank God he had chosen a wo- 
man who, in the countless troubles that man’s 
| lot is heir to, would neither be selfish nor cow- 
ardly, a burden nor a snare; but, under her 
soft meekness, would carry about with her a 
spirit fearless as his own. 

After much delay the long-hoped-for hospital 
appointment was given—and given to some one 
else. William told this news to Edna one dark 
night coming through the green lanes home 
from church—told it briefly, almost sharply ; 
which showed how deep was his disappoint- 
ment. She only pressed his arm and said : 

“Never mind. We are young still. It is 


betrothed, healing thereby all the cares and | said to be good to bear the yoke in one’s youth.” 


worries of the seven days past. And he was 





‘Yes, if it is not so heavy as to make one 


so good to Letty; he took such pains that she | humpbacked for life,” answered Dr. Stedman, 


should never be forgotten in any pleasure which 
could be given her, that she liked Will very 


| with a laugh, tuneless and hard ; then, stopping 
| 


under the next gas-lamp, he saw Edna was cry- 


ing. 
tha 
car 
wit 
a] 
un 
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ing. His poor Edna, whose life was no easier 
than his own! In the next dark place they 
came to he turned and clasped her to his heart, 
with all the bitterness melted out of it, but with 
a passion of yearning that even she could not 
understand, After that they spoke of the lost 
hospital appointment no more. 

Then, too, Julius fell into a very unsatisfac- 
tory state, physical and moral, which, even if 
Will had not confided it to her, Edna was too 
He looked wretched- 
ly ill, was often moody and out of temper; 
took vehement fits of work, and corresponding 
fits of despondent idleness. Whether it was 
that the home he was soon to quit lost even its 
small attractions for him, or from some other 
nameless fancy, but Julius became more erratic 
than ever: in his comings and goings entirely 
unreliable, save on those Sundays when, wheth- 


sharp-eyed not to see. 


er invited or not, he always presented himself 
with his brother at the Misses Kenderdine’s 
door. 

There might have been a pleasanter guest ; 
for sometimes he sat whole evenings, like a 
cloud of gloom, by the cheerful fireside ; or else 
startled the whole party by his unnatural flow 
of spirits. They bore with him—every body al- 
ways did bear with Julius, And these lovers 
had a quality not universal among people in 
their circumstances—their own happiness made 
them very patient with those who had none. 
Besides, Julius was not always a dead weight 
upon Edna and Will; with astonishing tact he 
always contrived, early or late, to escape to the 
kitchen fire, which, the servant being absent at 
church, was faithfully presided over by Letty’s 
favorite cat, large and lovely as herself—and 
by Letty. ‘There—he and Letty shared each 
other’s companionship for hours. 

What resulted was sure to result, even if the 
two elders, for once in their lives sufficiently so 
self-engrossed as to be oblivious of others, had 
seen what they did not see until too late to pre- 
vent. That is, supposing they had any right to 
prevent it. 

Letty too—she should not, at this point, be 
blamed too severely. She was like many an- 
other woman, not wicked, only weak. It was 
very pleasant to her to be adored, and it would 
be to nine out of ten of the women who read 
about her in these pages—girls who are taught 
from earliest maidenhood that the grand aim 
of life is to be loved rather than to love. She 
did not at all dislike—who would ?—after her 
dull week's work, to have, for some hours every 
Sunday, those passionate eyes following her 
about wherever she moved, that eager breath 
hanging on every word she uttered, whether 
silly or wise; those looks, which said as plain- 


ly as words could say—sometimes joking, some- 
times earnestly, when he glanced at the lovers 
—‘‘Never mind them, J live only for you.” 


Only looks. Julius never committed himself— 
never said a syllable which, to use Letty’s phrase 
afterward, could be ‘‘taken hold of.” As for 
flirting, of course she was well used to ‘‘ that 
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sort of thing;” but this was admiration of a 
novel kind — persistent, permanent, and yet 
kept so safely within limits, and under the 
shadow of their approaching relationship, or 
connection, or whatever they chose to call it— 
that if at any time during the winter and spring 
Letty had been asked the direct question, which 
she never was asked—‘‘ Is Julius Stedman mak- 
ing love to you?” she would have answered, 
without any falsehood—that is not in her notion 
of falsehood—* Oh, dear, no! 
the world.” 


not the least in 


And yet all the while she was maddening 
him with her beauty, bewildering him with 
her caprices; sometimes warm, sometimes cold ; 
having little quarrels, and making it up again; 
assuming the tenderest ‘ sisterly” confidence, 
and then sliding off again into perfect coldness 
and unapproachable civility. Doing it all half 
consciously, half unconsciously ; aware of her 
power, and liking to exercise it up to a certain 
extent—an extent that gave herself no incon- 
venience. But once, when the thrushes were 
singing, on the budding trees of Kensington 
Gardens, as they walked there of evenings— 
and again, on the first day of the Royal Acad- 
emy, when Julius took them all in great pride 
to see his first well- hung picture, and Letty 
looked so beaming and beautiful that every 
body turned to stare at her—then, seeing cer- 
tain alarming symptoms in Julius, she drew in 
her horns, and was exceedingly cold and cau- 
tious for a day or two. ‘“ For,” 
to herself, and long afterward repeated the rea- 


she reasoned 


sons to Edna, ** what was I to do with the young 
man? He hadn’t a half-penny.” 

Quite right, Letty Kenderdine—not a half- 
penny !—only a man’s heart, or worse, a man’s 
soul, to be lost or won, according as a woman 
But that, in these days, and with 
many people, is quite immaterial. 

It was a day rather momentous—that first 
Monday in May—when Julius learned his pic- 
ture was hung. Will had decided with Edna 
that they must all go to see it, and the sisters 
had a wild struggle after sudden spring bonnets 
to be assumed at a few hours’ notice; “ for,” 
said Letty, ‘‘we can’t go at all unless we go 
respectable.” And possibly William Stedman 
thought a little beyond respectability the happy 
face circled with white daisies undeta round- 
brimmed straw bonnet—such as was the fashion 
then—which smiled beside him, so delighted in 
the brief holiday with him. For Letty—Letty 
always looked beautiful. She was a picture in 
herself. But, as fate so often balances things, 
she did not care half so much about the pictures 
as Edna did; nor, handsome as it was, did her 
face look half so beaming as that one from whence 
William Stedman learned to see mysteries of 
loveliness which had never come upon his dark- 
ened mind before. There was in him just enough 
of the poetic nature to wish he had more of it, 
and to be tenderly reverential toward the be- 
loved woman who had it, and whom he thought 
so infinitely superiorgo himself. While she, 


chooses. 

















Ser indetsi simile at seebapimene— 































































































































































































































































































who knew herself to have so many faults, to be 
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Edna looked at her betrothed, then at the 


at times so fierce and hasty, passionate and | picture; and her eyes filled with tears. She 


unwise, held a different opinion. 


They examined the pictures, none of which | 


Edna liked better than Julius’s own—the land- 
scape about which she had heard so much— 
painted as Julius dared to paint, and, in that 
anti-Pre-Raphaelite time, was greatly despised 


for painting—from absolute nature, instead of | 


nature diluted through faded Old Masters— 
Claudes, Poussins, and Salvator Rosas—each a 
degree further off from reality than the last. 

“Yes,” said Julius, a gleam of hope lighting 
up his melancholy eyes, as they followed a stray 
sunbeam which kindled in deeper beauty his 
beautiful work; “this year I think I have not 
wasted my time. Perhaps I may end in being 
an artist after all.” 

“Were you thinking of being any thing 
else ?” asked Edna, surprised. 

Julius blushed slightly, ‘‘Oh, I think of so 
many things. A painter never makes money, 
and I want money—terribly. But let us look 
at the pictures, Letty.” She was hanging on 
his arm, piloted carefully through the crowd. 
“You were admiring that portrait’s velvet 
gown—here is another well-painted bit of vel- 
vet for you, and a bit of sentiment too—a girl 
taking a thorn out of a boy’s finger. Whata 
mildly determined air she has! she won't let 
him go, though he winces at the pain—just like 
a man, and just like a woman. The old story. 
She is beginning to hurt him even at seven years 
old.” 

“She ought to hurt him, nor be afraid of 
hurting him, if she can take the thorn away,” 
said Edna, gently. 

** Listen, Will! Now you see what lies be- 
fore you! Bravo! Who wouldn't rather be a 
bachelor, if all men’s wives are to be ready with 
needle and penknife to wound their spouses— 
of course, entirely for their good. Heigh-ho! 
What say you, Letty?” 

“IT heg your pardon; what were you talking 
about ?” replied Letty, whose attention had been 
wholly distracted by a charming bonnet which 
she was most anxious Edna should see and imi- 
tate. But Edna was absorbed in a picture which 
she never saw after that day, and never even 
knew whose it was; but it fastened itself upon 
her mem@ry, to be revived, even after many 
years, like invisible color, which some magic 
touch makes fresh as ever. 

It was called ‘‘In another Man's Garden,” 
and was simply a suburban cottage-door, paint- 
ed with the intense realism then altogether 
pooh-poohed and despised. Thereat — also 
modern and real, down to coat, hat, and stick 
—stood a young man, bidding the cheery morn- 
ing adieu to his wife and child before going to 
business—a happy, intensely happy little group, 
safely shut inside the rose-trellised walls. While 
outside, leaning against the gate, was a solitary 
figure —a broken-down, dust-stained, shabby 
man—gazing with mournful yearning into ‘‘an- 
other man’s garden.” 





could not help it. She understood it all 
well. So—out of his deep content—did he. 

**Poor fellow!” said William, as if he were 
speaking of a real person. 

** Oh, that’s me!” cried Julius, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘I thought you would recognize the 
likeness. ‘The painter is a friend of mine, He 
asked me to sit, and thought I looked the char- 
acter to perfection. Do I, Letty ?” 

“What, the gentlemanly young man in the 
garden ?” 

*“No; the blackguard outside. That was 
the character I personated. I get quite used 
to my battered old hat, and stockingless shoes, 
and coat all rags and tatters,” 

**Did you really put on these things? Oh, 
how nasty of you!” said Letty, turning away in 
great disgust. 

The artist laughed again, more bitterly than 
before. ‘* Then if I ever appear as a returned 
convict, or a repentant prodigal, it’s of no use 
my coming to you, Letty ?” 

* Julius! how can you talk of things so very 
shocking? It makes me quite miserable.” ~ 

Here Letty gave—and Edna caught, startling 
her into uneasy suspicion—one of those sidelong, 
downcast looks, which might well delude a man 
into that mad passion which, for the rest of the 
afternoon, gleamed in every feature of Julius 
Stedman’s face, as he followed her like her 
shadow, and seemed only to live upon her 
smile. 

“Something will surely happen; and oh, I 
wonder—I wonder what—” thought Edna, very 
anxiously ; longing for the next Sunday, when 
she would have a quiet hour to lay all her anx- 
ieties upon the wise, tender, manly heart which 
was her comfort in all her troubles now. 

But as yet there was no chance of a quiet 
word with William, for the four came home to 
Kensington ignominiously in an omnibus, to 
Letty’s unconcealed dismay. 

** Ah,” sighed she, “‘ how nice it would be if 
Dr.‘Stedman kept his brougham, like so many 
London doctors—I do so like a carriage!” At 
which Will laughed, but Julius looked dark and 
sad for the whole journey. 

It was a recognized rule that the Stedmans 
should only be received on a Sunday, so the 
four young people parted at the Misses Ken- 
derdine’s gate, and Edna and Letty sat down 
to their late tea, very tired both of them—one 
a little cross, and the other just a little weary- 
hearted. 

Edna could bear her own burdens—their own 
burdens, she and William together; but she 
thought, if an added weight were to come, and 
such a serious anxiety as a love affair or mar- 
riage engagement between Letty and Julius 
must inevitably be, however it might end, her 
cares would be heavy indeed; for neither of 
these two were the sort of people capable of 
bearing their own troubles, to say nothing of 
lightening other people's. 
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As she looked at Letty, so handsome and so 
helpless, and thought of Julius, who had turned 
from the door in one of his sad sullen fits, pain- 
ful and yet pathetic as those of a naughty child, 
Edna felt her courage give way, and her heart 
sink with that strange foreboding of evil which 
comes sometimes, we know not how or why. 
Without saying a word to Letty—it would have 
been neither delicate nor wise—she pondered 
over the whole question, till at last, utterly be- 
wildered, it settled itself into her one grand 
refuge for all distresses—* I will tell it to Will- 
iam next Sunday.” And, comforting as this 
thought was, it brought also a vague longing 
for the time when their life would be all Sun- 
days, when they would be continually together. 
With it came a fear—the fear that will come 
with deep love—lest something should come be- 
tween them. Only, to their faith and constancy, 
nothing could come but death; and that she did 
not fear, for it would only be falling, as David 
wished to fall, into the hands of God—the same 
God who had already made them so happy. 

** Yes, we have been happy—very happy, and 
[ am very, very thankful!” thought poor Edna, 
and her serenity returned—the unchangeable 
peace of those who have the blessedness of be- 
ing able to recognize their blessings. 

Tired as she was she took out her work and 
was sitting—let us boldly confess it—mending 
a large basketful of stockings, when there came 
a knock at the front-door. 

Letty started up from the sofa, 

**That’s William’s knock—I know it is. 
what can have happened !” 

‘‘Nothing to be frightened at,” said William, 
who was in the room 
spoke. 


his face. 


Oh, 


almost as soon as she 
Good newsenot ill, were written on 

“*T beg your pardon. I could not 
help coming.” He shut the door behind him, 
and then, regardless of her sister’s presence, 
clasped Edna tight in his arms. ‘* It has come 
at last—come at last, thank God!” And in an 
ecstasy of joy which betrayed how sharp had 
been the unacknowledged suffering he kissed 
again and again his betrothed wife—then went 
over and kissed Letty, and bade her wish him 
joy. : 

Presently, when he was sufficiently calm for 
a consecutive statement to be got out of him, 
Dr. Stedman told the great news—strangely 
little it would seem to some people, yet to 
these two was enough to uplift them into per- 
fect felicity. 

It was one of those bits of ‘* good luck”—he 
called it nothing more, and always protested 
he had done nothing to win it—which occa- 
sionally turn the tide of a man’s fortune by 
giving him, at the outset of his career, that 
slight impetus of help without which a fair 
start is nearly impracticable. A great lady, 
and good as great, who had been interested 
in Dr, Stedman’s incessant labors among the 
poor, had offered him a permanent appoint- 
ment as physician to a charitable institution 
which she had founded and principally sup- 
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ported. His salary was to be £300, and, by- 
and-by, £400 a year—a solid foundation of 
annual income; while the work could not in- 
terfere with his practice, but would rather give 
him opportunities for that continual study of 
his profession which a doctor so much needs, 
and which, at the beginning of his career, he 
finds so difficult to obtain. Thus the lady, a 
far-sighted and generous woman, in securing 
his services, benefited both sides, and in doing 
a prudent did also a kindly deed. 

**] wish she knew all the happiness she has 
given us!” said Edna, trembling and agitated ; 
while Letty, as was her wont under all novel 
In 
fact, they all shed an honest tear or two, and 
then they sat down together—Edna close by 
William, holding Letty’s hand on the other 
side—to try and realize the sudden bliss—this 
unexpected change in all their affairs. 

** Does Julius know ?” aske@ Edna, anxiously, 

** No—the letter came after he had gone out. 


and exciting circumstances, began to cry. 


You know he almost always does go out of even- 
But it will be a brighter home for him to 
come to when you are there—and Letty.” 
William said this in all simplicity, as Edna 
at once perceived ; and his evident unconscious- 
ness of the idea which had lately entered her 
mind shook Edna’s faith in her own quickness 
If William were quite at ease 
concerning his brother, why should she perplex 


ings. 


of perception. 


herself or perplex him by speaking of this mat- 
So, for the present, 
she let it slip by; and when Letty benevolently 
quitted the room and left her alone with her 


ter of Julius and Letty? 


lover she forgot every thing, as lovers do. 

Forgive them, if so be there is any need of 
forgiveness. Life is so short, so changeful, so 
full of infinite chances of grief and loss, who 
would grudge to any body a little love, a little 
happiness ? These two were ready to take both 
the sweet and the bitter, the evil and the good, 
believing that both come alike by the Father's 
will. Yet who can wonder that, as they sat 
together, knowing they were going to be mar- 
ried—not exactly “to-morrow,” as Dr. Sted- 
man had ingeniously suggested, but within a 
few weeks—and that, come weal or woe, they 
would never more be parted, it was surely par- 
donable if, for a while, they forgot every body 
but themselves. 

‘*And you are not afraid to begin life with 
me—to be a poor man’s wife? for it will be 
that, Edna. I can’t dress you any better than 
this”—touching tenderly her gray merino gown; 
‘‘and the carriage Letty wants, it may be years 
before I can give it you, if ever. Oh, my love, 
am I harming you? In marrying you now, at 
once, while I have still only just enough for us 
to live upon, am I doing you any w rong ?” 

‘* Wrong!” she cried, as she clung round his 
neck for a minute, and then drew back, looking 
at him with the brightest face—the most radi- 
ant, and yet half-indignant eyes. ‘‘ Wrong! 
you are showing me the utmost love, and pay- 
ing me the chiefest honor that a man can give 
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toa woman, You are taking me at your life’s 
beginning that we may begin it together. That 
is the right thing. Don’t be afraid, William. 
I'll help you—I know I can, for I am not a 
coward, and I have you. Oh! if men were 
more like you, had your courage, your faith, 
there would not be so many broken-hearted 
women in the world,” 

“And there would not be so many bad, ru- 
ined men, I think, if women were more like my | 
Edna.” 

So talked these two—foolishly, no doubt, and 
with a vicarious self-laudation which is very 
much the habit of lovers. And yet there was | 
truth at the bottom of it; a truth which, day 
by day, as she and Letty busied themselves ev- | 
ery spare hour in those innocent wedding prep- | 
arations which every honest heart, either of 
friend or stranger, can not help taking pleasure 
in, forced itself deeper and deeper upon Edna’s 
heart. No worlg@y show was there—no hiding 
with splendid outside formalities the hollowness 
within: she was going to be as William said— 
a poor man’s wife; and expensive clothes and 
extravagant outlay of any sort would be mere- 
ly ridiculous; but Edna prepared herself for 
her great change with all the happy-hearted- 
ness that a bride should have, a bride who 
knows that down to the lowest depth of her 
soul is not a feeling that need be hidden, not a 
thought that God and her husband may not 
see, 

One little thing made her sorry. Julius did 
not come to see her; indeed, he had taken him- 
self off on an artistic tour in Wales, to be ‘‘ out 





of the way,” he alleged; but he wrote, after a 


few days’ delay, an affectionate congratulatory 
letter, and asked her to seek out for him bach- 


| elor lodgings, as close as possible to their own 


house, where he meant to be exceedingly jolly, 
and inflict himself upon them several times 
week. «And he sent her as a wedding present 
a lovely portrait of Letty, composed out of the 


| many studies he had made of her face, which he 


said, briefly, ‘‘he knew by heart.” At which 
remark Letty blushed a little, and pouted a lit- 
tle, saying it was ‘‘ impertinent ;” but was ex- 
ceedingly gratified to look at her own exquisite 
portrait, and hear every body admire it and say 
how very like it was. 

So fled the time, long and yet how short; 
dwindling first into weeks and then into days, 
until the last breaking-up day came, and the two 
young schoolmistresses, not without a few sin- 
cere tears, sent away their little pupils forever, 
After that there was only one more Sunday 
left for the Stedmans to come to tea in the old 
way, which for nearly a year had gone on now, 
and brought with it so much of peace and pleas- 
ure. No more row of those ‘courting days,” 
which are said by some to be the happiest, by 
others the most miserable of their lives. Prob- 
ably the real truth lies between both these facts, 
and that the happiness or misery is according 
as the lovers create it for themselves, Life is 
not all joy; neither God nor man can make it 
so: but it may be made all love. And love, 
that infinite and endless blessing, had been held 
out from heaven to these two, Edna and Will 
iam; they had had eyes to see it, strength to 
grasp it, faith to cling to it. They had cause 
to be glad and thankful, and so they were. 





DRAWING BUREAU RATIONS. 
By J. W. DE FOREST. 


I.—THE APPLICANTS. 
N the 2d of October, 1866, I assumed com- 
mand, as Acting Assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau, for the Sub-District of Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

In population, wealth, and culture Greenville 
is the third town in the State. It contains an 
old and a new Court House, four Churches and 
several Chapels, a University (not the largest in 
the world), a Female College (also not unpar- 
alleled), two or three blocks of Stores, one of 
the best country Hotels in the South, quite 
a number of fairish Houses, fifteen hundred 
Whites, and a thousand Freedmen. It is two 
hundred and seventy miles from Charleston, 
one thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and within sight of the lower extension of the 
Alleghanies. Knowing Southern Europe and 
Western Asia, I highly recommend the climate 
of Greenville. The scenery is varied, and pret- 
ty enough to satisfy ordinary cravings, and it is 
within easy reach of mountain picturesqueness, 
The officer whom I relieved said to me, with 
some good-natured regret and envy, ‘‘ You have 
the best station in the State.” 





He alluded more particularly, in his praise, 


to the inhabitants. He went on to say that 
they were orderly, respectful to Bureau regula- 
tions, disposed to treat the negroes considerate- 
ly, and, in short, praiseworthily reconstructed. 
‘*The worst social feature,” he added, ‘‘is the 
poverty. There are multitudes of old negroes 
who are living on their broken-down former 
masters. ‘There are four hundred soldiers’ wid- 
ows in Greenville District, and six hundred in 
Pickens. You can make a guess at the or- 
phans.” 

Although October, it was beautiful summer- 
like weather when I commenced my duties in 
Greenville. My office, a vaulted room on the 
ground-floor of the old Court House, was so 
warm that I had opened both door and win- 
dow and sat in the draught, when my first visit- 
ors of the impoverished classes entered. They 
were two tall, lank, ungainly women, one twen- 
ty-three, the other twenty-seven, dressed in 
dirty, grayish homespun, with tallow complex- 
ions, straight, light, dead hair, broad cheek- 
bones, and singularly narrow foreheads. 

“Mornin,” they said, sat down, stared a 








while, and then asked, ‘** Any thin’ for the lone 
wimmen ?” 

‘*’Pears like I oughter git, if any one does,” 
a lded the elder. 
the rebs because he wouldn’ jine their army.” 

Supposing that they might object to the smell 
of tobacco, I had laid down my pipe on their 
entrance. Presently the eldest one inquired, 

“ Stranger, is your pipe a-smokin ?” 

“Tr is,” I replied, wondering at such extreme 
** But I can put it out.” 

‘Ef it’s a-smokin, I should like a smoke,” 
was her only comment. 

I may have cringed at the idea of putting 
my pipe between those broken teeth, but I of 
course made haste to do what was hospitable, 
and I went into the entry before I allowed my- 
self to smile. She smoked tranquilly, and pass- 
ed the luxury to her sister; then they thanked 
me, ‘* Much obleeged, stranger” —and departed. 

Next came a mother and daughter. The 
mother was forty-three, looking sixty, short and 
broadly built, haggard, wrinkled, filthy, with 
desperate gray eyes and unkempt gray hair. 
The daughter, fifteen year® old, with a white, 
freckled face and yellow hair, had but one gar- 


**My husband was shot by 


sensitiveness. 


ment, a ragged frock of cotton homespun, un- 
bleached, uncolored, and foul with long wear- 
ing. Not large enough to meet in front, it was 
tied with twine in a loose fashion, exposing en- 
This child had in 
her arms another child, a wretched-looking baby 

‘six weeks old, tied up in an old rag of carpet, 
her own illegitimate offspring. Her first words 
**How you git’n ‘long?” Her next, 
“Got any thin for the lone wimmen ?” 

A few days later, while on my afternoon con- 
stitutional in the neighborhood of the village, I 
was overtaken by another couple, likewise mo- 
ther and daughter. 
coarse white cotton, ghastly, wrinkled, and eager 
in face, stooping and clumsy in build, slouching 
forward as she walked, might have been forty- 
five, but seemed sixty. The daugliter, nine- 
teen years old, as I afterward learned, but look- 
ing twenty-seven in the precocity of squalor, 
had a form so tall, and straight, and shapely 
that it could not be otherwise than superb in 
bearing, despite her miserable poverty of life 
and raiment. Her face too was almost hand- 
some, notwithstanding its broad cheek-bones, 
narrow forehead, and mustang-like wildness of 
expression. The first words which I heard from 
this **“Mam! don’t go fast. 
Thar’s my shoe ontied.” 

The mother slackened her speed and opened 
conversation with me. 

Git’n cold for the season. 
Goin’ to be a mighty hard winter for poor 
folks.” 


After 


tirely one of her breasts. 


were 


The former, dressed in 


Juno were, so 


** Good-evenin. 


some further complaint they pointed 
out their cabin to me, and I promised to in- 


quire into their circumstances. A little sleet 
had fallen, the ground had been more than 
once stiffened by frost, and the long blue ranges 
visible from Greenville were white with winter 
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before I chanced to fulfill my promise. The 
cabin consisted of one large room, with a fire- 
place, two doorways, and two windows. As in 
all dwellings of the people of this class, the win- 
dows were tmerely square openings, without 
glass or sashes, and closed by beard shutters. 
The logs of the walls were unhewn, and on two 
sides the chinking of mud had entirely fallen 
out, leaving some fifty long slits, averaging two 
inches in width, through which the wind drove 
the inclemencies of winter. The moisture 
which came through these hencoop sides and 
through the porous roof drained off through the 
rotten and shattered floor. No fvrniture was 
visible beyond two broken chairs, two or three 
cooking utensils, and a pile of filthy rags which 
seemed to be bedding. 

The family consisted of the mother, two 
daughters named Susie and Rachel, a son of 
about five, and a grandson of two, named John- 
nie. No man; the father had died years ago; 
the husband of Susie had fallen ‘‘in one of the 
first battles.” Johnnie, flaxen-headed, smiling 
with health and content, as dirty as a boy could 
desire to be, squatted most of the time in the 
ashes, warming himself by a miserable fire of 
green sticks. His mother, in a 
broken chair in one corner of the chimney, her 
eyes bloodshot and cheeks flushed with fever. 
When I uttered a word or two of pity—it seem- 
ed such a horrible place to be sick in!—a few 


Susie, sat 


tears started down her cheeks, 

‘* What makes me sick,” she said, “is going 
barfoot in the winter. I an’t used to’t. I 
had a husband once, and no call to go barfoot.’ 

‘*Oh, mam!” she presently groaned, ad 
dressing her mother, ‘ this is an awful house! 

When I asked her how old she was she con 
fessed ignorance. 
other girl answered, with a sheepish smile, 
““You are too hard for me.” 

The mother, after some reflection, gave their 
ages as nineteen and thirteen; but, looking in 
their worn faces, it seemed impossible that they 
could be so young. 
‘who had married and gone way off ;” and she 
had carried away the family Bible, with all 
their names and ages. ‘Their father ‘‘ used to 
think a heap of the family Bible.” 

The remembrance of departed days—not very 
fine, it may be, but still better than these—re- 
vived the sick girl’s sentiment of self-pity. 
*¢Oh!” she groaned, “ I’ve been through a pow 
er in the last two years.” 

‘“‘ He’s a powerful bad boy,” she said, twist- 
ing Johnnie’s flaxen curls with a smile, and 
looking kindly into his sunny face. ‘‘I don’t 
know how I ean keep him. I've been all ove: 
the village, and can’t git no work. I can put 
him in the poor-house,” she added, after a brief 
silence of desperation. 

As she talked with me she turned her head 
from time to time to spit out her tobacco juiee. 

Such is the destitute class of the South, fa- 
miliar to us by name as the “ poor white trash,” 
but better known in Greenville District as the 


To the same question th 


There was an elder sistei 
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“low down people.”” It is the dull, unlettered, 
hopeless English farm-laborer grown wild, indo- 
lent, and nomadic on new land and under the dis- 
couraging competition of slavery. The breed, 
however, is not all Anglo-Saxon. Among the | 
low down people you will find names of Irish, 
Scotch, French, and German origin. What- | 
soever stock of feeble or untamed moral nature 
settles in the South descends rapidly into this | 
deposit of idleness and savagery. The Celtic 
race seems to possess a special alacrity at sink- | 
ing; and Irish families left on the track of | 
Southern railroads become vagrant poor whites | 
in a single generation. ‘The class, in short, is | 
composed of that tenth of humanity which the 
severe law of natural selection is perpetually 
punishing for the sin of shiftlessness, 

It seems probable that once the poor whites 
were small farmers. The great planter béught 
them out and turned them into ‘‘ trash,” just 
as the Roman patrician turned the plebei- 
ans into a populace. When Colonel Gresham 
sold 27,000 acres to a German colony at Wal- 
halla, South Carolina, he delivered one hundred 
and fifty titles as proofs of ownership, showing 
the extraordinary fact that something like one 
hundred and fifty families, or a population of 
from six to nine hyndred souls, had given place 
to one large landholder, Thus it seems to have 
been every where throughout the domain of 
slavery. The men who had few negroes or 
none parted with their lots and cabins to those 
who had many; and, once cut loose, they went 
altogether adrift. They might have bought 
other lands in their old neighborhoods, but they 
did not. In the vigorous language of Sut 
Lovengood, ‘‘ they sot in to rovin round.” 

Before emancipation the negro supported 
nearly ail Southerners. His daily labor pro- 
duced the great staples which seemed to enrich 
the planter, and mainly enriched the factor, 
merchant, hotel-keeper, lawyer, and doctor. 
After nightfall he stole the chickens, pigs, and 
corn which he sold to Bill Simmons and _ his 
tribe for whisky, or for some trivial product of 
a gipsy-like industry. The planter, aware of 
this contraband traffic, sometimes quarreled 
with Bill and drove him out of the neighbor- 
hood, but more frequently tried to bribe him 
into honesty by gifts and favors. Moreover, 
Bill had a vote, and must be endured and even 
coaxed for that reason. On the whole, the 
Simmonses were treated by the landholders 
much as the old Roman populace were treated | 
by the patricians. They got no gladiatorial 
shows, but in one way or other they got hog 
and hominy. It was a life of rare day’s works, 
some begging, some stealing, much small, illicit 
bargaining, and frequent migrations. 

When the “ black uns went up,” or, in more 
universal English, when the negroes were trans- 
figured into freedmen, the ‘*‘ low downers” were 
about as thoroughly bankrupted as the planters. 
No more trading with slaves, and no more beg- 
ging from masters. Not only was there far less 
than formerly for the negrees to steal, but they 





were far less addicted to stealing, having ac- 
quired some self-respect with their freedom, and 
finding the jail more disagreeable than the w hip, 
The planter, being reduced to his last crust. 
had, of course, nothing to spare for the Sim- 
monses; and, furthermore, the male low down- 
er has roved away to a land whence he wil] 
never return, not even with his faculty for mi 
gration. Conscripted, much against his wil]. 
he was sent to the front, did a respectable 
amount of fighting, deserted, or died. If 4 
morsel of him survives, it will be pretty sure to 
tell a Yankee what a Union man it was, and 
how opposed it was to the war before it was 
* fo’ced in.” 

His death, although no great loss to him nor 
to his country, has been a more serious matter 
to his family than one would naturally suppose. 
“ 'Triflin creetur’ as Bill Simmons was, he was 
better to his wife than no husband, and better 
to his children than no father. It is a beggarly 
fate to be a poor widow or orphan, under any 
circumstances; but to be one of 600 soldiers’ 
widows, or one of 1800 soldiers’ orphans, in a 
region so lean and go sparsely settled as Pick- 
ens District, is a cruel excess of poverty which 
even a pauper in New England might shrink 
from. 

How to deal with this: mass of destitution ? 
Even before hostilities closed it had so far ex 
acted public attention that the Confederacy 
had been forced to feed the families of its dead 
or unpaid soldiers. The first Monday of the 
month, generally known in the South as ‘sale 
day” on account of its customary public au 
tion, acquired the additional title of ‘* draw 
day,” because it was used for the issue of ra- 
tions. Thus, when the Union resumed domin- 
ion over the revolted States, it found a popula- 
tion already habituated to corn distributions. 
** Draw day” disappeared under the first shock 
of conquest ; but it revived as soon as our troops 
went into garrison; in fact, there came a sat- 
urnalia of ‘‘draw days.” To some extent 
these monstrous public charities were neces- 
sary. There were not only the Simmonses to 
be fed, but many families, once wealthy, who 
had been stripped by the war or the emancipa- 
tion, and multitudes of old or infirm or juvenile 
negroes who had been set adrift from their 
homes by the same causes. 

I must be permitted to sketch two or thre« 
of the colored patriarchs of Greenville. Most 
curious on the list was Uncle Peter, otherwise 
known as Kangaboonga, a native African. As 
there was only one other aboriginal Congo in 





| Greenville or its. neighborhood, and as almost 


any distinction is matter of vanity to its human 
possessor, Kangaboonga was very conceited 
over the fact that he was ‘“‘bohn in Africa, 
Sar.” A withered little fellow, cramped and 
dislocated with rheumatism, his legs twisted ina 
style not suitable for traveling, he got himself 
about with the aid of two sticks, his wrinkled 
old face grimacing with the effort, and perhaps 





with pain. When I heard two sticks and 3 
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shuffle on the brick pavement of the passage 
iding to my office, I knew that the next sound 
yuld be the deep, harsh bass of Kangaboonga, 

rumpeting ‘* He, he, good-morning, Sar.” 

He had a that his 
wed him five dollars, or some other similarly 
credible rendered * 
le freedom.” I, who knew that the decrepit 

creature could not earn his salt, and that he 
ul been allowed to remain on the old place 


delusion former master 


sum, for services sence 


ut of pure charity, sought to argue him out 
f his absurd complaint, or, when fatigued with 
he useless labor, sent him to roar his grievances 
In the 
vemory of Kangaboonga I probably live as a 
‘triflin sort o’ Booro man,” although in course 


my neighbor, the civil magistrate. 


f time I issued him both corn and clothing. 
Uncle March looked like a ‘* bald-faced ape” 

1 goggles. 

letely surrounded by snowy hair and beard, 

nd he wore spectacles of such diameter that it 


Di 


ninutive, stooping, rumpled, decrepit, eighty 


His small black visage was com 


med as if he might jump through them. 


r ninety years old, he scratched about with a 
ine, having a laborious 
‘poling.” A 
empered old negro would be hard to find out 

le of 


he was the scarer of naughty children. 


air of paddling or 
more cheerful, smiling, sweet 
Paradise. Yet he had a terrific special- 
‘* Been down to Mars’r David’s, frightnin one 
‘his black boys,” he relates, naming one of the 
‘* Mars’r David give me 
Way I manages chil’n is, I has to 

Then I 
ks at um through my specs, and I talks to 
Ef the boy don’t ‘pear to come round, I 
tells him [has to put him up chimly; and some 
t Yes, I makes 


leading white citizens. 

vy cents. 
» ‘lone with um, locked in a room, 
m, 


1es I has to put him up a leetle. 
ys good. It’s my bisnis.” 

A mild development of ‘‘ cussedness” Uncle 
March would treat for a quarter; but for cases 
f special depravity he felt that he ought to 
have half a dollar. We may infer from the lib- 
erality of Mars’r David's payment+that his of 

nding picaninny was one of the “real hard 
ened wicked.” 

Another patriarch, whom I neter saw, and 
name I to my 
iowledge in the following manner: A sturdy, 
iddle entered 
lice and inquired if he could not have his wife 
and ¢« hildren. 

‘Certainly,” said I. 

3ut she’s got another husband, and things 
is powerful mixed up.” 


have forgotten, came 


vhose 
aged negro, called Cesar, 


my 


Let us hear the whole story.” 

“Ye see I was sold away from here fifteen 
years ago into the Alabarmers. Wal, ever sence 
the freedom I’se been workin’ to get back, and 
last week [ gets back and finds my wife all right 
an’ powerful glad to see me. But she thought 
I was dead, an’ so she’s been married these ten 
year, an’ thar’s her ole man a livin’ with her 
now. He's a drefful o/e man; he can’t skasely 
see. She wants me, and wants him to go away, 


but he won't go.” 
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Ac- 

first 

marriage was binding, precisely as if the par 


It was a complicated and delicate case. 


cording to the laws of South Carolina the 


ties had been white, while Bureau orders de 
clared that such persons as were living in lawful 
wedlock at the date of emancipation were hus 
band of all other 
claimants. But looking at the hale, middle 
before 


and wife, to the exclusion 


aged man me, and remembering the 
blind senility of his rival, I ventured to make 
this a special case, and decided according to 
the civil statute. 

‘You can have your wife,” said I. “If you 
have worke@ your way back from Alabama for 
her sake, you deserve her. I'll write an order 
to put you in possession.” 

* An about the chil’n ?” he asked, 

‘Why, takesyour own children, of course.” 

**T means Ais chil’n 
an fis. She 
hev all her chil’n. 
um the ole man he hollers an says: 
He’s sich a ok 


can't so much as see to light his pipe. 1 


the ole woman’s chil’n 
ef she can’t 
An when we offers to take 
‘What's to 


man, ve see, he 


she won't go 


says 


come o' me?’ 
he-s got it filled one of us has to put some tire 
on it fore he can git to smoke. That’s so, as 
suah as you's bohn; he can’t git to smoke et 
some of us don’ light some straw to put on his 
pipe.” 
“They are your children,” I decided, cutting 
all knots with the statute. ‘* All the children 
of the wife the children of the husband. 
Tell the old man that. It will at least enable 
you to make good terms with him.” 


are 


The result was that the wife clove to the 
younger husband, while the elder remained in 
the family as a sort of poor relation. 

During this man’s recital another negro stood 
by laughing convulsively ; for the race has a 
keen appreciation of fun, and especially of 
l and 


humorous rased, 
a slightly sheepish expression 


situations. His gayety c¢ 


his face assumed 


when he came to state his own case, 

‘* Boss, I wants to know ef [kin go roun’ and 
git my chil’n ?” 

‘* Were vou married to the mother ?” 

66 Why, ye see, ! he! 


three mothers, ” he explained, with an embar 


3oss—he thar’s two or 
rassed drawl. 

“Oh! but you shouldn't have children lying 
about lodse in that way.” 
sut I'm done with that 
What I 
» pick ’em all up, an git “em to 
little 


“That's so, Boss, 
now. I'm gwine to quit that ar. 
wants now is te 
gether, an look 
schoolin.” 

‘You can’t do it. 


legal right to them. 


after em, an give em a 
You haven't the slightest 
The mothers are the only 
persons who have a claim.” 

Thus it is. What with superannuated ne 
groes, families that have been separated by 
slavery, and families that have been created il 
legitimately, a large parf of the colored race is 
incapable of self-support and witheut natural 
guardians. Where the children 
Kangaboonga and Uncle March sent into the 


are whom 
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world scores of years since? Gone to the low- 
lands, or to ** the Alabarmers,” or to some oth- 
er undiscovered region. But for the pity of 
former owners, themselves perhaps bankrupt, 
and the habit of individual almsgiving still prev- 
alent in the South, as in all sparsely -settled 
countries, multitudes of aged, infirm, and infant- 
ile blacks would suffer greatly, if not absolute- 
ly perish, The freedmen themselves give will- 
ingly, and even lavishly, to each other; but 
they are improvident, they are working under 
various disadvantages, and they have little to 
spare, 

But in spite of this mass of pq@verty I was 
unwilling to commence a distribution of rations. 
My predecessor had counseled me against it, 
assuring me that [I would be surrounded by 
hundreds of claimants, and that I would be un- 
able to distinguish between really needy per- 
sons and sturdy beggars. 

“Tt does very little good and much hurt,” 
said one respectable citizen. ‘* Where it feeds 
fifty people who are suffering, it sets a thou- 
sand crazy with the idea of getting corn for 
nothing. If there was a free granary in South 
Carolina I fear that a large part of our people 
never would do another lick of work.” 

Curious stories were told ‘ine of the scenes 
which occurred during my predecessor's distri- 
bution. On the last ‘sale day”—that is, on 
the first Monday of the month previous to my 
arrival—a crowd of a hundred people, some 
bringing bags, others driving carts and wagons, 
had collected around the Bureau office, in the 
old Court-Housg. The officer, driven distract- 
ed by previous similar trials, had left town to 
escape his persecutors. The crowd filled the 
street, questioning, grumbling, quarreling, but 
waiting. Conspicuous in it, sitting in a cart 
drawn by two stout little mountain oxen, was a 
beautiful country girl, who loudly demanded 
the Bureau officer. 

‘*T want ter settle with him for the way he 
worked it last draw day,” said she. “Thar 
was folks in our settlement got corn that had 
no more right to it than nobody.” 

When informed by some by-stander that no 
more rations would be issued, she replied : ‘* I'm 
glad of it. You may tell him I wouldn't thank 
him for any. We've got corn enough of our 
own to go upon.” 

So I remained deaf to complaints and re- 
quests. Iwas a general principle, a law of na- 
ture ; I went for the greatest good of the great- 
est number, It was useless to tell me that it 
was *‘ draw day ;” I replied that it was not, and 
that it never again would be. 


dicity. In one sense it was a remedy; the 


mere word was sufficient to frighten off all but | 


the most helpless claimants ; gaunt, filthy, bare- 
footed women would ‘answer, ‘‘ Lord’s sake! 
don’t send us to the poor-house.” They would 
accept beggary from door to door, wintry life in 
a h®use of pine boughs, prostitution, and thiev- 


ing, rather than sleep under the roof of public 
charity, It was a shadow which blighted self. 
respect, and tortured the sensibilities of the 
meanest white and the most shiftless negro, 
Only the decrepit, the sick, and children would 
go to the alms-house ; and in many cases eyen 
they had to be carried thither by main force, 

Moreover, this resource was altogether inad- 
equate. In South Carolina there are no town- 
ships; the district, or county, is the lowest unit 
of government. Greenville District, a territory 
of fifteen hundred square miles, containing twen- 
ty-five thousand inhabitants, had but a single 
establishment of public charity—a farm, with 
one house and a few cabins, capable of accom- 
modating fifty or sixty persons. At the some- 
what urgent official instance of my predecessor, 
acting in accordance with orders from Bureau 
head-quarters, it had been thrown open to ne- 
groes as well as whites, and the cabins in- 
creased in number from four to six. There 
were also a few outside pensioners. 

The institution was not only too limited in 
size, but it was dolefully short of funds. In 
that impoverished community taxes were prac- 
tically a myth, and every public interest was 
fighting for a pittance of public money. In or- 
der to save the poor-house from utter insoly- 
ency it had been found necessary to get an or- 
der from the governor appropriating to its use 
the fund of the district commissioners of publi: 
buildings. The prisoners were left in rags, the 
jail and court-house unrepaired, in order that 
the paupers might not starve. But this scanty 
supply could not keep pace long with the cur- 
rent expenses, much less pay the debt which 
had been accumulating during the lean years 
of the Confederacy. With that private beney- 
olence which in the South often struggles to 
stand in place of our Northern system of organ 
ization, the commissioners of the poor had fur- 
nished out of their own (by no means abund- 
ant) purses such moneys as were necessary to 
slide the poor-house over its frequently-recur- 
ring breakers. Justice bids me hold up for ad- 


| miration the names of those tried and stanch 


friends of indigence, Peter Cauble, Alexander 
M‘Bee, 8. Swandale, and Henry Smith, May 
their pocket-books always be as‘big and over- 
flowing as their hearts! 

I would have been glad to furnish rations to 
the institution; I thought that to do so would 
be the best method of getting food to those who 
absolutely needed it; but there was an order 
forbidding such application of public stores. 
Either General Howard supposed that it would 


lead to frauds, or he wished to force Southern 
Some one may suggest the poor-house as a | 
remedy for this clamorous and persevering mef- | 


public charities to do their own utmost. At 
all events commissary stores were not to be 
dealt out to paupers or prisoners. 

Fhus I remained a general principle, mer- 
ciless toward the few for the good of the many, 
refusing to feed the suffering lest I should en- 
courage the lazy. If I had drawn rations for 
thirty old negroes whose decrepitude could not 
be questioned, three hundred other old negroes, 
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vhose claims were almost equally good, would 
The 


f “draw day” would have spread like a fiery 


ave presented themselves, watch-word 
ross over two thousand square miles of coun 
try, bringing into Greenville many hundreds of 
people 
It would have been ‘* 


might remain at 
lay 


he hoe.” shoulder the begging-bag, and 


who otherwise work, 
down the shovel and 
“try 
To one who asked for corn because 

» was near starvation, three would demand it, 
‘seein ‘twas a-gwine.” 

Dolefully amusing were many of the inci 
lents of mendicity which were daily forced 
ipon my notice. Once a stout woman of thir 
ty five and a singularly vigorous, rosy girl of 
nineteen, arrived from a settlement gn Pickens 
District, thirty miles distant, in search of ra- 

ms, beguiled by a report that there was ‘‘a 
ra in. 


“There is nothing to get,” I said, *‘ and there 


will be nothing. You must give up this notion 


You 


have wasted three days on this expedition, and 


of trotting about the country after corn. 


1 that time you could have earned more than 
you could hope to beg here. You must go to 


work, 


will keep you from suffering. 


Regular labor is the only thing which 
If you can’t sew 
or spin, go into the fields and hoe. You are 
strong enough for it.” 

The girl laughed cheerfully, and declared that 
she was strong enough for any thing. The wo- 
man looked utterly disconsolate and remained 
silent for some minutes, apparently in a state 
of gloomy retlection over these novel and repug 
nant ideas. 

“Oh!” she groaned at last, “Tl go back to 
Pickens, and I'll work—and [ll work—and Ill 
work! Nobody shall ever git me away from 
home again with talkin about draw day.” 

**Come, let’s start,” answered her jolly com- 
rade. ‘Ill devil you all the way back. I'll 
have some fun out of it.” 

A family of North Carolinians named Tony 
pestered me into more than one fit of snappish- 
ness. It consisted of two sisters of about forty, 
charitably supposed to be widows, of whom one 
had a son of twenty-two, the other a son of 
As if 
their own poverty were not sufficient for them, 
the two boys married shortly after their arrival 
in Greenville, each taking to himself a disrep- 
utable ‘‘lone woman” several years his senior, 


nineteen and a daughter of seventeen. 


the wife of the youngest having the additional 
burden of a stout boy. This horde of two men, 
five women, and a child would have outbegged 
a convent of Dominicans. Their first haunt 
was a deserted hotel which had been used dur- 
ing the war as a Confederate hospital, and sub- 
sequently became a den for vagrants of all col- 
ors. Expelled from this, they took refuge in 
the race-course and slept under cover of the 
milky-way. Their next move was to a cabin 
on the land of a miller, 
Greenville, where they worked a little for the 
proprietor, made a few baskets, told fortunes, 
and whence they went forth on begging excur- 


seven miles below 


BUREAL 


RATIONS. 
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sions, Every Monday they d of me 


‘‘ef thar was a drawin,” and on other days, 


mqulre 


‘ef thar was any thin to git.” 

The miller, a large landholder and one of 
the wealthiest men in the region, would have 
given them plenty of work if they would have 
done it. But work was not their ideal; they 
only desired to be supported while they slept, 
smoked, 
sit still.” In the words of a worthy farmer who 
knew their ways, ‘** them fortune-tellers was the 


and gossiped; ‘*their strength was to 


meanest, most triflin, low down, no account lot 
It was useless to threaten them with 
prosecution as vagrants if they did not keep out 
of the village. 


a-goin,” 


They replied, indignantly, and 
with a sort of pert tartness, ‘* Hain’t poor folks 
got a right to be nowhar ?” 

I have often laughed to think of the fierce 
charges which this tribe used to make upon me 
One Monday, when I had already 
been pestered into spitefulness by a course of 


for rauions, 


mendicants, the Tonys appeared: in full force, 
with their usual hungry eagerness of demeanor. 
The chubby boy, the pale daughter, the two yel 
low-faced youths, their burly wives, the gaunt 
and ragged mothers, swept in, nearly filling the 
little room. 

‘*Wal, I've got here,” grunted one of the 
elder women, slapping down a large basket and 
two or three sacks. “I guess I've come fur 
enough for it.” 

‘* What do you want ?” I demanded, in high 
ill-humor. 

“Tt’s draw day !” she snapped. 

**’'Tain’t!” I responded, in the same 
for life at that moment was a burden, 

The look of disappointment which followed 
this pettish declaration was little less than fero- 
cious. 

**Wal, I should like to know what poor folks 


is to do,” 


tone ; 


was the next comment, 
‘An thar’s my dahter sick,” 
other woman. 


broke in the 
* An’t no more fit to come up 
here than nothin. An nothin to git 

Then ensued half an hour of waiting and 
it still seemed possible that I might be 
looked out of the rations ; 
not 


staring ; 
probably, too, I was 
fully credited when I denied that there were 
any. Another hour was spent on the steps of 
the court-house, and then the tribe departed 
for the day, hungrier but not wiser. From 
such disappointments they never went home to 
work; they simply wandered through the vil- 
Did they Only too 
often; the habit of private charity is widely 
diffused in the South; 
man” gives as of old, and much more than he 
can now afford, 


lage to beg. obtain ? 


the ** high-toned gentle- 


The better classes despise and 
almost detest the ‘‘low down people,” but rare- 
The thought 
of turning any one away hungry is repulsive in 


ly have the heart to refuse them. 


almost all communities where a sparse popula- 
I learned 
during my stay in Greenville that many men 
whose incomes were little more than nominal 
constantly contributed to the support of their 


tion forbids organized beneficence. 
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absolutely indigent neighbors, whether worthy 
or unworthy, 

**Colonel Towns holped me some,” one va- 
grant would declare; ‘* and ef I could git two 
dollars, I'd have enough to go upon for a 
month,” 

** General Easely give me a dollar,” confesses 
another; ** Alec M‘*Bee let me have a bushel 
of corn,” is the story of a third; and so on, an 
endless round of charities, not from overflowing 
pockets. Ob! but that slavery was costly, with 
its breed of parasite poor whites, and its remain- 
ing dross of decrepit old negroes! Ido not think 
that I exaggerate greatly when I declare that 
two-thirds of the people of my Bureau District 
were burdened with the support of the other 
third. A Greenville merchant assured me 
that, what with gifts outright and credits to 
people who, as he knew, could never pay, it 
cost him five times as much for the living of 
other people as for his own. 

And such ungrateful recipients as many of 
them ‘are! There surely never was a more 
dissatistied, crabbed, growling, unappeased, un- 
converted set of poor folks than the ** low down 
people.” It seemed probable to me that they 
would willingly join in any feasible scheme for 
confiscating the acres, if not for cutting the 
throats, of the property-holders who feed them. 
**When’s our folks gwine to git the land ?” they 
sometimes asked me, passing themselves off for 
worthy and oppressed Unionists. 

A clergyman of Greenville related to me an 
interview which he had with a woman of this 
degraded caste, She had come to his door to 
beg, and he had, after his custom, invited her 
into his parlor to talk; ‘‘for,” said he, “I owe 
a duty to these people’s souls as well as to their 
bodies.” ‘To his horror he discovered that she 
knew nothing about Christ, and was, practically, 
a sound heathen, Her desire was not for the | 
heavenly manna, but for hog and hominy—not 
to forget some smoking tobacco, 

**You are a strong, healthy woman,” said 
he. ‘* You ought to be able to earn your own | 
living.” 

“ Poor folks han’t no chance,” she asserted. 
‘*What’s poor folks to do without land? I 
don’t see why you should have such a big door- 
yard when I han’t got nothin,” she added, car- 
rying the war into the enemy’s country, ‘‘ Ef I 
had your door-yard I mought raise a crop on it.” 

*““This door-yard is not mine,” he replied. 
“Still, I will give you a chance to make some- 
thing off it. If you will clean it and my gar- 
den of leaves I will give you a dollar a day as 
long as the work lasts.” 

“Wal, I'll see about it,” gloomily replied the 
inveterate old tramp, and, departing with her | 
bag and basket, returned no more. She had 
no fancy for a house where she was offered 
work and wages instead of meal and broken 
victuals. Had she come into possession of the 
parsonage door-yard she would simply have put 
a cabin or a brush-house upon it, and thence 
gone forth on her begging excursions. 


I presume that I saw more of these lazy agra 
rians than any one else. Citizens, whose pa 
tience or purses gave out under their exa 
tions, naturally sent them to the United States 
officer, as a person who was supposed-to have 
unlimited command of hog and hominy. Vil 
lage jokers used to tell them, ‘* You must con, 
down to the Bureau next Monday. It’s going 
to be a big draw day—corn, and shoes, and 
dresses, and parasols.” 

Besides the white trash and the old negroes, 
there were suffering people of the better class, 
though not many. My district was an uplan 
region, a country of corn rather than of cotton, 
cultivated by small farmers and middling plant 
ers. Congaining few slaves compared with the 
lowlands, only a moderate proportion of its cap 
ital had been destroyed by emancipation. Sher- 
man’s bummers had never crossed its borders. 
Its poverty arose from the leanness of the soil, 
the imperfection of agriculture, the loss of hun 
dreds of young men in battle, the exhaustion 
of stock and capital during the war, the lack 
of intelligent and zealous labor, and the thrift 
less habits incident on slavery. ‘There were 
few families of landed gentry so reduced as to 
need rations, and those few were chiefly refu- 
gees who had fled from the sea-coast during 
the rebellion. 





The condition of these persons was pitiable 
A mulatto once came to me and said: ‘I d 


| wish, Sir, you could do something for Mr. Jack 


son’s family. They’s mighty bad off. He's in 
bed, sick—han’t been able to git about this six 
weeks —and his chil’n’s begging food of my 
chiln. ‘They used to own three or four thous’n 
acres; they was great folks befo the war, — It’s 
no use tellin them kind to work; they don't 
know how to work, and can’t work; some- 
body’s got to help ’em, Sir. I used to be 
long to one branch of that family, and so | 
takes an interest in’em. I can’t bear to see 


; such folks come down so. It hurts my feel 


ings, Sir.” 

Another claimant was a lady who had for- 
merly owned six hundred and fifty acres on one 
of the richest of the Sea Islands. When Du 
Pont took Port Royal she had fled, carried 
away by the deluge of panic. Her house was 
burned, no one knows how or by whose act. 
In 1862 her estate was sold for delinquent taxes, 
one plantation falling into the hands of private 


purchasers, the other becoming a part of the 
city of Port Royal. Long before the war end- 


ed this lady, seventy years old, was an object 
of charity, supported by friends nearly as im- 
poverished as herself, and frequently carrying 
her bag, like a poor white, to beg corn of the 
miller. While I was in Greenville she lived in 
a little ruinous house, furnished her rent-free 
by a relative, himself ill able to support even 
so small a sacrifice. Her bed was a mattress 
spread on the floor, as far as possible from the 
broken window. She did her own cooking: 
it was not much to do. I have seen her trudg- 
ing slowly up a long hill, at the foot of which 














AT TWILIGHT. 


was 
f water. 

I would not expose these sorrows of aged and 
respectable poverty but for the hope that some 
Would it not be worthy 
of a great and victorious nation to decree that 


good may come of it. 


the punishment of the helpless and harmless 
shall cease? This woman has already tasted 
greater bitterness than there is in death. Two 
have restrained them—if 
she could have done that she could not 
sheltered them—joined the Southern army and 
fell. A daughter, an educated lady, has worked 

r eight dollars a 
A beautiful grand-daughter, the 
heiress herself of a confiscated plantation, has 
been 

loption of strangers, and is now separated 

om her by the breadth of the Atlantic, Is it 
Will not Congress appoint a com- 


sons—she could not 


have 


month at service little less 


than menial, 


surrendered at the age of seven to the 


not enough ? 
mission to examine mercifully into the question 
if Southern lands seized by the Government ? 
No good, nothing but misery and hate, ever 
came of confiscation. 

Had such cases as these been common in my 
Bureau district I should have been driven by my 
science into an early distribution of rations. 
But the fact that my poor were chiefly low down 
whites who needed to be spurred to work, or 
venerable negroes who were tolerably well-cared 
rr by charitable planters, enabled me long to 
resist that humane impulse which detests gen- 
In 
this poliey I was sustained by the wisest and 

»st of the inhabitants. 

‘There always was this mean lot about,” 


eral laws and calls for special providences. 


ifirmed one indnstrious farmer, who abhorred 
‘In the old 
was twenty-five cents a bushel, you could see 


lazy people. times, when corn 
these same creeturs going arownd with their 
bags on their shoulders, tryin’ to git. It would 
be God's good riddance if two-thirds of them 
could be starved to death. 
in to work.” 

““T wouldn’t advise an issue,” 
legal acquaintances, as pitiful-hearted a man as 
lever knew. ‘If you begin, you won't know 
where to stop. I really think that many of our 
people will have to suffer severely before they will 
learn that they must support themselves. This 
distribution of food is an absolute injury to us.” 





a spring, reeling under the weight of a pail | 


The rest might set | 


' } 
said one of my 
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Against the claims of the Union mountain- 
of the Dark Corner I 
something like ardor, ‘* I tell you those Tories 
are the meanest people on God's earth,” roared 


eers was warned with 


an old farmer who had hunted them, and been 
“They 
are nothing but robbers. ‘They didn’t care 
a shake of for the United 
All they wanted was to plunder the people 
who had the rich bottoms and the full corn 
cribs. 


hunted by them, during the rebellion. 


my cane States. 


And then the venerable ** reb” rushed into a 
long narration of how he had been desyp« iled 
of hams and yarn by a notorious Unionist after 
the proclamation of peace, 

‘“*T had him tried for it in the last court,” 
said he; ‘* and don’t you think that they brought 
The for 
stealing, and the judge charged that it wasn't 


him in not guilty ? indictment was 
it was 


What do 


stealing because it was done openly 
And so they cleared him. 
you think of that for justice ?” 

“Oh! 
them,” he admits presently, for he is not desti 
tute of fairness. 
honest 

And 
mighty few, Major. It’s 


robber¢. 


there are some good ones among 
“There's old Solomon Jones, 
of an old feller; 


there’s a few 


he’s no 
but 


he’s an sort 


robber. more such 
the 
crap of humans that ever was raised.” 

And so the Bureau Major persevered in his 
Do not be bit 
ter upon him; he suffered somewhat for his ob- 
Day 
after day he took an unwilling part in such di 


about meanest 


refusal to have a “ draw day.” 
stinacy; he was perseveringly pestered, 


alogues as the following: 

** Mornin. 
thing for the poor folks ?” 

‘‘Nothing at all. Nota solitary thing.’ 

** Got any corn?” 

‘No.” 

**Got any shoes ?” 

‘wea. 

**Got any close ?” 

‘*Han’t got any thin’ ?” 

“Ne. I told you so at first.” 

‘* Didn't know but had 
| thought I’d name it to you.” 

In next article I will 
eventually had something, and how I got rid 
| of it. 


How you git’n ‘long? Got any 


you somethin’. 


my relate how |] 


AT TWILIGHT. 


Lixe some bright mounting flame our life, 
New-kindled, springs and sparkles, 

Now svars defiance to the sun, 
Now glooms and darkles ; 


Here from the ruby-hearted glow 
Sweet influence round it shedding— 
Here from a half-quenched sullen brand 
Dull shadow spreading. 


And gathered in its blither blaze 
What gay friends haply cluster, 

Warmed deeply with the rosy ray 
And lightsome lustre! 


Full soon the cheerful guests are gone 
In slow departing number, 
Close-curtained from the murmuring world 
Each to his slumber. 


And down on the deserted hearth, 
In dying, fitful flashes, 

The lonely fire has drooped and sunk 
And fallen in ashes; 


Yet part of that immortal flame 
Which, far in deeps of even, 

Informs the white and sacred stars 
And dazzles heaven! 
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TO DISRAELL 





EARL 


HE twenty-fifth of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, will be marked as an 
historical day in the political annals of England. 
On the evening of that day Parliament had as- 
sembled as usual, and a large crowd had as- 
sembled in the lobbies, anticipating the opening 
of a debate in the House of Commons which, it 
was understood, was not to end until the whole 
Irish, question had been probed to the bottom, 
and a new leaf in the dreary volume of the re- 
lations of England to that island turned. 

The excitement was general and great. Im- 
mediately after the Lord Chancellor had taken 
his seat on the wool-sack, and the Chaplain 
gone through his prayers, in the House of Peers, 
Lord Malmesbury arose, and with genuine feel- 
ing announced the resignation by Earl Derby 
of his position as Prime Minister of England, 
and the acceptance of that resignation by the 
Queen. The silence of the House at this an- 
nouncement was almost awful. ‘‘ My Lords,” 
said Malmesbury, “it must be a subject of great 
pain to us all, on whichever side of the House 
we sit, when we see an eminent statesman 
obliged to secede from public life and from the 
management of public affairs—not from any of 
those changes and chances in political life to 
which we are all accustomed, and to which we 
cheerfully resign ourselves, but from failing 
health, and from illness which takes him, as it 
were, before his time from among us, and de- 
prives us of his advice and his abilities.” Any 


DERBY. 


great distress at seeing an opponent, the scars 
of whose sword were all over him, finally re- 
moved, could not be expected of Earl Russell ; 
nor did he affect any in the few remarks re- 
quired of him as leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Peers; yet he spoke with sinceri- 
ty when he said of the fallen leader: ‘To the 
eloquence with which he defended his opinions 
the records of Parliament will bear immortal 
testimony.” There was reason enough for the 
solemn feeling which pervaded the House of 
Lords. They who compose it are as conscious 
as the English nation that these many years 
the pillars that have sustained its authority in 
the eye of the country have been crumbling 
away; its influence has been gradually becom- 
ing almost as historical as that of the Crown; 
its debates have been less and less read every 
year, and rarely fill a column of the Times ; and 
among the few voices still powerful enough to 
gain for it the lingering interest of the English 
people, the chief was that whose future silence 
was thus announced. 

In the House of Commons the seat of Dis- 
raeli was conspicuously vacant. By what Mr. 
Gladstone called ‘‘a singular destiny,” it de- 
volved upon Lord Stanley to announce his fa- 
ther’s retirement ; and he did so with pale calm- 
ness and in perfect taste, uttering no word of 
eulogy beyond what was implied in his ‘ re- 
gret.” Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘I can not help 
expressing for myself a regret, which I am sure 
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will be the universal sentiment, that a’ca- 
reer so long, so active, and in many re 
spects so distinguished and remarkable, 
should have been brought to a close by 
the failure of bodily health and 
strength.” A personal cheer—one never 


his 


mistakes a political for a personal cheer in 
followed this; a 
had followed into retirement 
or to the grave hundreds of Whigs and 
Tories and Liberals, and means simply 


the House of Commons 
cheer that 


the spontaneous pride of every English 
man ina noted Englishman, whatever his 
career may have been. 
And thus closed the 
Parliamentary career 


most significant 
a great one it can 
not be called—that has occurred in En 
gland since the death of Lord Stratford. 
** Brit Der by Enter Disraeli” will hence- 
forth stand in history as stage-directions 
in a political drama more sensational 
than any that 
Europe for a century. 

Last year I carefully traced the Earls 
of Derby in the National Portrait Exhi- 
bition at 


other has been acted in 


Kensington. Only one of them 
seemed to me the physiognomy of a 
man 


Cromwell's 


brave -he who was 


the 


sovereign, 


brought in 

Isle of Man, of 
and beheaded at 
Bolton—but on every face the family pride 
sat throned above the family ability. There 
was hardly a weak, certainly not a meek, face 
them. It was only in George the 
Third’s time that they ceased to be kings; and 
if the Isle of Man was not a large kingdom the 
Derbys made,up for its smallness in their own 
hauteur. The present, the fourteenth, Earl of 
Derby—the man quaintly chosen by Fate to 
lead Aristocratic England over the Niagara of 
democracy !—represented a family line stretch- 
ing back to the ancient Saxon age, and estates 
which before he dies probably will make him 
the richest private individual in the world, the 
estimate of his income a few years hence being 
one million pounds sterling per annum. The 
English Pandora has always hovered about 
him. 


time from 


which he was 


among 


To high birth—which, Pascal said, gave 
a man in Europe a start equal to thirty years 
in life—and wealth, the present Earl was pos- 
sessed of health, talent, personal beauty, and a 
good voice and manner for a successful parlia- 
mentary career. Through his life these varied 
gifts all increased, with the exception of health. 
No one who has ever seen his strong brow, his 
large brilliant eye, the fine clear outlines of his 
Roman face, the delicate curves of his flexible 
mouth, or listened to his full vigorous tones of 
voice, can fail to regard him as one whose gifts 
would be remarkable apart from the external 
advantages of his position. 

Even in the days of Canning, Brougham, and 
O'Connell, Lord Derby—as the Right Hon. E. 
G,. Stanley, and afterward as Lord Stanley— 
ranked among the most brilliant speakers in 


Parliament. His power was, however, rarely 
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LORD STANLEY. 


shown in the earnest statement of principles, but 
in subtle satire, severe irony, and polite per- 


sonalities under which his opponents writhed, 
About thirty years ago some member whom he 
always opposed, whatever his proposition, moved 
that the House should make an arrangement to 
have its debates reported. Any one who ex 
amines the ‘* Hansard” of that period, with its 
thin notes, will see the reasonableness of the 
proposition, Lord Derby, however, could not 
resist the temptation to a personal encounter, 
and he delivered, very gravely, a long speech, 
giving a mock support to the proposal on the 
ground that Foreign Powers ought not to be 
deprived of the means of knowing exactly every 
momentous word that fell from the lips of the 
gentleman who proposed the reform, so that 
they might know how to shape their policy. At 
times the young minister's look, during a debate, 
filled the His eye could 
sting like Once, when a motion for 
the relief of Ireland was to come on, the at- 
tendance in the House was so thin that O’Con- 
nell moved a count of the members present, evi- 
dently with the intention of advertising to Ire- 
land the number in the body who thought its 
affairs interesting enough to induce their attend- 
ance. The count showed that 118 members 
were present. While it was going on Lord 
Derby sat with a sardonic smile on his face, 
which so infuriated an Irish member that he 
broke out with *“*The noble Lord may smile 
contemptuously ; he can do as he pleases; he 
may even throw his legs on the table as if he 
were in a North American coffee-house ’—here, 
of course, there were loud cries of ‘* Order.” 
The Speaker interfered to say that he was sure 
the noble Lord had not failed of the respect due 


House with agitation. 
an adder. 





























































to the House. ‘The Irish member declared that 
the noble Lord was constantly insulting his op- 
ponents by look and manner. Lord Derby then 
explained fully why he had smiled. His man- 
ner was modest, but the effect of his explana- 
tion was like rubbing salt in a wound. O'Con- 
nell leaped to his feet and cried, ‘*The noble 
Lord’s language is characterized by his usual 
want of veracity’—and then, of course, there 
was another hubbub, with cries of ‘* Order,” and 
** Retract.” O'Connell hated very much to re- 
tract; but of course he had to do so, though it 
required the House to resolve itself into a Babel 
for five minutes before he would do so, 

With his own party, while he was a Whig, 
Lord Derby was personally popular, because it 
was proud of his talents, It was purely as a per- 
sonal favor to him, and at his earnest request, 
that twenty millions of pounds yere lent (con- 
fessedly never to be repaid) to the Jamaica 
planters whose negroes had been emaygcipated. 
But while personally liked by his party, he was 
by if politically distrusted; for twenty years 
before he became a Tory the Whigs suspected 
that he was a Tory at heart, precisely as his 
son, Lord Stanley, is now felt by the Tories to 
be at hearta Liberal. And it is a fact to which 
the records of ‘*Hansard” furnish ample testi- 
mony that Lord Derby never got his heart thor- 
oughly into his mouth—never shone out in full 
energy—until he came into alliance with Sir 
Robert Peel and the Conservatives. Since then 
he has, indeed, sometimes dealt with and enun- 
ciated principles, such as they were, and was 
nimble enough to overleap the fences that he 
had built in his Liberal days with a skill that 
seemed to have been borrowed from his long 
experiences on the turf. By becoming a Tory 
he seemed to gain a new lease of intellectual 
life, and his latest speeches, up to the time of 
his recent Premiership, are the best, in respect 
of rhetorical power, that-he has ever made, I 
say up to his recent Premiership, because his 
eloquence and ability have always been fullest 
in attack, and when leading a minority. 

The greatest speeches of his life will probably 
be considered those in which he so brilliantly 
attacked the Russell-Palmerston administration 
in 1864 on account of their foreign policy, and 
particularly their forcible-feeble behavior in the 
attack of Prussia on Denmark. | And, notably, 
the speech on the Queen’s Address of that 
year, with which Lord Derby opened that fire | 
from which his opponents never recovered, will | 
always be remembered as one of the most re- 
markable passages in the annals of party war- | 
fare in England. On that morning, though 
there had been no publication of the intention 
of the Tories to begin their attack, there was a 
feeling in Parliament of a thunder-bolt lurking 
in the atmosphere. The crowd had gone to 
the House of Commons, but those who were | 
fortunate enough to be in the Upper House per- 
ceived very soon that the restless eyes and af- 
fected carelessness of Lord Derby meant mis- | 
chief. When he arose the House of Lords was | 
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| turned a neat Latin sentence. 


still as death, as indeed it always is when Lord 
Derby is about to speak. Earl Russell sat 
motionless and unsuspecting; bat when some- 
thing complimentary to the Ministry—some few 
honeyed words—fell from his opponent’s lips 
he became visibly nervous; he knew Earl Der 
by’s habit of oiling over his man before he swal 
lowed him. He did not have long to wait, 
The Tory leader hurried over the indifferent 
details of the Address smoothly until he came 
to the allusion to Foreign Affairs, and the part 
that Earl Russell had borne in them. He then 
leveled the arrow he had so fatally feathered 
with his soft exordium, and let it fly—following 
it too with a quiver-full of the same sort, until 
poor Earl Russell was stuck all over like a po 
litical St. Sebastian. Earl Russell had indeed 
made himself a very tempting target: his ad 
vice, his remonstrance, his scolding, had be 
come as familiar to Europe as the repeated 
snubs he had received; and yet he had been 
silly enough to claim credit for not having in 
tervened in the affairs of other countries. He 
really thinks himself a great Foreign Secretary ; 
and his narrow egotism had gradually aroused 
a feeling of impatience even in his own party. 
But, to return to Earl Derby’s speech, during 
the first and more formal part of it he spoke 
with a sort of lassitude, leaning with one hand 
on the back of the bench before him, and every 
now and then pausing artfully, as if he would 
think whether he had any thing more to say— 
that with his elaborate denunciation still un 
touched within him!—until, at length, as it 
he suddenly remembered a point that had near- 
ly escaped him, he came out with a—‘* Now, 
my Lords,” and his face was wregthed with the 
cruel, biting smile which none, least of all Rus- 
sell, could mistake. ‘* When IL look around me 
I fail to see what country there is in the intern- 
al affairs of which the noble Earl and He 
Majesty’s Government have not interfered.” 
All eyes are now intent on the speaker, who, as 
if he were warming to his youthful energies, 
** Nihil intactum 
reliquit, nihil tetigit quod non conturbavit.” At 
this a laugh rang through the House, in which 
Earl Russell joined somewhat dismally,  ‘* On 
the foreign policy of the noble Earl may be 
summed up in the homely words—Meddle and 
Muddle.” Of course this brought a roar. 
** During the whole course of the noble Earl's 
diplomatic correspondence, wherever he has in- 
terfered—and he has interfered every where— 
he has been lecturing, scolding, blustering, and 
retreating. In fact, I can not think of the for- 
eign policy of the noble Earl and his colleagues 
without being reminded of another very distin- 
guished body of actors, commemorated, as your 
Lordships will recollect, in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ Of that celebrated troupe the 
two chief ornaments were Bottom, the weaver, 
and Snug, the joiner. Now, it appears to me 
that the noble Earl opposite combines the qual- 
ities which we attribute to both those distin- 
guished personages. Like Bottom, he is ready 
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to play every part, not excepting that in which 
But his favor 
‘Oh,’ says the 


he most excels—‘ Moonshine.’ 
ite part is the part of the lion. 
Earl, ‘let me play the lion! I will roar so that 
it will do any man’s heart good to hear me; | 
will will make the Duke 
‘*Let him roar again; let him roar again!”’ 


roar so that I say, 
The noble Earl, too, knows as well as any one 
how, like Bottom, to ‘aggravate his voice’ so 
that he will ‘roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove ;’ and, moreover, he has had recourse 
more than once to the ingenious and somewhat 
original device of letting half his face be seen 
through the lion’s neck, as if to say, ‘For all 
my roaring I am no lion at all, but only Snug, 
the*joiner.’” Great merriment followed this, 
inawhich not a few of Earl Russell’s comrades 
to 


Derby did not at once perceive, however, that 


joined, considerably his disgust. Lor 
he had made the most of his felicitous compat 
ison, and the next sentence showed that he was 
But, with his 
discerning the silent 
felt that the House 
had had enough raillery, and he, with a grace 


about to continue in that vein. 
for 


echoes of his hearers, he 


marvelous instinct 


I have never known surpassed, became trans 
formed from the partisan Tartar to the solemn 
and indignant British patriot. ‘* Thanks” 
here the smile of fun passed away through a 
bitter ‘“*thanks to the noble Earl and 
the present Government, we have at this mo 
but this 
this great country, whose fail 


an 
sneer- 


ment not one single friend in Europe ; 
great England- 
ing, if it was a failing, was that it went too di 
rect and straightforward at what it aimed, which 
never gave a promise without the intention of 
performing, which never threatened without : 
full of 
made a demand without being prepared to en 
force it—this country is now in such a position 


determination striking, which never 


that its menaces are disregarded, its magnilo 
quent language ridiculed, and its remonstrances 
treated with contemptuous indifference by the 
small as well as by the great powers of the Con- 
tinent.” 

This passage was most effectively delivered ; 
the old gray-headed Earl, with erect form and 
flashing eye, stood the very impersonation of 
proud, historical England ; the little Earl, now 
thoroughly miserable before him, seemed an im 
personation of the humiliated England ; and the 
instinctive sympathy of the House for England’s 
past and feudal glories suffused for the moment 
its whole aspect. The scene was dramatic, all 
the more because there was not a particle of 
attitudinizing or of theatrical expression onahe 
part of Earl Derby, whose manner is eminently 
But from this point 
in his speech the orator was for the hundredth 
time betrayed by the spirit he had called up. 
He had evoked that arrogant feudalism which 
a very slight scratch always reveals in the 
House of Lords, and under its inspiration he 
censured Earl Russell for even the show of neu- 


simple, and even chaste. 


trality he had given to the United States, for 


the recent stopping of rams that had been ar- 
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rested on their way to help the Adabama, and 
was not even’ moderate in his tone of sympathy 
for the ally of feudal England, then fighting 
against republican government in America, 

I have often recalled the proud Earl's ringing 
words that day when I have since seen him as 
Prime Minister of England refusing Napoleon’s 
second invitation to a Congress (he had rebuked 
Earl Russell for refusing the first), and peti 
tioning Mr, Seward for an arbitration on claims 
for those ships, for arresting the like of which 
he had denounced the same opponent, Earl 
Russell had been too proud to accept arbitra- 
tion when proposed from the United States : 
Earl Derby asked for it! And this one fact is 
a specimen of Earl Derby’s whole career. If 


his own personal feeling had been consulted, he 
rather beheaded than 
asked of the American Republic permission t 
had the ot 


But for forty years he has been in 


would have been have 


retract what been done in name 
England. 
the same way—with a few exceptional instances 

carrying forward measures with a success that 
he must by this time feel to have been fatal. 
If there is any thing that Earl Derby is, he is 
He was a natural pillar of the 
existing order of English institutions. He was 
And yet he has, by a 


destiny that at times bewilders him, become 


conservative. 
himself an institution. 


historically associated with nearly every great 
which Kngland has under 
His first 
notable speech in Parliament was a defense of 
the right of the Established Church in Ireland 
and his first 
office was to abolish ten bishoprics from Ire 


and radical change 
gone during his long public career! 


to all of its stolen property ; act in 
land and distribute their possessions, which he 
had brilliantly proved indefeasible. His con 
servatism even extended to resisting railways— 
and particularly one which proposed to invade 
a noble shooting-ground merely to connect Liy 
erpool and Manchester !—yet he lived to pro- 
pose the buying of all the railway lines by the 
Government. He resisted the removing of the 
but lived to help 
He was the immediate instrument 


disabilities from the Jews; 
carry that. 
with which England established mixed and free 
education in Ireland, and with which the fetters 
of the West Indian slaves were broken. Yes, 
he, of all men the last who, by history, temper- 
ament, or feeling would have been led to do 
any thing of the kind. The notable thing about 
all this is that he was not incidentally connected 
with these things, but was the man who chiefly 
represented and carried them. It was he who 
stood next to Earl Grey in the Reform Bill of 
1832. In those memorable struggles he was keen, 
vigorous, logical, convincing, effective; but he 
was himself unconvinced, and at the end of them 
stands the most perfect illustration of what the 
London **Every Englishman 
has, some time or other, oftentimes probably, 


Times has said : 


to swallow his convictions, under protest it may 
be, but still enough for the public service. The 
greatest must do this all the more publicly, sol 
emnly, and memorably, because they are great.’ 
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Earl Derby for the first time got into the proper 
grooves of his own nature when he left the Lib- 
eral ranks and stood by the side of Sir Robert 
Peel; and the bravest, most self-truthful thing 
he ever did was to break away from Sir Robert 
afterward, when that great statesman turned 
toward the abolition of the Corn-laws and Free- 
trade, and reorganize the Tory party on the 
principles of Protection. Then he was in his 
element; then he made splendid speeches ; and 
though defeated, he must now look back upon 
his defeat with more satisfaction than upon any 
of his suecesses—which have generally been 
purchased by his principles. 

But there is a great deal of human nature in 
Earls, and in Earl Derby in particular. He is 
fond of the turf; and the joy of the turf is not 
secured in handsome horses or fine runs, but in 
horses that, however lean and lank, shall win 
the race. No party can endure to be perpet- 
ually, however gloriously, led to defeat. Earl 
Derby, though conservative in every fibre of 
him, was the leader of a party forced to run its 
septennial race at a period when the people of 
England were determined to have a large ex- 
tension of the franchise. It became plain that 
no party could resist this growing and vehe- 
ment popular determination without overthrow. 
The Tory party violently resisted a quite mod- 


erate and compromising measure of reform in- | 
. %, (oht , 
troduced by Earl Russell's Cabinet after the | 


death of Lord Palmerston. In resisting and 


defeating it that party took the highest, most | 


arrogant ground of the unfitness of the English 
people for the franchise. The defeat of the 
bill led to the transfer of the Government into 
the hands of Earl Derby. As if to make the 
coming surrender of all the principles repre- 
sented by that party more dramatic, Earl Der- 
by proceeded to form a Cabinet more*aristo- 
cratic in its elements than even the celebrated 
ducal Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, who had three 
Dukes in his ministry: Earl Derby had three 
Dukes, the brother of another in his Cabinet, 
and two more in subordinate posts of his ad- 
ministration. 
comfortable seats, a big, gaunt figure—a Big 
Black Fact, Carlyle calls it—confronted them : 
Democracy. ‘* You, my fine gentlemen,” it 
said, “Shave got to satisfy me, Democracy, To- 
day, or you have got to leave before your seats 
are warm.” 

The lips through which Democracy uttered 
this unmistakable order were those of the only 
man of the people in the new Government— 
Benjamin Disraeli. Lordly dullness was plain- 
ly confronted by plebeian intellect. The most 
aristocratie Cabinet that England ever had nat- 
urally squirmed considerably, and at length 
said, ‘*No!” Very well,” said Plebeian In- 
tellect, ‘then out you go.” ‘*Can you not, 
dear Plebeian Intellect, steer us safe between 
this Seylla and Charybdis—between popular 
suffrage and downfall ?” ‘* I have done it sev- 
eral times,” replies Disraeli; ‘ but the current 
has swollen beyond that.” ‘* Then out we must 


When these had taken their | 
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go,” say the Dukes. ‘‘ Hold,” says Disraeli; 
“you do not save England from democracy by 
going out; if you will not carry the country 
there, another party will; then let the Tory 


-party dissolve, for it will have seen the last of 


these comfortable benches. The people are in 
earnest now.” We all know the result of this: 
how the Dukes elung to Disraeli, and cried, 
**Save us!” They became as submissive as 
babes, all but two or three who preferred honor, 
even though it offered no office. And thus the 
government of England passed from the hands 
of the noble Earl and his Dukes into those of 
the one plebeian in it, who straightway deliv- 
ered it up into the hands of the people of En- 
gland. Thus the inborn conservative Ear] 
Derby became the lero of what he called#a 
leap in the dark,” the giving of household suf- 
frage to the English people, a measure which, 
made Gladstone tremble, and John Bright even 
a conservative. 

‘*Three cheers—nay, nine—for Derby, the 
Democrat!” That was a strange cry. The 
noble Earl must have pinched himself to know 
if he were awake; he must have deeply ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ Am I the fourteenth Earl Derby, the 
resister of Corn-law abolition and Free-trade, 


| the demolisher of Reform Bills, or what am I? 


Surely my old friend Bottom himself was never 
so ‘translated !’” 

A Hindoo story relates that a stupid and 
timid chattee-maker, hunting his strayed donk- 
ey, found what he supposed to be that animal 
close to a hut. It was very dark, and he did 
not see that the supposed donkey was a tiger. 
He rushed upon the beast, seized it by the ear, 
pommeled it for an idle donkey ; whereat the 
tiger, from sheer astonishment, submitted to be 
led off and tied in a stall. Next morning the 
discovery that the chattee-maker has subjuga- 
ted the dangerous beast with his hands draws 
all the people together—even the Rajah, with 
his lords and attendants—and the result is that 
the latter makes the chattee-maker a lord 
of his court and the commander of ten thou- 
sand horse. The poor fellow was naturally 
much delighted at this; but he was not so 
much pleased when presently, the country be- 
ing invaded, the alarmed people said, “‘ A man 
who could catch a tiger and chain him to a post 
is surely the man for this emergency.” The 
chattee-maker can not refuse the post ; he must 
go and examine the enemy’s position. He is 
disposed to ride his donkey on the momentous 
expedition ; but no, the Rajah sends him his 
mé@st magnificent steed, What shall our hero 
do? He was never on horseback in his life. 
He consults with his wife in much dismay, and 
it is determined at last that she shall tie him 
firmly on the horse, and tie his hands, lest he 
should get down in a panic. His feet are tied 
to the stirrups; his hands are tied behind ; he 
is bound to the saddle ; and so dashes off toward 
the enemy’s camp. Like the wind rushes the 
charger; the chattee-maker, in a panic, tries 
to free himself; impossible; in a few moments 
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he will be in the enemy’s camp. In his despair 
he clutches at a tree with a hand that he has got 
free; the banyan is torn up by the roots, and 
The 


soldiers in the enemy’s camp see him coming. 


remains in the desperate man’s grasp. 


They cry, “Here comes a giant on a mighty 
horse, riding across the country, tearing up the 
very trees in his rage; no doubt an army of 
such is behind; fly ti 
The one horseman is exaggerated to many 
thousands ; 


we are all dead men; 


a panic ensues; and when the poor 
chattee-maker, frightened to death, stops in the 
He finds in the 
commander's tent a letter proposing terms of 
He returns with the letter, leading the 
And the 
people said, ‘‘ This man is as modest as he is 
brave; having put our enemies to flight he 
walks quite simply to the door, instead of riding 
Then 
the chattee-maker was raised to the highest 
dignities and wealth, and lived happily for the 
rest of his life. 

But there is a sequel,to the lucky chattee- 
maker’s life, of which the Hindoos know no- 
thing, but which we in England are now in a 
When he died his soul 
transmigrated to this country, and entered the 
form of Earl Derby! The retired Premier will 
pass into history as the leader in every great 
liberal triumph of the last forty years; but the 
chattee-maker never more intentionally chained 
up the tiger than the English inheritor of his luck 
chained up the West Indian slave-driver ; and it 
certainly took Disraeli months to bind him on 
the Reform horse, with which he has. utterly 
routed an enemy composed of his own class and 
his own friends! But, unlike his pre-existent 
self in India, the great English chattee-maker 
did not live happily under his accidental honors. 
All around him knew how he had got them. He 
knew it himself. So he finds in his former en 
The gout! 
comes the last refuge of the humiliated aristo 
crat. He has been the means of gathering the 
of the aristocratic party in England 


camp the last man has left it. 


pe ace, 


horse which he is too timid to ride. 


here in state as another man would.” 


position to supply ° 


emy his best friend. That now be 


strongest 
together, and binding them together with the 
cords of office; he has been the means of giv- 
ing them thus ccherent into the hands of a ple 
thunder-bolt to smite feudal 
England, of which he and they were main pil 


beian Jew as a 
lars, to the dust, 
and from the ash-heap of old Téryism he writes 
to the Queen: ‘*My gout is very severe; Mr. 
Disraeli is the only possible Prime Minister of 
England in the present condition of things.” 
So he finds his political tomb in the splendid 
ruins of the past, which Fate decreed that his 
hands should work in the vain effort to prop 
the building which they just now composed! 
‘*But it can not be said,” urged the London 
Times, ‘‘that Lord Derby has willingly de- 
ceived his followers. He could not help him- 
self. Like the rest of us he has been obliged 
to take things as he finds them, and to dis- 
cover the mid-line of policy which shall com- 


So he looks upon his work ; 
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bine the most and best suffrages. But is there 
no scope for virtue and enterprise of a more he- 
roic character ?” 

3efore passing on to the consideration of the 
unprecedented political situation unsheathed by 
Earl Derby’s resignation, it may be well to men- 
tion briefly some of his traits of mind and char- 
acter apart from those implied in his political 
career. Descended from kings and sub-kings, 
and himself really a king in his absolute sway 
over vast estates and a large number of tenants 
and employés, Earl Derby was personally loyal 
to those thus related to him, and was beloved 
by his family and servants. He was affection- 
ate, cheerful, even tender to his relatives; he 
was never feared by them nor their children. 
As a general thing, a fondness for sport and 
the stable implies in England a frank and spir- 
ited—if not a very strict-—character, which is apt 
to put a man on pleasant terms with the people 
on 
in some way connected with him, Earl Derby 
had not a good repute in the neighborhood of 
Knowsley. 
implicitly to the justice and wisdom of his sub 


his estates. sevond, however, those thus 


It is probable that he trusted too 


ordinates, and believed, with too much readi- 
Certain it 
that in two cases, at least, he has within the 


ness, their side of every story. is 
last few years been brought before the public 
in a very unpleasing aspect: once as having 
filled with upon 
which large numbers of people had long been 


detiling “substances a _ well 
dependent, and again—a case decided against 
him in the courts—for closing up a path which 
for generations had been used along the skirts 

His friends allege that it 
him to watch the civil af- 
fairs of England, and also the wells and paths 
about Knowsley, as for the Queen to attend 
Both to her household and to the government 
of Jamaica, and that neither must be charged 
with the wrongs committed in 
Nevertheless large human sympathy can 
hardly be credited to Earl Derby. He had 
a good deal of the poetical temperament, but 


of one of his farms. 
is as impossible for 


their names. 


far less power in that direction than has been 
awarded to him. 

It is certainly a deplorable example of the 
amount of snobbery that still affects literary 
journalism in England that his version of Ho- 
Few can 
read it without prejudice in favor of any aristo- 
cratic work—the counterpart of the fuss made 
over something written. by a working-man—with- 
out perceiving that it is a slovenly production. 
The severe Homeric simplicity is plastered over 
at every step with sentimentalities and sighs 
for which there is no warrant whatever in the 
original. And, in fact, Earl Derby was no 
doubt surprised at the success of the work. He 
wrote it, as I have been credibly informed, in 
the most slipshod manner, jotting down lines in 
the intervals of jokes and conversation, and read- 
ing them to friends who were foolish enough to 
declare them magnificent, and who ultimately 
persuaded him to publish the work. After all 


mer should have been so extolled. 













the servile flatteries lavished on it the work is 
—dead. 
of the scholar, and that is not only shockingly 
absent from his translation of the Iliad, but has 
led him again and again into blunders of ad- 
ministration. He could not discern the maud- 
lin nonsense of ‘* the poet Close,” who, in hawk- 
ing his verses at an Irish railway station, man- 
aged to get them into the hands of the Earl 
while traveling in that region. Thinking he was 
helping genius in distress he assigned a sub- 
stantial pension to a man whose verses, subse- 
quently quoted in Parliament, were inferior to 
the penny ballads of London streets, and elicit- 
ed the roars of the House. But this was not 
so serious as that he should have used his po- 













































life—in substituting for the degree of Literary- 
Doctorate the names of Martin F. Tupper, 
Samuel Warren, and another even inferior to 
fae them—I have forgotten his name—for those of 
’ thfee really great men whom the authorities of 
4 the University had proposed for his sanction, 
He had no interest to make the appointments ; 
he really thought them great men! 
ever more admired literary genius, and he would 
no doubt rather have it written on his monu- 


No man 





of England. He is thought to deplore much 
the hard, unimaginative mind of his son, Lord 
Stanley; and there is a favorite story with the 
Clubs that when asked why he had not sent a 
copy of his Iliad to his son, the Earl replied 
that he was waiting until he could have it made 
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| into a Bluebook, as he had no expectation that 
Literary taste is the surest touchstone | 


otherwise Lord Stanley would read a line of it, 
On.the other hand, the son is reported as hay- 
ing remarked that his father ‘“ would be a very 
intelligent man—if he only knew any thing.” 
There is certainly a very singular contrast be- 
tween the two. The father is, above all things, 
fluent ; the son has even an impediment in his 
speech: the father is given to those impulsive 
audacities which justified Disraeli in calling him 
(after Bulwer) ‘‘the Rupert of debate ;” the 
son is cold, syllogistic, clear: the father is met- 
aphorical, the son statistical—as devoted to fig- 


ures of arithmetic as the other to figures of 


speech. Lord Stanley will hardly be a brilliant 


|} or a famous man; but he is a quiet thinker, 


sition as Chancellor of the University of Ox- | 
ford—a position which he will probably hold for 


with an enormous power of work in him, and 
will probably sow much that others shall reap, 


| as his father has all his life been reaping what 


| others have sowed. 


ment that he wrote the finest translation of | 
Homer than that he was thrice Prime Minister 








3ut it is time to return 
from this episode. 

While Lord Stanley was announcing the re- 
tirement of his father, Mr. Gladstone’s eye was 


| riveted on the empty sgat of Benjamin Disraeli, 


Prime Minister of England. He could not help 
it; nor could he hold down the shadow that 
gathered on his brow. There are some events 
that will not glide over the smoothest man. 
With all his fortunate and purely English re- 
lationships, his advanced and varied scholar- 
ship, his popular eloquence, his high and hearty 
friends, his wealth, his devotion to the Church 
and other English institutions, here was he out 
of oftice—ont of favor with his party—simple 
William Ewart Gladstone; while this gipsy 
chief-solicitor’s clerk — sub-editor—wandering 
Jew—who, while he (Gladstone 
was turning faultless Latin verses 
at Oxford, was roaming in Syria 
—without family position or 
wealth—despite prejudice and 
hatred, even that of his own 
party—had been called by Vic- 
toria as the most important man 
to England in her realms to- 
day! It was not envy that suf- 
fused Gladstone's face; it was a 
blended wonder and dismay, 
He could not understand or ap- 
preciate the remarkable scene 
before him—the representatives 
of the oldest and proudest fami- 
if€s in the world submitting 
themselves and Great Britain to 
the Syrian Chief. He could not 
perceive the magnitude of the 
revolution which had brought 
this circumcised plebeian to a 
position from which he had that 
day written to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England a cool dis- 
charge, thereby depriving his 
lordship of eleven thousand a 
year to say nothing of official 
honor. But the members around 
Gladstone saw the romance of 
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the whole thing; and even from the gallery 
one could hear them whispering about “ Vivian 
Grey,” ‘‘Coningsby,” and other early works 
into which Disraeli had poured the fires of his 
ambition and the fervid prophecies of his great- 
ness, which had now been fulfilled to the last 
tint of their glory. 

For 
that must be more necessarily associated with 


no novelist ever described characters 


iis own career. Thirty-seven years ago, when 
he wrote on the title-page of “ Vivian Grey,” 
‘“*Why then the world’s mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open,” 
he and his hero were absolutely one. Young 
Vivian, without fortune or advantage of birth, 
g 
‘paced his chamber in an agitated spirit and 





panted for the Senate.” ‘* Curse on my lot!” 
he soliloquized, ‘* that the want of a few rascal 
counters, and the possession of a little rascal 
blood, should my fortunes!......2 At this 
moment how many a powerful noble only wants 
wit to be a Minister, and what wants Vivian 
Grey to attain the same end? That 
When two persons can so materjal- 
ly assist each other why are they not brought 
Vivian Grey and Lord Carabas 
Jenjamin Disraeli and Lord 
George Bentinck came together in 1846; and 
the prototype of Vivian got his feet upon the 


mar 


noble’s 
influence. 


together ? 


ame together. 


first rungs of the ladder whose summit he has 
now reached. 3ut there is a certain page in 
which I can fancy the new 
Premier reading on his return from Osborne on 
the day when he kissed the Queen’s hand, It 
runs thus: 


is ** Coningsby” 


‘Here was the mightiest of modern cities; the rival 
ven of the most celebrated of the ancient. Whether 
he inherited or forfeited fortunes, what was it to the 

wssing throng? They would not share his splendor, 
r his luxury, or his comfort. But a word from his 

ps, a thought from his brain, expressed at the right 
time, at the right place, might turn their hearts, might 
nfluence their passions, might change their opinions, 
might affect their destiny. Nothing is great but the 
As civilization advances the accidents of 
The power of 
his greatness, his glory depend on essential 
qualities. Brains every day become more precious 
than blood. You must give men new ideas, you must 
teach them new words, you must modify their man- 
ners, you must change their laws, you must root out 
prejudices, subvert convictions, if you wish to be 
great. Greatness no longer depends on rentals; the 
world is too rich; nor on pedigrees ; the world is too 
knowing. 

“*The greatness of this city destroys my misery,’ 
said Coningsby, ‘and my genius shall conquer its 
greatness.” 

“This conviction of power in the midst of despair 
was a revelation of intrinsic strength. It is indeed 
the test of a creative spirit. From that moment all 
petty fears for an ordinary fature quitted him. Ee 
felt that he must be prepared for great sacrifices, for 
infinite sufferings ; that there must devolve on him a 
bitter inheritance of obscurity, struggle, envy, and 
hatred, vulgar prejudice, base criticism, petty hostili- 
but the dawn would break, and the hour arrive 
when the welcome morning hymn of his success and 
his fame would sound and be re-echoed.” 
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personal. 


fe become each day less important. 


man, 


nies ; 


Such was the magnificent dream ; and it has 
been realized. As the sun of Earl Derby was 
setting, and with it the supremacy of the aris- 
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tocracy in the councils of England, the future 
of this Government found for its Morning Star 
the man of humblest birth in Parliament, and 
one who, with more disadvantages to contend 
with than any other there, had had the most 
stinted weapons with which to conquer them. 
There is no doubt that, although Mr. Disraeli 
has never been personally popular, the people 
He Is a kin t 
of Parliamentary Dick Whittington. When it 
began to be felt in the atmosphere that Earl 
Derby was about to resign, the London Times 
began to put out subtle feelers to induce a popu 
lar call for Lord Stanley to succeed his father. 
But these 
from the lion that might easily 


feel that his success is their own. 





were met with a stern expressk n 
have become a 
roar—oue that plainly said: 


let 


ruler 


Benjamin Disraeli 
! He 


since 


has earned the place; him have it 
the actual of England 
Palmerston died; let him be acknowledged as 


has been 


such! Let no man imagine that by any patron 
age or favor this man has been made Prime 
Minister; he himself that. Had the 
place been withheld from him it would have 


made 


made him a greater man than he is now, 
and the nation would have clamored for him. 
Through him alone had his party even the 


ghost of an influence. He has been for twenty 
years the working brain for all the dukes, lords, 
and country gentlemen about him. 

A severe critic of Earl Derby once said that 
‘but for his ancestry and his fortune he would 
never have had a chance of being an Under 
Secretary at twenty-seven, a Cabinet Ministe 
at thirty-three, the head of a great party in th 
and three the 
head of the Executive Government.” It is n 
disparagement of his talents to admit the truth 
of the statement ; 


State for twenty years, times 


and the statement is but one 
which would include nearly all of the titled men 
How 
significant it is, then, of the advance in England 
of the Day of that the Government 
through the sheer inability of th 
aristocratic party to furnish even a competitor 


who now participate in the Government. 
} 


Brains, 


should now 


for it, pass into the hands of a man of whom 
all know that nothing but his courage, his con 
stancy, and his genius, has made their real leader 
for twenty years and now the executive chief of 
a country which almost alone he has enfran- 
chised! Grumble 
lords, there is nothing left you but to fall into file 
and follow this Pied Piper whither he will! 

Who can forecast the administration of Dis 
raeli ? 

There is one thing that has always been felt 
about the Inexplicable Man by the people and 
and that is, 


described it, ‘‘ his own inherent and ineradica- 


end growl as you may, my 


by his own followers ; as one has 
ble dissimilarity of nature from that of the 
party he moved and led.” Indeed the writer 
in the Examiner of February 29, from 
the last remark is taker, has so admirably de- 
scribed the relations of Disraeli to his party 
that I must 
graphs : 


whom 


here borrow some of his para- 
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**When Toryism lay prostrate and feeble, maimed 
and shuttered by suicidal wounds, he took it up and 
washed its face and clothed it anew, and set it on his 
own steed, and brought it to aninn. There, through 
all its many stages of relapse and incoherency he 
watched and tended it, telling it all day amusing tales 
of its past history which sounded as good as new, and 
singing to it all night sweet songs of a good time 
coming, when worn-out Whiggery should be discard- 
ed and progressive Conservatism should be the faith 
of the nation. By degrees he unwrapped the band- 
ages of bigotry from its limbs, and taught its timid 
feet to walk without the crutches of Protection; and 
when, in a tit of the old dread of ghosts, it took fright 
and ran away madly from the presence of Reform, not 
being able to help himself, he joined in the flight, but 
only to rally the scattered ranks at the first pause, 
and to lead them to the execution of a daring and 
dextrous flank-movement, whereby he turned the ad- 
versary’s position.” 

“He conld, for the moment, throw himself into any 
Tory part, and enact the character well. When Lord 
George Bentinck was attacked for bringing che suspi- 
cions and ideas of the stable into Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, no man defended horse-racing so wittily or 
so well. At agricultural meetings no man could play 
the squire, ‘hardly up to politics in the dull days of au- 
tumn,’ or talk of turnips and cvoss-breeding, cottage 
ovens and the mangle, with more of top-boot truthful- 
néss. In a distracted debate on education nobody 
could keep to the high and dry line of Churchmanship 
more edifyingly; and, when in Opposition, nobody 
was more trenchant for retrenchment or eloquent in 
hopes regarding malt and hops. Nevertheless, there 
has always been a sense, on the part of his Conserva- 
tive followers, that between them and their leader 
there was a great gulf fixed, which he would not and 
they could not pass. No doubt this very feeling had 
its share in habituating them to regard him as one 
essentially different from, if not superior to, them- 
selves. If it be true that no man is a hero to his own 
valet de chambre, it may also be true that no leader 
whose title to lead rests on the right Divine of genius 
cau afford to encourage the tone of familiarity which 
has proverbially so great*a tendency to breed con- 
tempt. The Inscrutable may move about in the 
throng of the masquerade, but he must keep his dom- 
ino close wrapped around him. How is the inexpli- 
cable to keep up its dignity if perpetually asked to exe 
plain? 

‘And the inexplicable is the future policy of the 
Tory party. They don't know whither they are go- 
ing; and they don't venture to ask the only man that 
does know, for it is a part of his policy that before- 
hand they should not be told.” 


The Tories do not, indeed, as this writer 
says, know where Disraeli is about to lead 
them ; but there are others in England who are 
more keen-sighted than Tories; and it is evi- 
dent that the most eminent Radicals are antici- 
pating a most important administration from 
the new Premier. It is not a rare thing now 
to hear such men as Thomas Hughes, Professor 
Fawcett, and Peter Taylor expressing their sat- 
isfaction at the course of events, and their be- 
lief that they can get more for progress out of 
Disraeli than from any other politician. The 
general beliet of such is that he is really a Radi- 
cal, notwithstanding the idiosyncratic conscience 
which permits him at the same time to use the 
Tory party for the promotion of his radicalism. 
There are old sayings of his that have floated a 
long time on the political current—longer than 
mere bubbles float—which are now beginning 
to have much significance. ‘*‘I have been 
much misunderstood,” he once said to the late 
W. J. Fox; ‘‘my forte is sedition.” To an- 





other he said in early life, “Two things I wil] 
always remain—a Republican and a Jew.” His 
generosity and reticence toward America, while 
his party was for her dismemberment, are now 
remembered, He comes into power singularly 
untrammeled, at a time when tremendous issues 
are to be decided—issues before which a color- 
less policy can not stand for a day. He, with a 
land-owning and High-Church party behind 
him, must, on the first day after this interval, m 
which as I write he is forming his Cabinet, meet 
gaunt, hungry, desperate Ireland, with her two 
burdens of landlord and Church establishment. 
He has had many heavy tasks, but none so 
heavy as that which is to meet him on the 
threshold of his Premiership. It is a case 
where dexterity in compromise will no longer 
answer. On whomsoever that rock shall fall it 
will grind him to powder. Disraeli has proved 
himself the most consummate party leader of 
this century. Great Britain now waits to see 
whether, under the touchstone of Ireland, he 
shall be proved also a great statesman. Nei- 
theg Vivian Grey nor Coningsby ever dreamed 
of an opportunity so magnificent as that now 
opening out before him whose youthful dreams 
of personal ambition they represent, 

There is an impression abroad, not without 
some justification, that Disraeli, as he certainly 
never forgets his personal dreams, endeavors 
also to pursue through whatever labyrinths of 
policy certain early political ideas, It is there- 
fore, as regards this great Irish question, of 
some interest to revert to some statements 
made by him in 1844 in one of the most re- 
markable speeches he ever made. The Irish 
question, he then said, had been variously de- 
scribed. ‘‘ One said it was a physical ques- 
tion, another a spiritual. Now it was the ab- 
sence of the aristocracy ; then the absence of 
railroads, It was the Rope one day; potatoes 
the next.” In a few strong words he gave his 


;}own view. ‘*That dense population, in ex- 
treme distress, inhabited an island where there 


was an established Church which was not their 
Church, and a territorial aristocracy, the rich- 
est of whom lived in distant capitals, Thus 
they had a starving population, an absentee ar- 
istocracy, and an alien Charch, and in addition 
the weakest executive in the world. That was 
the Irish question.” The only remedy for this 
state of things, he went on to say, seemed to be 
revolution. Since the strength of England ren- 
ders that remedy impossible, it was, he said, 
‘the duty of the English Minister to effect by 
his policy all those changes which a revolution 
would do by force.” Lord John Russell, he 
said, was offering “a little thing in a great 
way,” and he advised Sir Robert Peel, then 
Prime Minister,*to make a brave attempt to 
settle the Irish question, and, if he could not 
carry a great and beneficent measure, to ap- 
peal to the people of England. All that Sir 
Robert would have to do would be “ what pub- 
lic men did not seem to think they had the 


| power of doing—to create public opinion in- 
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stead of following it, to lead the public instead 
of always lagging after and watching others. 
And nothing was clearer than this: that if the 
Government did not lead the people, the people 
would drive the Government.” He declared 
that an “irresistible law of our modern civil- 
ization has decreed that a system which can 
not bear discussion is doomed.” He declared 
also, ‘‘It is the duty of a legislator if he has 
a great truth to advance, to face prejudice; 
doubly is this the duty of the man who is 
the leader of a party, and trebly of him who | 
is at once the leader of a party and the Minis- | 
ter of the Crown.” So did Disraeli urge Sir 
Robert Peel to his duty on the Irish question 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. He stands 
in the place of that statesman he drove from 
power, and the same question appeals with ten- | 
fold urgency to himself. It is certain that he | 
knows the seat of the trouble, and that he | 
knows the remedy. 
is of his courage; and it requires as much } 
courage to deal with Irish landlords as it did 
to deal with American slaveholders. But it is | 
certain that the Wrong of Ireland is now in 
such a condition that it must crumble under 
the first well-directed blow that shaii fall upon | 
it. And Disraeli is the one man in Parliament | 
who can deal it. 

The only other man to whom Ireland can 
look in her crisis—Gladstone—has his sinews | 
cut, so far as dealing with the Irish Church is | 
concerned, by High-Churchism ; nor can he for | 
some years yet hope to regain the confidence | 


The only question now 


Chitar’s € 


HE great popularity and success of a ballet 

at Niblo’s Theatre in New York has occa- 
sioned a great deal of public and private discus- 
That a play of no merit, and remarkable | 
only for splendor of scenery and skill of stage 
effects, with a glittering array of dancing girls in | 
very short dresses, should enchant the public for 
more than a year is declared to be another proof 
of our demoralized condition—another of those 
horrible portents in which lugubrious seers be- 
hold the advent of the disastrous end of things. 
But let us reflect a little. How many years is it 
since Fanny Ellsler bounded superbly to the foot- 
lights upon the old Park stage and exhilarated 
public enthusiasm to a degree which no singer | 
or actor or dancer has ever surpassed? The | 
youth of that day—it was more than a quarter | 
of a century ago—unharnessed the horses and | 
drew her in her carriage. Nor did the staid | 
Committee of the Bunker Hill Monument scruple | 
to receive her handsome contribution ; so that | 
the scoffer said that the monument which the | 
patriotism of the country could not build was | 


sion. 





finally raised to heaven upon the tip of the Ellsler’s 
toe. There were other current anecdotes of the 
time which the Easy Chair will not repeat, but 
which showed how universal was the pleasure of | 
the public in her extraordinary dancing. 
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| chosen under the Reform Bill. 


of his party, who feel that his mismanagement 
has demoralized them. Disraeli, if indeed he 
is equal to dealing a grand stroke for Ireland, 
may—he probably will—divide his party; but 
it is certain that the larger part will remain with 
him, whatever he shall do; and when to these 
shall be added, as there infallibly would be 
added, all Young England—led by Mill and 
sright—it is plain that he could for the great 


| work command the largest and most powerful 


support that the House of Commons ever gave 
to any leader; and even if the present Parlia- 
ment should refuse to sustain him he would 
be triumphantly sustained by the next, to be 
Those who 
know him best believe that, having dared so 
much, he will dare more; that, having won the 
highest laurels England can give, he will now 
seek to earn those which mankind awards those 
who can sacrifice parties and incur risks for hu- 
manity. But the writer and reader will be bet- 
ter able to tell the horoscope of the Disraeli 
reign before this sketch can see the light. Yet 
surely it were among the felicities of fate if the 
future historian of this age should have it to 


record, that a nameless Hebrew youth, starting 


up amidst the high-born and fortunate rulers of 
England, led them in their blindness, taught 
them how to break the spell of tradition that 
dwarfed them, enfreachised the people, did 
justice to Ireland, gained® the friendship of 


| Amerita, and bequeathed a noble page to prove 


once more that liberty is the only wisdom, and 
justice the only policy of nations. 


aay Chair. 


Nor was it surprising. <A large-limbed Juno- 
nine woman, perfect mistress of her muscular 
power, and moving with a sumptuous grace and 
abandon through the mazes of the various na- 
tional dances, in none more captivating than in 
the passionate Spanish measures, Fanny Ellsler 
was one of the great dancers, and the charm of 
her presence and performance was irresistible. 
To be sure the lovely ladies who used to crowd 
the boxes to see her dance would not dine at the 
same table with her, and the Easy Chair could 
not understand that their conduct was logical. 
However, Mrs. Grundy’s morality is past finding 
out, and he did not spend much time in the prof- 
itless inquiry, why she was willing to increase the 
prestige and the fortune, thereby inconceivably 
increasing the power for mischief of a woman at 
whose conduct her well-bred virtue shuddered. 
If she were so reprehensible why did Mrs. Grun- 
dy countenance her? Did she not know thd she 
was enabling Miss Elisler hopelessly to captivate 
young Mr. Grundy? If you help make a fasci- 
nating actress the fashion, the toast, the enthusi- 
asm of fine society, you push the bewildered 
young Grundy into her shining web, and. you 
must thank yourself for the consequences. Does 
Mrs. Grundy suppose that the women upon the 
stage, who are as clever as she, do not know the 
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feeling with which she regards them, and do not 
understand how to revenge themselves ? 

It may be the weakness of extreme age, but 
the Easy Chair is not able to persuade itself 
that the success of Fanny Ellsler was an awful 
sign of our degradation, and that the pleasure in 
her dancing was altogether an immoral pleasure. 
When, in the Cachucha, the superb gipsy, in a 
gold-colored skirt, flounced with black lace, 
swept around the stage, clicking the castanets, 
or, in the £1 Jaleo, seemed to float and swim on 
the long, melancholy, stately strain, the impres- 
sion was simply that of a romantic and pathetic 
and passionate song. It was as legitimate an ef- 
fect as that of any other art. It was not coarse, 
nor vulgar, nor indecent. Still, while that may 
be so, it does not follow that other dancing may 
not be disgusting. 

Indeed, there can be nothing more deplorable 
than the ordinary ballet and the painful pas de 
deux, which used to be danced at the theatre be- 
tween the play and the farce. The trembling, 


ill-balanced, half-ghastly, half-grinning, and | 
wholly pitiable woman, in a series of short, white 


skirts, trying to stand upon the point of one 


foot, patting the air with her hands, and turning | 


an agonized smile to the audience; while her 
male companion, with the thick, India-rubbery 
legs, whirled round three times in a breathless 
manner, and then spread his inane hands before 
the spectators—this was a performance which 
was absurd and painful, but not, in the ordinary 
sense, immoral. The only emotion it suggested 
was, that a hat shotfd be passed around for con- 
tributions to release the wretched pair from the 
necessity of the nightly suffering which they evi- 
dently endured and certainly inflicted. 

But the charm of the ballet is no longer a sin- 
gle dancer ; it is the scenery, the effects, and the 
combination. The dresses are unquestionably 
short, and there is not much of what used to be 
~alled, in the Taglioni and Ellsler days, ‘* the po- 
etry of motion ;” but is the spectacle wholly im- 
proper, and the influence unmixedly immoral ? 
Possibly the Easy Chair is an easy moralist, but 
he apprehends the greater part of the pleasure is 
like that of seeing a pantomime, or of reading a 
fairy-tale. It is a pleasure not to be visited with 
the most tremendous threats of retribution. How- 
ever, this is delicate ground ; for the effect is oft- 
en at the mercy of one performer, and he or she 
may taint the whole scene with impurity. But 
that is true of much that is never questioned. 
There are many passages of Shakespeare which 
are equally at the will of the actor to make al- 
most intolerable. 

Indeed, without defending any recent perform- 
ance, the Easy Chair is inclined to regard the 
enjoyment of the ballet as at least a pardonable 
pleasure, and not to argue national demoraliza- 
tion from it more than from a Christmas specta- 


cle of Jack the Giant- Killer, or the Sleeping | 


Beauty. If the poet Cowper and his friend 
Mrs*Unwin and her circle had come up to New 
York from Olney, they would, perhaps, have 
thought it very wrong indeed to go to the ballet. 
Yet when they returned to their quiet rural home, 
if Mr. Cowper did as he used to do a hundred 
years ago, he would have entertained Mrs. Un- 
win and her friends, during the long winter even- 
ings, by reading Fielding’s ‘‘ Joseph Andrews.” 


So much the standard of morality changes! | 


There is probably not one in a thousand of the 
good dames who have seen the ballet who have 
ever read ‘‘ Joseph Andrews ;” and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of every thousand average Amer- 
ican women who would feel untroubled by the 
ballet would certainly not read very far in that 
famous story. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that people can be 
amused by a pretty spectacle, and that they do 
not prefer the loftier and more intellectual en- 
joyments. But we must discriminate. The 
crowd that gathered in a German garden to hear 
Strauss or Gungl with their bands play gay little 
waltzes was much larger than that which heard 
with pleasure the great symphonies of Beethoven 
and the oratorios of Handel, but it was certainly 
a very harmless recreation, if it were no more. 
And if people are entertained with a pretty opera 
or a bright ballet, the severe moralist may regret 
that they are not equally anxious to see ‘the 
legitimate drama,” but he must not generalize 
against them too roughly. ‘‘ The legitimate 
drama,” even at its best, is not always a recrea- 
tion, but often a trying study and excitement ; 
| While the good public is anxious for amusement. 
A man who has been hard at work all day, if he 
| must go any where in the evening, will generally, 
}and certainly not unnaturally, prefer to hear 
** Raising the Wind” to a legitimate old tragedy, 
even if it were Shakespeare’s. The reasons are 
many; but undoubtedly the mass of theatre 
goers do not especially enjoy Shakespeare. 

This delight in mere recreation is shown by 
the hold which ‘‘ the old English comedies” still 
| have of the stage and the public. ‘They are gen- 
| erally laughable in quite another sense than that 
|intended by the authors. They are artificial 
| and old-fashioned and extravagant; they have 
| very little literary merit, and their morality is 
not ascetic; yet they hold their ground against 
all the modern plays, and if tolerably performed 
are always successful. ‘The Heir at Law,” 
**The School for Scandal,” ‘* Wild Oats,” ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and the other members of 
the group known as the fine old English comedy, 
| excluding of course the intolerable plays of Con- 
| greve, Vanburgh, Wycherly, and Farquhar, are 
strictly stage-plays. They are written to be act- 
| ed. ‘They are not dramas in the sense of poems 
| or pictures of life. They @eal with extravagant 
| social traditions and artificialities ; in happy sur- 
| prises and practical jokes and droll situations. 

They represent a life which does not exist be- 
yond the ray of the footlights, and is an amusing 
caricature of the actual life of men and women. 
But it is very entertaining. We laugh with it 
| or at it indifferently ; and the frequent smartness 
| of the conversation and general liveliness of the 
| action secure the object of the managers, which is 
amusement, and consequent profit to the treas- 
| ury. 
Indeed, the matter is simple. The purpose 
| of the theatre is amusement, from the sublimity 
of Lear to the extravagance of a burlesque ; and 
| unless there be something plainly prurient as the 
chief characteristic of the performance, the critic 
| may more safely conclude that the public is amused 
than that it is demoralized. If the stories of the 
Menken be true, when she nightly fills the the- 
| atre for a year with the best theatrical audience, 
| the Easy Chair will also be as much disturbed 
as some of his fellow-observers and critics have 


| 
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been. And, indeed, if you object to the theatre 
wholly, as many good persons do, the argument 
here closes. Or if you think the ballet must be 
necessarily indecent—that is the end of it. If 
not; if you will permit the theatre and tolerate 
something which is not the legitimate drama, 
then let us bespeak a pantomime, a farce, a rous- 
ing melodrama with plenty of strawberry leaves 
upon the left arms of long-lost brothers, a na- 
tional dance or a pretty ballet and spectacle 
which shall be gay and graceful—and nothing 
more. 

Turis would become a very uneasy Chair should 
it attempt to take any part in the great Erie war 
which raged in Wall Street during the month of 
March, and entirely superseded public interest in 
the impeachment of the President. It was not 
the first, and it will surely not be the last of the 
great struggles of the great road. Indeed, of 
the first Erie war, as it was called, the Easy 
Chair, with thousands of other winter travelers, 
was avictim. It was a question of rights among 
interested persons, but to the public it was wholly 
a question of comfort. It was a question wheth 
er you could travel from Cleveland to Buffalo and 
back again without being compelled to leave the 
cars at any hour of the day or night, walk a long 
distance on the dismantled track, and scramble 
for seats in a fresh train beyond. This was the 
practical aspect of the Erie war ; and it was a war 
that doubtless had many a victim among the in- 
valids who were forced into the rough weather 
to make the rough passage. 

The Erie Railway, indeed, makes a tremendous 
struggle for life and supremacy. It has more 
than once become almost a name for failure wpon 
the great scale, but has renewed its vigor and re- 
sumed the battle. It was certainly not unfair to 
suppose that, if any long road through a part of 
a great State hitherto untouched by railroads and 
furnishing a vast territory and many resources for 
development could succeed, the Erie was tolera- 
bly sure not to fail. But the expense of its con- 
struction was enormous, and it early acquired a 
bad name. ‘There were disasters and delays 
which disturbed public confidence, and it lay for 
a long time under a blight. As for general man- 
agement, let those decide who think that they 
know. 

One thing, however, has been plain for some 
time. When the world became fully conscious 
of the existence of Alexander the Great, every 
country in the world must have felt that its fate 
was merely a matter of time. Alexander was 
born to conquer; the countries were there to be 
conquered. ‘The case was not dissimilar with 
Genghis Khan and Attila. 
they were to overrun the world, and the duty of 
the world—from the Genghis Khan point of 
view—was plain enough. Reason, policy, and 
all the other conclusive and conservative persua- 
sions, pointed to submission and subjection. 
what does the ancient sage say of history? That 
it is philosophy teaching by example? Very 
well; then what was the dictate of philosophy 
when Alexander, Attila, and Genghis Khan ap- 
peared together upon the railway scene, like Mrs. 
Malaprop's Cerberus—‘‘three gentlemen at once” 
—under whatever mild and modern name? It 
was to do what the shrewd old coon did when 
Captain Scott arrived. 
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But unluckily for logical sequences, there are 
Attilas in history upon both sides; and it is in- 
disputable that Alexander did not establish the 
universal empire. The celebrated Giant Cor- 
moran, or Cormorant, was in the habit of stroll- 
ing out before breakfast, and bagging elephants, 
and rhinoceroses, and hippopotami, and other 
enormous booty, and quietly stored them in his 
larder—for his appetite was extraordinary. But 
one day he encountered the equally celebrated 
Giant Huggermugger, larger than the elephant, 
as tenacious as the rhinoceros; and as long- 
breathed as the hippopotamus. Moreover, this 
celebrated giant beat his breast defiantly upon 
the approach of strangers, even as the awful Af- 
rican Gorilla—of whom we shall have more to 
say before our chat stops—and Giant Cormorant 
paused and looked for some time at Giant Hug- 
germugger before coming to close quarters. But 
his appetite was ungovernable. ‘* Ooo!” mut- 
tered he, ‘‘if elephant and hippopotamus are 
good, how delicious Giant must be! I will eat 
him.” And so, metaphorically, he proceeded to 
put his fork into his adversary, as if to carve 
him, and cut out the sweetest morsels. But it 
was as if a roasted baron of beef began to gore 
the carver with sharp horns, so that the carver 
was fain to ask whether the baron really were 
roasted after all; and whether it might not be 
well to make sure that your meat is cooked be- 
fore you proceed to carve and eat it. 

Of course, upon this encounter of giants the 
earth trembled, after the manner of the oldest 
poets; or, to speak more precisely, as the little 
space of the globe known to the oldest poets was 
believed by them to be the world—so Wall Street 
supposes itself to be the actual centre of things 
Western; and when it shakes, things in gen- 
This contest of giants is the recent 
Erie war. It was to settle the great question 
whether Giant Cormorant who made but a mouth- 
ful of Harlem, who consumed the Hudson River, 
and who swallowed the Central at a meal, should 
also send the Erie down his insatiable red lane. 
It was evidently a question of very profound and 
immediate importance to Giant Huggermugger, 
but it is also one of great interest to all of us. 
For it is the question whether we shall be ruled 
by one king or by two kings ; whether the great 
railroad interest of the State shall be a vast mo- 
nopoly controlled by one man. 

That is not a question for this place and for 
Easy Chairs. But there is a general truth which 
we had better bear in mind as we read our fairy 
stories of giants and their battles ; and it is, that 
the most threatening giant of our time is the 
Giant Monopoly. His appetite is unappeasable, 
and his will is obstinacy itself. One of our poor 
little neighbors has been fast in his clutches for 
many a long year; and what a weary prison-life 
she has of it! She goes at large, to be sure, but 
only within the bounds of his will. ‘Those make 
her jail limits. Poor thing! she is dreadfully 
backward—sometimes she seems to be almost 
out of the family, and indeed it is a kind of 
fashion to speak of her as if she were a miserable 
little family by herself. She can do nothing but 
by consent of the Giant, her master. She has to 
receive all her company, and to treat them ex- 
actly as he chooses. Of course, he chooses what 
he thinks to be his own interest. 

Now and then somebody who is at his wit’s 
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end to find excuses for this Giant’s absolute con- 
trol of our poor little sister says, with an air of 
feeble briskness, like the hop of a sick sparrow, 
‘* But his interest is hers, you know, and hers is 
his. It isn’t for his advantage to do any thing 
really injurious to her.” Indeed, and may he 
not be often mistaken ; and when was there ever 
a king who did not say exactly the same thing ? 


In the brazen age in this country, now happily | 


gone, how often did not the Easy Chair hear the 
argument that the interest of the slave was that 
of the master, and that no sensible man would 
willfully injure his own property. And as the 
Easy Chair sat listening to young Calhoun Le- 
gree, who urged this argument, they could both 
see from the window a dozen teamsters kicking 
their horses. If men lived by logic alone—ah ! 
then, indeed. When did mankind ever live ac- 
cording to its interest? Is it for the advantage 
of mankind that it is in the condition in which it 
finds itself to-day ? 

Yet this kind of argument seems to be satis- 
factory to our poor little neighbor ; or is it her 
weakness and not her will that consents? The 
Giant sprawls his hand every where. Upon the 
remotest hem of her garment his finger crooks, 
and she does his bidding with the utmost meek- 
ress. Is that image one which her greater sister 
wishes to resemble? Do we wish to be subject 
to one immense giant? Of course there are ad- 


vantages in ‘‘a paternal government.” It is the | 


business of parents to prevent little tots from 
falling upon their precious heads and breaking 
their darling noses. There are, certainly, ad- 
vantages. Who that has lately traveled by the 
Harlem or Hudson or Central will not magnify 
the new broom? ‘They are punctual—except 
during the spring freshets, when they are excused 
for cause—and they have been safe, during a 
peculiarly trying season. The Easy Chair makes 
its best bow upon the occasion, and asks merely 


for five or ten minutes more time to eat that last | 
wing of the chicken in comfort at what's the | 


name upon the Harlem, and at Pokepsy upon 
the Hudson. He desires to compliment the de- 
cent station-house at Albany, and to recognize 
and commemorate with especial gratitude the 
urbane ticket-seller at that post—May his change 
never be less!) What a fine open space for the 
cars, also! How delightful after the abominable 
discomfort in the rear of the Delavan House, 
which was Babel and chaos come again! In- 
deed the thanks of the traveler are due for many 
mercies under the new régime; and if brooms 
were only always new, and the reign of the new 
Prince always in the first week, when he grants 
an amnesty to all offenders, and if monopolies 
were not monopolies, and corporations were as 
full of soul as the excellent Mr. Whiting’s streets 
of filth, what a blessed Millennium we should have 
reached ; and how gladly we should all cheer our- 
selves hoarse for the glorious Majesty of Giant 
Cormorant newly come to the throne! But, as 





| by the dreadful concussion of the Giants. One 
| crosses the water and quarters himself upon the 
poor little neighbor, and affords opportunity—as 
the veracious newspaper reporters, who never 
speak the thing that is not, solemnly declare—to 
all his friends to laugh, and drink, and smoke 
defiance at the other Giant ; while tender Judges 
| weep upon the bench,* and learned counsel fash 
their thumbs at each other—and more Judges 
| enjoin and other Judges dissolve injunctions- 
and Dan Public reads, and talks, and wonders— 
and oh! what tremendous fees there will be for 
somebody ; and how the great Erie war will rum- 
| ble for nine days, and by-and-by new Giants show 
— heads over the horizon, and Wall Street 
quake with a fresher battle! 





| A corresronpent in Alabama—and the Easy 
| Chair is happy to state that he is not of the 
| anonymous family which so frequently favors all 
editors with wise suggestions—writes that he is 
| dissatisfied with the series of articles called ‘‘ Per- 
| sonal Recollections of the War,” upon the ground 
| that gentlemen like the author of that series have 
caused suffering enough to people like our cor- 
respondent, who live in Alabama and elsewhere. 
This is by no means the first time that the at- 
| tention of the Easy Chair has been drawn to this 
| kind of complaint ; but is it quite fair or reason- 
able? Let Mr. Correspondent consider. This 
Magazine is designed for general entertainment, 
and its contributions are therefore upon subjects 
of universal interest. But nothing certainly can 
be more interesting to the people who have just 
emerged from a tremendous conflict than the sto- 
ries of individual experience—the romances, the 
poems, the comedies, the tragedies which spring 
from a great war. They are history and morals 
and poetry. There will, of course, at such a time, 
and upon such a theme, be a great deal of vapid, 
dry, sentimental writing. Ah, me! if Mr. Cor- 
respondent could but sit in an editor’s chair for 
a month—for a week—and give his mighty mind 
to the various petitioners for his attention and 
consideration! ‘The public knows what is printed 
—only the editor what is rejected. Think, O 
Public, that he might print his rejected addresses 
—think, and admire his mercy! 

If in the late war—the Easy Chair hopes his 
Alabama correspondent will remark that he says 
war, not unpleasantness, not difference, not dif- 
ficulty, but war, and war of the most terrible kind 
—a truth, let Mr. Correspondent remember, that 
is felt in just as many broken hearts and desolate 
homes here as in Alabama or in any State—if, we 
say, in the late war there had been a man upon 
the border, near the central scene of the conflict, 
trained to observe and to write, who was forced 
by his convictions to take an active part, opposed 
to the side which his neighbors and friends es- 
poused, yet whose traditions and fond associa- 
tions were the same as theirs, who had long 
deprecated, and by all means possible to him 





it is, our truant eyes will look away from the 
beautiful sweeping of our fresh besom to the poor | 


had striven to delay the inevitable hour, but who 
could not decline the choice which was at last 





little neighbor ; and just as we are ready to pipe | sternly imposed, and, mounting his horse, rode 
up the huzzay, good lack! the poor thing’s for- | into the battle, and emerging from the long fight 
lorn condition takes all heart and music out of | unscathed, such a man had quietly seated him- 
our voices ; and the festivities of rejoicing upon | self to sketch the war, as it were, autobiographic- 
his Majesty’s accession and coronation are indef- | TSE ne 


initely postponed. . Mr. Clark ki i dium."—Report 
Meanwhile the very Easy Chair itself is shaken | = ne 





* “Judge Barnard wept quite freely during the me 
in the 
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ally, it could not fail to be interesting, unless his 
literary skill and spirit had perished in the strife. 

Such sketches, if not dull, any wise editor 
would print, provided there were nothing fierce 
or coarse in their tone, and provided, also, that 
they would probably dissatisfy only those who 
were dissatisfied with the result of the war in 
which the sketcher was a soldier. You, Mr. 
Correspondent, were probably stung with re- 
gret and disappointment when you heard that 
Davis had left Richmond, and that ‘‘the Yan- 
kees” were in possession. You doubtless re- 
joiced heartily and loudly over the day at Bull 
tun, which, to this Easy Chair and his friends, 
was one of the blackest and most tragical of 
days. Now reactionary politicians may say 
what they will; but if you will trust this Chair 
as an authority, although the feeling here dur- 
ing the war was so intense and profound, and 
although the determination that its results shall 
not be lost is not less vital and decided, yet there 
is no disposition whatever to seek vengeance nor 
to cherish any vindictive remembrance. either 
you, indeed, nor any other sensible man will ex- 
pect that we shall forget the causes or the cir- 
cumstances of the struggle. ‘They must of ne 
cessity be remembered that they may be of use. 
This was not a tournament in which we rode at 
a ring; it was a fierce and deadly grapple of 
principles, in which one threw the other, and 
from which the victor principle will not suffer 
the vamquished to rise. 

When you say that you have suffered enough 
from the hands of such men as our contributor, 
you provoke an inquiry which shall not be urged, 
because it would not be answered by either of us 
to the satisfaction of the other. But in a war 
don’t forget that the suffering is not upon one 
side. If then you say, ‘‘Why prolong it by 
prolonging bitterness of feeling, as you do by 
publishing such sketches ?”—the answer must 
be evident to you even while you are asking the 
question. ‘The Magazine must either decline all 
papers upon subjects drawn from the war, or it 
must expect, as usual, that some readers will be 
displeased. But to refuse all such papers would 
be most foolishly to limit the proper resources of 
the Magazine ; and the displeased reader, consid- 
ering this, and finding no malice in the sketches, 
should accept them as parts of a history whigh 
he hoped would have another ending. 

You ought not to expect, Mr. Correspondent— 
for you would be grievously disappointed—that 
the literature of this country will omit the war 
out of regard to supposed sensitiveness of feel- 
ing. If you imagine that the contest was not 
as earnest and religious with us as it was with 
you, you are fatally mistaken. You may please 
yourself with the fancy that you and your friends 
cherish what is called a ‘* chivalric” devotion to 
**the lost cause;” but do not delude yourself 
with the other fancy, that the devotion of those 
who succeeded was any less ‘‘ chivalric,” although 
it may not have been described by that epithet. 
in such a struggle it was not numbers merely, 
nor money merely, that did the work. We should 
have been beaten had not our resolution been as 
solemn and inflexible as yours. In describing 
the events which have now become a part of the 
national history the writers will give to their work 
the color of their sympathy. ‘That is inevitable, 
and you must make up your mind to it. But in 
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the series of which you speak you can not fairly 
complain that there has been undue acrimony or 
injustice, 

The Easy Chair thanks you heartily for your 
frankness both in what you say and in giving 
your name. It is only by such frankness that 
the wounds will be healed. No mealy maun- 
dering about conciliation and fraternity will de- 
ceive any body who has any real feeling in the 
matter. You must not think that we are vin- 
dictive because we treat the war and its conse- 
quences with extreme seriousness; nor ought we 
to be surprised that you recur with regret and 
tenderness to the vanished hopes for which you 
fought. Meanwhile, if you please, we will con- 
tinue to hear the stories of our soldiers, if they 
are timely and interesting, and you shall not 
listen to them if they offend you. 


No more fat women, nor Circassian lovely 
ones, nor woolly horses, nor Albinos, nor What- 
are-theys, nor Joyce Heths, nor mermaids— 
above all, alas and alack! no more Gorillas beat- 
ing the far-resounding drum of their celebrated 
bosoms. The remorseless fire that would not 
spare the wonders at the corner of Ann Street 
was jealous of the same wonders upon Broad- 
way; and the sad rustic and mournful maid 
of the cooking-stove and chamber shall sigh in 
vain for the glories of Barnum departed. 

‘*Departed, never to return;” for it is an- 
nounced that the famous showman has shown 
his last show, and in quieter walks will seek 
that repose which giants and learned seals de- 
nied him. And now, that amidst the ruins of 
the late hall of amusement, and haply the bleach- 
ing bones of some monarch of the forest, we pen- 
sively recall the days of the past, how visionary 
and unsubstantial even the Barnumbian glories 
seem! Ifthe worthy host of those halls of faery 
insisted that it was all humbug, is it for us, es- 
pecially in his day of misfortune, to contradict 
him? Yet the giraffe was not a humbug; and 
what ingenuous lover of natural history will not 
hear with pleasure that he, she, or it is conva- 
lescent? Nor was the young alligator, or the 
very sagacious seal, or the horrible anaconda or 
boa a humbug. And who that has gazed upon 
the amiable giantess, or the somewhat too cher- 
ubic fat child; or the dwarfs, but will allow that, 
however he might have inwardly remarked a 
want of fervent desire to prosecute the acquaint- 
ance, the objects of his attention were certainly 
not humbugs. The giantess, however mild, was 
certainly a very tall woman; the fat boy was un- 
deniably fat; the dwarfs were Lilliputians. It 
was not these, it was the tradition of an earlier 
day that made the mischief. The levees of these 
genuine personages were haunted. The room 
was pervaded by the presence of the phantom of 
the woolly horse. ‘The ghost of the mermaid 
peered at the too sensitive visitor from every 
corner. Perpetually he ‘smelled India rubber 
and thought of Joyce Heth. 

It was hopeless to struggle against these shad- 
owy facts. Whoever fights with ghosts engages 
in a losing warfare. It was in vain that the host 
performed really excellent services. Who could 
remember that it was to him we owed the incom- 
parable delight of hearing Jenny Lind, when we 
were listening, awe-struck, for the hollow roar of 
the Gorilla’s bosom? Who could linger with 
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satisfaction by the really interesting aquaria when | of queen, and envied her that royal pomp and 


some poor idiot from Chatham Street might be | 


even then upon his way to personate a strange 


hybrid of man and beast from the African forest ? | 
Humbugs and the habit of humbug were over- | 


powering. No wonder the genius loci is fatigued 
and wings his flight elsewhither. 

But was there ever such a good-natured throng 
as the listless loiterers in those absurd old rooms ? 
How they munched and mooned! With what 
prolonged satisfaction they gazed upon the wax 
tigures—and such figures !—of the Queen of En- 
gland, and the Emperor and Empress of France, 
and General and Mrs, ‘Tom Thumb and their in- 
teresting Thumbling! How gravely they walked 
round about the giantess or the fat woman, and 
insatiably surveyed them! The Easy Chair has 
watched some of these spectators—members of 
the kitchen cabinet—in their rapt observation of 
the human monsters, and it was plain enough 
that, when the enormous woman came out from 
somewhere, and ascended the little platform and 
seated herself in a chair to be contemplated, the 





entranced Cinderellas believed her to be a kind 


Viterary 


History of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the | 
United States. By Witt1amM H. Barnes. This | 
Congress, whose sessions began on the 4th of 
December, 1865, and closed on the 4th of March, 
1867, was one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the American nation. Its members were 
mainly elected during the closing months of 1564, 
when it had become patent to all men who looked 
below the surface that the existence of the South- | 
ern Confederacy was drawing near its close. Long | 
before its first assembling the sword had settled 
the physical issues involved, and upon this Con- 
gress devolved the task of reconstruction, as far 
as this could be done, or of construction in any 
event. In many respects this body was singu- 
larly constituted. The old party lines which had 
been strictly drawn for a generation had become 
almost obliterated. The great Democratic party 
which had with few intervals governed the coun- 
try for more than half a century was now in a 
meagre minority of hardly a quarter in either 
House. Most of the members were comparative- 
ly new men. Few of them had servgd for more 
than two terms, and the consequence was that 
there was no Senator or Representative who 
could fairly be considered a leader of the party 
to which he belonged. An unusual proportion 
of the members were in the prime of life. Of 
the 260 men who held seats there were hardly 
a score who had reached the age of sixty ; near- 
ly one-half were between forty and fifty; more 
than two-thirds were between thirty-five and fifty- 
five. While there was no single man who had 
shown claim to be considered a great statesman, 
in average practical ability, at least as far as the 
House was concerned, it was probably superior 
to any previous Congress. ‘The dominant party 
was thoroughly united upon all great measures. 
When the members were chosen there was ap- 
parently perfect accord between Congress and 
the Executive; and when the death of Lincoln 
placed Johnson in the executive chair few men 









idleness, and fancied the mysterious somewhere 
whence she emerged to be a suit of splendid ’apart 
ments where her fat life was all leisure and luxury. 

But a child was the real interpreter. ‘To him 
it was a House Beautiful. What restless move- 


| ment from room to room! What staring at the 


horrible paintings hung over the staircase, not less 
earnest than at the unspeakable Gorilla himself! 
What happy looking through the fascinating glass- 
es of the cosmorama! What pure felicity amidst 
the chatter and shriek and abominable smells of the 
happy family! It is sad to think of the children 
who heard with sorrow of the sudden vanishing 
of this realm of excitement and delight. But 
not all is lost. The traditions of the formidable 
Gorilla and the fluffy-haired beings who came 
upon you in unexpected places, of the soft-eyed 
seal and the waxen warriors, these still survive. 
And, under another name, the Phcenix will rise 
from these ashes; and other children, in other 
years, shall look with wonder upon other giant 
esses, and toss ungrown peanuts to monkeys yet 
unborn. 


Matires, 


doubted that this accord would continue ; or if 
there was to be any divergence it was taken for 
granted that the policy favored by the new Pres- 
ident in regard to the States lately in insurrec- 
tion would be more severe than that of Congress. 
But in the interval between March and Decem- 
ber, when Congress was not in session, and the 
functions of Government devolved upon the Pres- 
ident, it became clear that Mr. Johnson had 
adopted a general line of policy different from 
that proposed by Congress, and different from 
what all his antecedents had given reason to ex- 
pect. Each branch of the Government adhering 
to its own views, the history of this Congress re- 
solves itself mainly into a narrative of the strug- 
gle between Congress and the Executive, culmi- 
nating at length in that formal impeachment of the 
President which is now in ‘course of trial. Mr. 
Barnes has undertaken to narrate this struggle. 
While it is apparent every where that his own 
sympathies are fully with Congress, he has per- 
formed his task with commendable fairness and 
impartiality. He has allowed each party to pre- 
sent its case in the words of its own advocates. 
His work is therefore one of not only great in- 
terest, but also of high historical value. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) 

Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howx ts. Mr. 
Howells’s first volume, ‘* Venetian Life,” is one 
of the most delightful and satisfactory studies of 
travel that we have. There is no book upon 
Venice which tells its story in so comprehensive 
and characteristic a manner, and which so won- 
derfully renews to every lover of that most weird 
of cities its peculiar and romantic charm. But 
besides the insight of the poet and the knowledge 
of the scholar the book revealed a singular grace 
of literary art. Its touches were so felicitous, its 
humor so sweet and airy, its delicacy and ele- 
gance so evident, that the reader knew at once 
that he had made the acquaintance not of a 
diarist or pleasant traveler whose journal would 
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be forgotten next year, but of a new author 
whose hame must grow to honor in our litera- 
ture, of a man who had not merely the literary 
talent but the literary instinct, in whose work 
there were gleams of the soft auroral light of 
something more than talent. The present book 
is evidently a rose from the same tree. Neces- 
sarily more desultory, and lacking that unity of 
theme which is so essential to a thoroughly suc- 
cessful work, the ‘* Italian Journeys” yet shows 
the same fine perception, the same exquisite 
humor, the same freshness of feeling, the same 
refinement and delicacy of treatment. We turn 
from its pages, in which we are once more Ar- 
cadians, to the ‘‘ Letters from Italy,” by Samuel 
Sharp, Esq., London, a hundred years ago, and 
we ask whether the wonderful difference of actual 
knowledge derived from the two books is owing 
merely to our greater sympathy with the manner 
of our own time. But a very little reflection as- 
sures us that, if the man who stays at home would 
really know something about St. Peter’s and the 
Campagna, he must listen to some poet who has 
been there, and who has seen what it is that 
makes St. Peter's St. Peter's, and is able to con 
vey it. This is what Mr. Howells does, and this 
makes his books as valuable as beautiful pictures 
of beloved (Published by Hurd and 
Houghton. ) 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. 
Barinc Goutp, M.A. This is a handsome re- 
print of a very useful little book, which in a very 
popular manner conveys the result of a great deal 
of curious scholarship upon such topics as the 
Wandering Jew, Prester John, The Dog Gel 
lert, Pope Joan, The Mountain of Venus, The 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and William ‘Tell. 
Mr. Gould shows very conclusively that the story 
of William Tell is an ancient legend in many 
literatures; and is of opinion that ‘‘ the coinci- 
dence of finding so many versions of the same 
story scattered through countries as remote as 
Persia and Iceland, Switzerland and Denmark, 
proves that it can in no way be regarded as his- 
tory, but is rather one of the numerous house- 
hold myths common to the whole stock of Aryan 
nations.” This really fascinating little book has 
been published for some time, and has a compan- 
ion which has not been reprinted in this country ; 
but this one is complete in itself and is of perma- 
nent interest and value. (Published by Roberts 
Brothers. ) 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Hen- 
RY Wuite. ‘This tragedy, commencing in Paris 
on St. Bartholomew's day—being Sunday, Au 
gust 24, 1572—and continuing throughout France 
during September and October, stands, in many 
respects, almost alone in history. So closely is 
it interwoven with the religious and _ political 
questions of the day, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that historians of acknowledged ability 
have taken widely different views of its nature 
and character. On one side the theory has been 
advanced, and ably supported, that it was but the 
culmination of a plot deliberately formed by the 
Catholics to extirpate the whole body of Hugue- 
nots, and that the marriage of Henry of Navarre 
with Margaret of Anjou was projected solely to 
draw to Paris the leaders of the Huguenots, and 
thus bring them as a body within striking dis- 
tance. On the other hand, it has been held, with 
not less ability, that the massacre was a sudden 
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and unpremeditated result of the terror and alarm 
occasioned by the unsuccessful attempt, made 
two days before, to assassinate Admiral Coligny, 
the great Huguenot leader. Mr. White advo- 
cates the latter theory, and, we think, fully sus 
tains his opinion. We think he fairly makes out 
his case, and that this great massacre is to be 
compared with the fearful New York riots of the 
summer of 1863, when all the rascality of the 
city broke out into an onslaught upon the unof- 
fending negroes. While the author does not 
consider this crime as originally a religious mas- 
sacre, he can not resist the evidence, of which the 
annals of the time are full, that the cry of heresy 
was, during its course, raised as an incentive to 
urge it forward. Nor does he attempt to vindi- 
cate the leaders of the Catholic Church from the 
charge of having afterward sanctioned it, and re- 
joiced at it as a triumph of religion over heresy. 
** When the news of the massacre reached Rome,” 
he says, ‘‘ the exultation among the clergy knew 
no bounds. The Cardinal of Lorraine rewarded 
the messenger with a thousand crowns, the can 
non of Saint Angelo thundered forth a joyous sa- 
lute, the bells rang out from every steeple ; bon- 
fires turned night into day, and Pope Gregory 
XIII., attended by the cardinals and other dig 
nitaries, went in long procession to the Church 
of St. Louis, where the Cardinal of Lorraine 
chanted a Te Deum ; an inscription over the door 
described Charles LX. as an avenging angel sent 
from heaven to sweep the kingdom from here- 
tics.” A medal was struck to commemorate the 
massacre; the Pope sent the golden rose to the 
King ; and even now upon the walls of the Vat- 
ican may be seen three pictures setting forth 
scenes in the fearful transaction. Months after, 
when humaner feelings might have been supposed 
to have resumed their sway, the Pope listened 
complacently to a sermon by a French priest, in 
which he spoke ‘* of that day so full of happiness 
and joy when the Most Holy Father went in sol- 
emn state to render thanks to God and Saint 
Louis,” and declared that ‘‘on that night the 
stars shone with greater lustre, and the Seine 
rolled her waters more proudly to cast into the 
sea the corpses of those unholy men,” who had 
been thus done to death. The number of vic- 
tims has been very differently put down at 
from 1000 to 10,000 in Paris, and from 2000 to 
100,000 in all France, All statements upon this 
point must be mainly estimates; that of Mr. 
White is, that probably about 6000 were killed 
in Paris, and about 20,000 in all France. Be- 
sides the special subject of the massacre, the 
work embodies a most valuable account of the 
persecutions to which the Huguenots had for the 
preceding half-century been subjected in France. 
He would not have it supposed, he says, ‘* that 
he has written those chapters with any desire to 
rekindle the dying embers of religious strife. On 
that portion of his work he dwells with pain and 
regret; but,” he adds, *‘ such pages of history 
contain warnings that it may be well to repeat 
from time to time. ‘Though there may be little 
danger of our drifting back to the atrocities of 
the sixteenth century, and though we no longer 
burn men, mob-law and other forms of terrorism 
are still employed to stifle free discussion and 
check individual liberty. From this to the pris- 
on, the rack, and the stake, the interval is not so 
wide as it appears.” A people and a generation 
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in whose memories are still fresh the atrocities | 


of the New York “negro riots,” and of the An- 


dersonville prison-pen, is not beyond learning | 
lessons from these dark pages of the history of 
past generations. The work in matter and man- | 
ner is excellent, and may well be studied in con- 
nection with Mr. Smiles’s admirable ‘* History 
of the Huguenots.” (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 

David, the King of Israel. By Freperick 
Witiiam Krummacuer. Of all German relig- 
ious writers there is no other one whose name 
has become so thoroughly a household word in 
America as that of the venerable preacher at 
Potsdam. We can well understand the feeling 
which prompted him to address the translation 
of this his latest, and we venture to say his best 
work, to his American friends. ‘* Across the 
Atlantic Ocean,” he says, ‘‘I send to my fellow- 
soldiers of the cross in America greeting and 
blessing, and extend to them—so far away and 
yet so near—with faithful affection, the hand of 
brotherhood David, the King, will not, I 
think, be unwelcome to the Republic of the Unit- 
ed States.” <A single line upon the title-page 
sets forth the scope and purpose of the book: it 
is ‘A Portrait drawn from Bible History and 
the Book of Psalms.” Now that the work has 
been performed one may well wonder that it has 
not been done before. No reader of the Psalms 
can have failed to notice from the titles prefixed 
to them how many of these poems were inspired 
by some special circumstances in the life of the 
Psalmist. We may almost regret that these 
titles had not been preserved in the Psalter of 
the Episcopal Church, so that those who twelve 
times a year read these wonderful poems might 
see how, while they give voice to their own feel- 
ings and desires, they grew up in the mind of 
the writer. If any man ever looked into his 
heart and wrote, it was the royal Hebrew. The 
plan of Dr. Krummacher’s work is quite simple. 
To each chapter is prefixed, by way of text, a 
verse or two of the history which stands as motto. 
Then the context is given in paraphrase, and into 
it are interwoven citations from the Psalms in- 
spired by the occasion. Besides those formally 
noted in the titles as composed on special occa- 
sions, Krummacher, we think upon good grounds, 
identifies many others as having like immediate 
origin. By this means, it seems to us that we 
are brought far more nearly than ever before into 
yersonal communion with the great Hebrew 

ing and poet, whose words have probably been 





spoken by more human lips and expressed the 
emotions of more human hearts than those of any 
other mere man that ever lived. If we except 
Him ‘‘ who spake as never man spake,” and pos- 
sibly the great Apostle to the Gentiles, no other 


| ° 
| person that ever walked upon earth has exercise¢ 


so wide a sway over the very inmost heart of hu- 
manity as has been exercised by ‘‘ David, the 
King of Israel.” (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 

Norwood. By Henry Warp Beecuer. To 
the first work by which he fairly won a foremost 
place in literature, Thackeray prefixed the sec- 
ondary title of ‘‘ A Novel without a Hero.” Had 
Mr. Beecher, when he undertook to write a novel, 
known what the result would be, he might very 
properly have entitled it ‘*‘ A Novel without a 
Story.” For surely nothing which ever took this 
ostensible shape was ever so wholly lacking in 
this one respect—unless we may except some of 
Jean Paul’s so-called novels. One can hardly 
help imagining that Mr. Beecher, by the time he 
had got three-quarters through with the book, 
discovered or was told of this deficiency ; other- 
wise it is hard to account for the perfect ‘*‘ loose- 
ness” with which, toward the close, he hurries 
his personages off to the war. With the ex- 
ception of a few who die or are exempt from 
service by reason of age, almost every man and 
woman finds a place in the army, either as sol- 
dier, teamster, chaplain, or nurse. “We can not 
help wishing that Mr. Beecher had adhered to 
what appears to have been his original idea of 
presenting a series of pictures of New England 
life and character. For in this respect, at least, 
his book is really admirable. The characters are, 
from first to last, sketched with the most abso- 
lute fidelity to nature. They are representatives 
of those men and women who have made New 
England what it is. If Mr. Beecher has failed 
in producing a good novel, according to the strict 
definition of the word, he has, at all events, pro- 
duced a good book. If there is hardly a chapter 
which would not read just as well without any 
regard to what precedes or follows, there is hardly 
one which is not in and by itself well worth the 
reading. And, above all, every page abounds 
with those large utterances of truth and duty, 
those touches of humor and pathos, and that keen 
appreciation of the beautiful in art and nature, 
which have won for the Pastor of the Plymouth 
Church the place which he so worthily holds in 
public esteem. (Published by Charles Scribner 
and Company. ) 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 28th of March. 
Public interest turns almost wholly upon 
the preliminary proceedings in the trial of the 


President, Of these we give a brief summary : 
On the 4th of March the Senate notified the 
House that they were ready to receive the Man- 
agers of the Impeachment. They appeared, and 
the articles were formally read. ‘The Senate had 
meanwhile adopted the rules of procedure. Chief 
Justice Chase sent a communication to the Sen- 
ate to the effect that this body, when acting upon 





an impeachment, was a Court presided over by 
the Chief Justice, and that all orders and rules 
should be framed by the Court. On the 5th the 
Court was formally organized. An exception 
was taken to the eligibility of Mr. Wade as a 
member of the Court, on the ground that he was 
a party intggested, since in the event of the im- 
peachment being sustained he, as President of 
the Senate, would become Acting President of 
the United States; this objection was withdrawn 
and Mr. Wade was sworn as a member of the 
Court. On the 7th the summons for the Presi- 
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dent to appear was formally served upon him. 
On the 13th the Court was again formally re- 
opened. ‘The President appeared by his counsel, 
who asked for forty days to prepare an answer 
to the indictment. This was refused, and ten 
days granted ; it being ordered that the proceed 
ings should reopen on the 23d. Upon that day 
the President appeared by his counsel and pre- 
sented his answer to the articles of impeachment. 
This reply was in substance as follows : 

The first eight articles in the Bill of Impeach- 
ment, as briefly summed up in our last Record, are 
based upon the action of the President in order- 
ing the removal of Mr. Stanton, and the tempo- 
rary appointment of General Thomas as Secretary 
of War. ‘The gist of them is contained in the 
first article, charging the unlawful removal of Mr. 
Stanton; for, this failing, the others would fail 
also. ‘To this article a considerable part of the 
President’s answer is devoted. It is mainly an 
amplification of the points put forth in the Mes- 
sage of February 24, in which he gave his reasons 
for his orders. The President cites the laws by 
which this department of the administration was 
created, and the rules laid down for the duties 
pertaining to it; prominent among which are: 
that the Secretary shall ‘‘ conduct the business 
of the department in such manner as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall from time to time 
order and instruct;” and that he should ‘ hold 
the office during the pleasure of the President,” 
and that Congress had no legal right to deprive 
the President of the power to remove the Secre- 
tary. He was, however, aware that the design 
of the Tenure-of-Office Bill was to vest this power 
of removal in certain cases jointly in the Execu- 
tive and the Senate; and that, while believing 
this act to be unconstitutional, yet it having been 
passed over his veto by the requisite majority of 
two-thirds, he considered it to be his duty to as- 
certain in hoW far the case of Mr. Stanton came 
within the provisions of this law; after consider- 
ation, he came to the conclusion that the case did 
not come within the prohibitions of the law, and 
that by that law he still had the right of remov- 
ing Mr. Stanton; but that, wishing to have the 
case decided by the Supreme Court, he on the 
12th of August issued the order merely suspend 
ing, not removing, Mr. Stanton, a power expressly 
granted by the Tenure-of-Office Act, and appoint- 
ed General Grant Secretary of War ad interim. 
The President then recites the subsequent action 
in the case of Mr. Stanton; and, as he avers, 
still believing that he had the constitutional pow- 
er to remove him from office, issued the order of 
February 21 for such removal, designing to thus 
bring the matter before the Supreme Court. He 
then proceeds formally to deny that at this time 
Mr. Stanton was in lawful possession of the office 
of Secretary of War; and that, consequently, the 
order for his removal was in violation of the 
Tenure-of-Office Act; and that it was issued in 
violation of the Constitution or of any law; or 
that it constituted any official crime or misde- 
meanor. 

In regard to the seven succeeding articles of 
impeachment the President, while admitting the 
facts of the order appointing General Thomas as 
Secretary of War ad interim, denies all and every 
of the criminal charges therein set forth. So of 
the ninth article, charging an effort to induce 
General Emory to violate the law, the President 
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denies all such intent, and calls attention to the 
fact that while for urgent reasons he signed the 
hill prescribing that orders to the army should be 
issued only through the General, he at the same 
time declared it to be, in his judgment, uncon- 
stitutional, and affirms that in his interview with 
General Emory he said no more than he had be- 
fore officially said to Congress—that is, that the 
law was unconstitutional. 

As to the tenth article, the first of the supple- 
mentary ones noted in our last Record, the Presi- 
dent, while admitting that he made certain pub- 
lic speeches at the times and places specified, 
does not admit that the passages cited are fair 
repo@® of his remarks; denies that he has ever 
been unmindful of the courtesies which ought 
to be maintained between the executive and leg- 
islative departments; but he claims the perfect 
right at all times to express his views as to all 
public matters. The reply to the eleventh article, 
the second supplementary one, is to the same gen- 
eral purport, denying that he ever affirmed that 
the Thirty-ninth Congress was not a valid Con- 
gress of the United States, and its acts obligatory 
only as they were approved by him; and denying 
that he had, as charged in the article, contrived 
unlawful means for preventing Mr. Stanton from 
resuming the functions of Secretary of War, or 
for preventing the execution of the Act making 
appropriations for the support of the-army, or 
that to provide for the more efficient government 
of the rebel States. In his answer to this article 
the President refers to his reply to the first ar- 
ticle, in which he sets forth at length all the 
steps, and the reasons therefor, relating to the 
removal of Mr. Stanton.—In brief, the answer of 
the President to the articles of impeachment is a 
general denial of each and every criminal act 
charged in the articles of impeachment. 

The counsel for the President then asked for 
a delay of thirty days after the replication of the 
Managers of the Impeachment should have been 
rendered, before the trial should formally pro- 
ceed. This was refused, and the Managers of 
the Impeachment stated that their replication 
would be presented the next day: it was that, 

*‘The Senate will commence the trial of the Presi- 
dent upon the articles of impeachment exhibited 
against him on Monday the 30th day of March, and 
proceed therein with all dispatch under the rules of 
the Senate, sitting upon the trial of an impeachment.” 

The replication of the House of Representa- 
tives was a simple denial of each and every aver- 
ment in the answer of the President, closing 
thus: 

‘*The House of Representatives do say that the 
said Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
is guilty of the high crimes and misdemeanors men- 
tioned in the said articles, and that the said House of 
Representatives are ready to prove the same.” 

The most important financial measure in re- 
gard to which any definite action has been reached 
is a bill abolishing in many cases, and reducing in 
others, the taxes upon manufactures. It is esti- 
mated that the entire reductions made by this bill 
will involve a diminution in the revenue of about 
$60,000,000. The bill passed the House; the 
Senate made sundry amendments ; some of these 
were accepted and others rejected by the House. 
—An Act limiting the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court was passed by both Houses. 
This was vetoed by the President, but has been 
re-enacted by both Houses over the veto. 





Critar’s 


\ ITH the present Number closes the Ercur- | 

EENTH YeAR of the publication of this | 
Magazine. Before us, as the result, stand six- | 
and-thirty goodly volumes, containing as varied, | 
as instructive, as entertaining, and as enjoyable | 
an aggregate of reading as have been presented 
in the pages of any magazine published in our | 
language. Its aim from the first has been to hit | 
and to elevate the popular mind; to make itself | 
every where welcome; and, in this particular de- | 
partment, to give some idea of the floating wit | 
and humor of the country, as it comes to ugdaily, | 
in letters numberless, from all quarter#Of the | 
land. And if the general sanatory effect of these | 
jocularities is to be judged of by the effect upon | 
ourselves, it has been most satisfactory; for of | 
those who, as publishers or editors, assisted in 
launching it upon the sea of public favor in eight- 
een hundred and fifty, all, by the blessing of 
God, are now alive and in health. Therefore is | 
laughter a good medicament. For, as quaint 
Hobbes saith: ‘* There is a passion that hath no | 
name; but the sign of it is that distortion of | 
the countenance which we call laughter, which is | 
always joy; but what joy, what we think, and 
wherein we triumph when we laugh, is not hith- | 
erto declared by any. Men laugh at jests, the | 
wit whefeof always consisteth in the elegant dis- 
covering and conveying to our minds some ab- | 
surdity of another; and in this case also the pas- | 
sion of laughter proceeded from the sudden 
imagination of our own odds and eminency. 
We may therefore conclude that the passion of 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory, arising | 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in | 
ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others, or with our own formerly. Laughing 
without offense must be at absurdities and in- 
firmities abstracted from persons, and when all | 
the company may laugh together ; for laughing to 
one’s self putteth all the rest into jealousy and 
examination of themselves.” 


Apropos of this most delightful of the months, 
how exquisite this from Milton : 


“Now the bright morning-star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ; 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 


Or this, from Percival : 


“T feel a newer life in every gale, 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


“The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
‘rom his blue throne afar, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; 
The bright vines of the valley brealz 
Their slumbers and awake. 


“The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 





A gush of trembling notes. 


Drawer, 


“Fairer and brighter — the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 2 
With the light dallying of the west wind play; 
And the full brimming floods, . 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun.” 


Tue readiness of the Hebrew race in finding 
specious answers to the complaints of those who 
deal with them was never better exemplified than 
in a recent instance where an eating-house keep- 
er of that persuasion sold soup at two cents a 
basin. A customer having consumed his basin- 
ful complained that he had not had his money’s- 
worth—the soup was bad, and he had found in it 
a piece of worsted stocking. Isaac retorted : 
‘*D’ye think we can put bits of silk stecking in 
soup at two cents a basin ?” 

Corntne jokes is a common and very legiti- 
mate figure of speech as applied to the labors of 
burlesque writers and contributors to comic pe- 
riodicals; but here is an instance in which a joke 
was actually coined, struck from a graven die, 
and issued from a legal mint. The fact is his- 
torical, and is as follows: In the year 1679 the 
Danes advanced with a large force upon Ham- 
burg, but after a siege of considerable duration, 
seeing little hope of ultimate success, they finally 
withdrew and marched back. Thereupon the 
Hamburgers caused a medal to be struck in com- 
memoration of the event. On one side of this 
numismatic curiosity was this inscription: ‘‘ The 
King of Denmark came before Hamburg. What 
he gained by it will be seen on the other side.” 
On the other side was a total blank! 


LEGISLATIVE oratory is sure to gush on the 
occasion of the decease of some member of the 
Legislative body ; though the speeches, as Byron 
says, may be said to present 

“A fine sample, on the whole, 

Of rhetoric, which the learn'd call ‘rigmarole.’” 

As a superior specimen of this ‘‘ studied im- 
propriety of speech,” we have been favored by a 
friend with the following tribute to the memory 
of the late Colonel Yell, of Texas, delivered by a 
distinguished colleague from one of the border 
districts of that State. For freedom and breadth 
of style it can hardly be surpassed : 

‘*Mr, Speaker,—It becomes my melanchorly 
duty to announce to the members of this yer body 
that Andrew Jackson Yell, of Yellville, a mem- 
ber of this house,is no more. He has fell a vic- 
tim to the grim and destroying tyrant, Death, 
who yesterday evening put an end to his mortal 
career; and he now lies lifeless at the pleasant 
boarding-house of Mrs. Jones, on the hill, where 
he and many other members of this yer House 
has boarded session after session—and where, 
throughout his lengthy and consequently pro- 
tracted typhus-fever he received every care and 
attention which that ar kind-hearted woman and 
her numerous and attentive he™ could bestow. 
But, alas !. all her care and kindness was of no 
avail. Colgnel Yell is gone from among us, and 
it has become my melanchorly duty to offer the 
customary resolutions on this occasion, which I 
hev taken the opportunity to draft out last night, 
while settin’ up with the body. It ain’t with no 
or’nary feelin’s of grief, Mr. Speaker, that I make 
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this yer communication to this yer honorable 
body: for I knowed the deseased in particular, 
Mr. Speaker, and knowed him clean through, I 
might say, from Alphy to Izzard. There may 
be men mean enough to come forward, now he’s 
gone from among us, and allude to his faults of 
kerricter—for, like all other men, he had his 
faults, and who ain’t got ‘em? There may be 
men in this yer body mean enough, I say, out of 
pure cussedness, to fetch up the failin’s of the 
deseased, but I, at least, ain’t a-goin’ to be one 
of em. I know there was some things that might 
be norated agin him. He may hev ben slightly 
addicted to whisky; but then, Mr. Speaker, 
there’s others in this House that could drink him 
blind drunk afore breakfast, and they know it. 
He may hev been quick to use his shootin’ tools, 
but then he never draw’d a weepon on a man if 
he wasn’t mad! They may say he didn’t pay 
his debts— who in Texas does, Mr. Speaker? 
And, agin, they may tell you that he frolicked 
considerable, Well, all I hey to say about that 
is, who in - don’t, Mr. Speaker? I put it to 
you, Sir, and to this august body to answer that 
pint. Whoever in this House, at least, is with- 
out fault in this respect, let him, as the Scripter 
observes, be the first to shy a considerable-sized 
rock on to his memory—or words to that effect ; 
I don’t reck’lect the precise terms of the passage. 
Among his many virtoos, Mr. Speaker, our de- 
parted friend was a devoted admirer of that no- 
ble animil the hoss, conscientiously atendin’ 
every race-track within forty mile of this yer 
place, and backin’ his opinion onto oncertin 
events in the future to the extent of his ability, 
and sometimes beyond it, in the extensivest and 
most gentlemanly manner! He was also an 
active member of the Engine Company, and oft 
en good at fires. In short, he was a good citi 
zen, an honest man, and a perfect gentleman. 
In his meloncholy desease society has lost one of 
its brightest ornaments, and a gloom is cast over 
our whole community, but more especially over 
the domestic circle of Mrs. Jones's boarding- 
house, where the eligible room which he occu- 
pied, and in which, I said before, he received 
every care and attention from that estima)ile lady, 
is now, alas! vacant for the balance of the sea- 
son—” 

‘*Mr. Speaker [a member of the Opposition 
here interrupts], I rise to a p’int of order.” 

The Speaker requested Mr. Slaken to state his 
pint. 

‘*T want to know, Mr. Speaker, if it is in order 
for any member of this yer House, in his speech 


onto the memory of a dead man, to ring in a 
boardin’-house, kep’ by his aunt, and furnished 


by himself, on sheers? It may be parliamentary 
and all right, but J don’t see it!” 

The Speaker, with a withering glance at Sla- 
ken, decided the p’int to be not well taken. 

*““Ah! this is too sollum a occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, for me to take notice of any sich im- 
perdence and side remarks as that air! I fully 
expected some infamous hyena would be out here 
to-day, howlin’ round the grave of our departed 
friend, foamin’ at the mouth, gnashing his tooth- 
less jaws, and droolin’ out his ineffectual and im- 
potent rage. With his hide covered all over with 
welts, all sore and disgustin’ from the lash and 
the hot poker of terrewth, which his insolence 
has brought upon him pretty much every day 


durin’ this session, he rolls over and over, and 
bites and tears and soils himself, till he becomes 
justly offensive to every eye in this House. I'll 
see that his goose is cooked for him hereafter, 
suitable, and that not on no meloncholy occasion 
nuther. To resume the deseas¢ d: Whatever kin 
be said of him by friends or enemies, no man at 
least kin deny that he wasn’t a patriot. Look 
back at his political record, Mr. Speaker, and see 
what's thar! for, as the poet Watts feelingly re 
marks, ‘ By their record shall ye know me.’ Mr. 
Speaker, what is that record?” Virtue is its own 
reward, Mr. Speaker; and no great action was 
ever done in the world but what the man that 
done it was barked and yelped after by somebody. 
But the deseased, intrenched in the galorious 
armor of patriotism, with his hand on this yer 
record, could look the Amerikin eagle proudly 
in the eye, and defy chain-lightning in any shape 
or from whatever quarter it might come; and 
when prostrate and emaciated, he died at last on 
his prostrate bed at the pleasant boardin’-house 
of Mrs. Jones, on the hill, the thoughts of this 
‘ere armor, and of that ar record of his’n, come to 
his wounded sensibilities like a heavenly angel, 
and even Death himself couldn't set him half a 
back. I close this afflicting duty, Mr. 
Speaker, by moving that a committee of this 
House be appointed to report these resolutions on 
the deseased, and to atend his funeral, and that 
Leonidas Blizard, of Athens, be the chairman 
of said committee; at the same time remarking 
that the gorgeous heavens has now opened to re- 
ceive his mortal spirit, and that his earthly re- 
mains will be buried at three o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon, sharp, from the pleasant boardin’- 
house of Mrs. Jones, on the hill, where, under 
the late rulin’ of the Speaker, I deem it eminently 
proper for me to remark, and I do it emphatic 
(no matter whose corns is trod on), that the eligi- 
ble room which he occupied is gow unfortunately 
vacant, and will doubtless be let to any other mem- 
ber of this House, very reasonable, for the balance 
the ensuing season. —PEACE BE TO HIS ASHES.” 


turn 


A CLERGYMAN of Central New York, grave in 
deportment but fond of a joke, happening to be 
at Saratoga, and walking with a friend, found 
their journey obstructed by a huge mud-puddle. 
Looking ruefully at his polished boots, and con 
sidering the question of transit, he was rather dis 
posed to retreat than to charge, when his com- 
panion caught him in his arms and speedily land- 
ed him on the opposite shore. On being placed 
on terra firma the Doctor gave an expressive 
hem! and quietly droned out, ‘* Only another 
instance of the triumph of matter over mind.” 

Fair. But Goldsmith has said it better: 
“‘For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those who toil; 

And all that freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportioned loads on each.” 


A member of the far-famed Quahaug Club 
(the Historical and Piscatorial Society of West- 
chester County) tells of a curious funeral custom 
in one of the Long Island agricultural districts— 
a district remarkable for its fertility in clams and 
bluefish. He says that a few years ago he went 
down on the island with a view of purchasing a 
farm which had been advertised for sale. He 
spent several days in the village; his inquiries 
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as to the value of the farm were satisfactorily and 
assuringly answered, and he finally had the hon- 
or to ‘‘assist” at a funeral. He noticed in the 
funeral procession a heavy cart drawn by oxen, 
and that the cart was filled with guano. He was 
surprised to see the contents of the vehicle delib- 
erately emptied into the grave before the earth 
was thrown in. Upon inquiry of the minister he 
ascertained that this custom was in accordance 
with an old tradition of the farmers on that part 
of Long Island, who believed that the soil was 
so poor and thin as to require a fertilizer to in- 
sure the resurrection of any thing buried in it 
except clams ! 

Our correspondent didn’t buy that farm on 
Long Island, but eventually settled in one of the 
fever-and-ague districts of Westchester County, 
where they have a curious funeral observance of 
their own, and where most of the people die of 
fever and ague. At the funerals the mourners 
uniformly sprinkle quinine on the graves of the 
deceased to prevent his being prematurely shaken 
out! 





Yer merchant man, ye broker, ye lawyer, ye 
banker, as with tired leg and weary brain he turn- 
eth his back upon ‘‘down town,” and straightway 
betaketh himself to the pleasant faces and voices 
of home, may well say, after nice little dinner, 
when 

‘*With comfortable and serene cigar 
Pressed satisfactorily betwixt his lips,” 
he ‘‘adjourns” to the library, that Halleck hit 
the nail on the head when he wrote : 


shecseits “There is a free 
And happy spirit that, unseen, reposes 


ribs broken. While adjusting the parts and ap- 
plying a bandage, he asked how the accident 
happened, to which, with some hesitation, the 
woman replied: ‘* Oh, a friend of mine kicked 
me !” 





An anecdote is related of a pleasant-faced man- 
ufacturer in one of our Western cities, the point 
of which was seen by a clerical brother. Mr, 
Cc , having accumulated a goodly supply of 
that the love of which is *‘the root of all evil,” 
betook himself to a neighboring village, where 
the people were engaged in the laudable effort of 
supplying themselves with church accommoda- 
tion. Mr. C , proverbially generous, prompt- 
ly and largely aided both his own and other de- 
nominations, until his pocket-book and stock of 
patience became pretty well depleted. Yet the 
Episcopal brethren, in spite of repeated refusals, 
made for obvious reasons, persisted in their ap- 
peals foraid. Finally, the excellent rector, sub- 
scription-paper in hand, ventured to attack the 








citadel of C———’s benevolence and greenhacks. 
After assigning reasons why he could not con- 
tribute, C——- added: ‘‘ You know, my good 


Sir, you don’t recognize our people (the Method- 
ists) as a regular church, and won't admit even 
my beloved pastor into your pulpit. It would be 
hardly the thing, therefore, to offer you a sub- 
scription.” ‘* Ah!” said the rector, apologetical- 
ly, ‘‘ but, my dear Sir, we could not; it’s against 
the Canon of our Church.” ‘* Well, then,” re- 
plied C , With his accustomed bluntness, 
“*find your own ammunition to fire your canon 
with!” At which the rector retired, and the lay- 
man observed that he had made a saving of pow- 








On the dim shadowy clouds that hover o'er you, 
When smoking quietly with a warm fire before you.” 


And he may, besides, as he gazes upon his books, 
enjoy something of the feeling that Southey en- | 
joyed when seated, smoking, in his library : 
** Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 
My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day. 


‘*With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe: 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.” 


Isn’t that ‘* about where it lights ?” as Joe Gar- 
gery says. 


| 





A FERVID young convert in Minnesota, during 
a recent revival, feeling great interest in the 
spiritual future of a friend, whose profession was 
that of a trapper, made public supplication for | 
him in words following: ‘‘ Lord, there is Mr. 
L——,, who traps for a living. Lord, he traps | 
wild animals to support his family. O Lord! | 


trap him!” 








4 

From Chicago, celebrated for its fires, divorces, | 
suicides, and railroads, we are apprised of a touch- | 
ing instance of female affection. A young med- | 
ical student, sent by his preceptor to the city pris- | 
on to look after some of those held in durance, 
came to a woman, just admitted, who complained | 
of severe pain in her side. After questioning 
her closely, and failing to obtain an answer as 
to the cause, he examined her and found two | 





der in one direction, at least. 





WE are told by a clerical friend that recently, 
in a Western city, a certain doctor, who was act- 
ing as a sort of Master of Ceremonies at a public 
meeting, arose at the proper time, and, advane- 
ing to the front of the platform, said: ‘‘ the aud- 
ience will now be addressed with prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. S——.” Of course the audience felt 
flattered. 





Tue compound ejaculation so popular at the 
east’'ard on festive and patriotic occasions, viz., 
a trio of cheers conjoined to that beast of prey, 
the tiger, has not, as yet, been generally dif- 
fused throughout the West, judging from an in- 
cident sent to the Drawer by a Wisconsin con- 
tributor. On a Fourth of July, in one of the 
thriving towns of that State, an oration had been 
delivered by Elder Peaslee, which so thoroughly 
roused the patriotism of the audience that a gen- 
tleman proposed ‘three cheers for the Orator !” 
A Mr. Abihu Skates being chairman (who, by- 
the-way, had ‘‘led” a day or two before at the 
raising of a bridge across the Wisconsin River), 
put the question: ‘‘It is motioned and second- 
ed that we give three cheers to the Orator of the 
Day ;” and, with a wave of his bandana, cried 
out: ‘* Heave, O Hee! Heave, O Hee!” but be- 
fore the third ‘‘ heave” came forth the audience 
commenced to laugh. 





By steamer comes our usual budget of English 
literary and religious weeklies, containing, here 
and there, something appropriate for the Drawer. 
One of these has a portrait of Christmas Evans, 
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a gnarled, heavy, unideal-looking person, with a 
single optic, of whom Robert Hall said, in reply 

to some one who laughed at the idea of a one- 

eyed man being a great preacher: ‘‘ Ay, Sir, 

only one eye, but what a piercer! Why, it blazes, 

Sir; that eye would light an army of soldiers 
through a forest in a dark night!” Evans was a 
Welshman, and used to be called the ‘* Bunyan 
of the Pulpit.” ‘Toward the close of his days he 
labored earnestly to advance the temperance ref. 

ormation. A brother minister, who ‘*‘ condemned 
not himself in the things which he allowed,” could 
not be brought over to the total abstinence sys- 
tem. Christmas polished an arrow, and put it 

in his quiver ready for use. He was appointed 
to preach, and, as usual, there were gatherings 
from far and near to hear him. Mr. W——, 

of A——, the minister alluded to, was there 
also; but, as if in anticipation of an attack, he 

at first said he should not be present while Evans 

preached, yet such was the fascination that he 

could not stay away. By-and-by he crept up 

into the gallery, where the preacher’s eye—for he 

had but one—which had been long searching for | 
him, at length discovered him. All went on 

‘as usual” until the time came when the arrow 

might be drawn, which was done slily and unper- 
ceived. ‘‘I had a strange dream the other 
night,” said the preacher. ‘‘I dreamed that I 

was in Pandemonium, the council-chamber of 

Hades. How I got there I know not, but ther 

I was. I had not been there long before there 

came a thundering rap at the gates. ‘ Beelze- 
bub—Beelzebub ! you must come to earth di- | 
rectly.’ 

*** Why, what’s the matter now ?’ 

*** Oh, they are sending out missionaries to 
preach to the heathen.’ 

*** Are they? bad news this. 
presently.’ 

‘** Beelzebub came, and hastened to the place 
of embarkation, where he saw the missionaries, 
their wives, and a few boxes of Bibles and tracts; 
but, on turning round, he saw rows of casks 


I'll be there | 


piled up, and labeled Gry, Rum, Branpy, ete. | 


‘That will do,’ said he, ‘no fear yet. These 
casks will do more harm than the boxes can do 
good.’ So saying, he stretched his wings for 
hell again. 

** After a time came another loud call : 


*** Are they? then I must go.’ He went, and 
found two ladies going from house to house, dis- 
tributing the Word of God. 

‘**This*won’t do,’ thought he, ‘but I will 
watch the result.’ The ladies visited an aged fe- 
male, who received a Bible with much reverence 
and many thanks. Satan loitered about, and 
when the ladies were gone, saw the old woman 


| she liked the service. 
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to me or my subjects; they are forbidding the 
use of ardent spirits, but they have left my poor 
people all the ale and porter, and the rich all the 
wines. No fear yet.’ 

** Again came a louder rap, and a more urg- 
ent call : 

** * Beelzebub ! you must come now, or all is 
lost; they are forming teetotal societies.’ 

***'Teetotal! what in the name of all my imps 
is that ?’ 

***'To drink no intoxicating liquors whatever 
—the sole beverage is water.’ 

*** Indeed! that is bad news. 
after this.’ 

** And he did; but went back again to satisfy 
the anxious inquiries of his legions, who were ail 
qué vive about the matter. 

***Oh,’ said he, ‘don’t be alarmed; true, it’s 
an awkward affair, but it won't spread much yet, 
for all the parsons are against it, 


I must see 


and Mr. W- 
of A—— (sending up an eagle glance of his eye 
at him), is at the head of them.’”’ 

** But I won't be at the head of them any lon- 
ger,” cried out Mr. W——-; and walking calmly 
down out of the gallery entered the table-pew 
and signed the pledge. 


Tue anecdote of Bishop England, published 
in the March Number of the Drawer, has brought 
to us a remark, said to have been made by an ad- 
vanced young woman of seven or eight summers, 
that bears directly and potentially on the vest- 
ment question. She had been brought up to go 
to ‘‘meeting,” and consequently was ignorant 
of the doctrinal significance of the terms High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church, Ritualism, 
etc., etc. She had been taken by a friend to the 
Episcopal Church on a Communion Sunday, and 
on returning home was asked by her papa how 
She replied: ‘1 don’t 
like to go to a place where the minister has to 
change his shirt three times during meeting !” 


CrertTes nothing in the Solon Shingle style 
could surpass the following, from a Cincinnati 
correspondent, describing a scene that recently 


occurred in the Police Court of that city. It 
seems that a Mr. Jones, a farmer from one of 
the adjoining counties, had disposed of a hog 


| which haf died a natural death while being trans- 
‘* * Beelzebub, they are forming Bible societies.’ | 


come to her door and look around to assure her- | 


self that she “" unobserved. 
her bonnet, anc 
apron, hastened to the next public house, where 


she pawned her new Bible for a bottle of gin. 


‘That will do,’ said Beelzebub, ‘no fear yet ;’ | 


and back he flew to his own place. 


She then put on | 
with a small parcel under her | 


| 


‘* Again came a loud knock and a hasty sum- | 


mons : 
*** They are forming temperance societies.’ 
“**'Temperance societies! what's that? I'll 
come and see.’ He came and saw, and again 
flew back, muttering, ‘ This won't do much harm 


ported to town. It was one of twelve so close- 
ly packed in a wagon that it was smothered to 
death. After that melancholy event Mr. Jones 
had it dressed and sold itto a Mr. Busch, a grocer, 
who on cutting it up ascertained its condition and 
called upon the City Inspector to examine it. 
The meat being pronounced unfit for sale, Mr. 
Jones was arrested. He is a spare, thin, gray- 
haired man, and was desirous of arguing the 
matter at every point. The charge having been 
stated he was called upon to answer : 

Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Well, you see, Jedge, I brought 
that hog to market, and when he was scalded I 
was told that he struggled.” 

PRosEcUTING-ATTORNEY Biacksurn. “ Did 
you not know that hog was dead when you took 
him to Hoffman’s slaughter-house ?” 

Mr. Jones. ‘‘Nowhold on. The boys asked 
me to treat them before they dressed the hog, 
and I did so; after which I paid them over for 
preparing it for market. After they had dressed 
it they said it was all right.” 
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Arronxrr y Bu ACKBURN. 
had treated them ?” 

Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Jes’ so, But, Jedge, that hog 
they assured me struggled when he was struck, 
and I was assured that he was salable.” 

JupGeE Srravs. ‘* You mean salable, but, Mr. 
Jones, you knew it was not eatable. 
not have taken the meat into your own house- | 
hold for your family table.” 

Mr. Jones. 
gled when he was struck.” 

Jupce Srravus. ‘*Mr. Jones, you will be 
quiet. You sold that animal, knowing it to be 
unsalable for family purposes.” 

Mr. Jones. ‘But, Jedge, that hog strug- 
gled.” 

Juper Srravs. ‘* Will you keep still ?” 

Mr. Jones. ‘ Yes, 
when it was struck.” 

JupGe Straus. ‘Once more, be quiet. You 
have been guilty of a gross offense, for which 
you have no excuse. You will repay Mr. Busch 
the amount you received for the hog, and will 
pay a fine of $25 and costs.” 

Mr. Jones. ‘Jes’ 
you that hog struggled.” 

After which Mr. Jones paid the penalty of his 
offense. 


** That was after you 


Ir was said in our presence recently, though 


Y ou would | der: 


‘But, Jedge, that hog strug- | 


rafting stave. -ups” took in at once the danger 
|of the situation, and endeavored to meet the 
emergency. With one blow of his sledge-ham- 
mer fist he smashed out the window, and thrust- 
|ing out his bristling head and brawny body, 
shouted with lungs of brass and voice of thun. 
‘© Snub her, boys; consarn her! Snub 
her !” 


PENNSYLVANIA has a law which requires that 
| in selecting a jury two commissioners duly elect- 
‘ed and qualified shall draw the requisite num- 
ber of names,and place them alternatelf in the 
wheel, whence they are taken at random. On 
the occasion to which we refer the two com- 
| missioners were named Fassett and Smith, and 
| by them the jury had been duly chosen. At the 


but that hog struggled | opening of court a prominent lawyer arose and 


| moved to quash the panel, on the ground that 
| the law in the case had not been complied with. 
He admitted that the names had been rightly £e- 
lected, but that the wheel being kept in an ad- 
joining room, they were temporarily put in a 
| handkerchief, ‘and afterward placed in the wheel 


so! all right; but JZ tell | by Fassett, Mr. Smith taking no part in the op- 


| eration. Tere the judge interrupted the coun- 

sel by asking: ‘* Was this done in the presence 
‘of Smith?” ‘Yes, your Honor.” ‘In that 
case,” the court gravely responded, ‘‘ gui facit 
(Fassett) per alium facit (Fassett) per se.” 


of course not by Mr. John Savage, H. C. of the | 


F. B., 
cruiting the Fenian funds money was collected 
under the guise of Peter’s pence. Meaning, of 
course, salt-petre. 


Can any of our readers render the assistance 
so courteously asked for in the following para- 
graph, which appeared recently in a Bremen 
journal : 

‘*A young gentleman, on the point of get- 
ting married, is desirous of meeting a man of 


that among the means adopted for re- | 


A wew definition of constitutional laziness 
comes from Ohio. Standing on the steps of one 
| of the ‘‘single-team” taverns of that State was 
}an unwashed Buckeye, whose shabby exterior 
| did not indicate an industrious man. A gentle- 

man on the opposite side of the street remarked 
to his companion, ‘‘ There is old Tim, again; 
| wonder how he got out this cold day! He is the 
| laziest man in town by all odds.” ‘* Lazy!” re- 
plied his friend, ‘‘he isn’t lazy ; what's the mat- 
ter with him is he was bor n tired !” 


| 


experience who will dissuade him from the | 


step.” 


In the early history of the village of Owego | home is with the ‘‘ Mohawk” 
pine-lumber was the principal article of com- | York. 


merce, 


hanna River during the spring freshets was the 
all-absorbing occupation. The professional rafts- 
men were a peculiar people, rough and tough, 
fearless of danger, and possessed of a nautical 
vernacular which would throw a regular tar into 
convulsions of merriment. Every ‘* craft,” when 
let loose upon the waters of this inu¢h-dammed 


and very rampant river, was in ch: wee of an ex- | 


pert “ pilot,” 
berless reefs, shoots, and shoals wy 44 ig) infest and 
obstruct the channel, and a ma: ng } orn to com- 
mand” in moments of trial and ads 

Soon after the Erie Railway why 
this historic valley, one of the. Jus ost 
these Susquehanna commodo: i nmindful of 

“What perils do ¢uvivon 
The man who meddles with cold iron,” 

resolved to experience the new sensation of rid- 
ing on a rail. Scarcely wag th. iron monster 
well under motion, when, throngh she usual un- 
accountable cause, the passenger-coach occupied | 
by our pilot jumped the track. As the car went 
bounding over the ties, tliis hero of a hundred 


a navigator well posisyh in the num- | 


Peruaprs the best known sign-manual in the 
| United States is that of General Spinner, whose 
in Central New 
During the presidential campaign of 


and its manufacture and transportation | 1860 the General was commandant of a brigade 
to a Southern market in rafts down the Susque- | 


of ‘* Wide Awakes,” in his own town. On the 
occasion of some jubilee, Tim: Donovan, a hot 
Republican and faithful friend of the General, 
seeing him approaching head-quarters, sung out 
in cheery tones to the band, ‘* B’ys, the Ginneral 
is comin’—strike up ‘ Hell to the Chafe!’” The 
band struck up, and the General entered to the 
martial strains of that noble anthem. 


Speaxine of the General's 
like any other, 
closely, when, turning to a by-stander, he said: 

er. ‘*T've heard that a person to bg able to spake 
ke penetrated Dutch must have his jaw bruck; but, by the 


signature, so un- 
Tim was once scanning it very 


famous of powers ! I think the General must have had his 
fist bruck when he larned to do that! 
| 


” 


‘* Breatues there a Scot with soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said,” ‘* The Laird o’ Cock- 
pen” is a guid song? The difficulty about it, 
viz., that it ig written in the broad dialegt of the 
country, and therefore not understandable to the 
average Yankee, has happily been surmounted, 
as may be seen’by a perusal of the original, made 
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easy by a gentleman who has translated it into 
good English : 
The Laird o’ Cockpen he's proud and he’s great, 
His mind is ta’en up wi’ the things o° the state; 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 
But favor wi’ wooin' was fashious to seek. 


Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell, 

At his table-head he thought she’d look well; 
M‘Cleish’s ae daughter o’ Claversha’ Lee, 

A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


His wig was weel pouthered, an’ as guid as new, 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue; 
He put on a ring, a sword, and cock' d hat, 

And wha could refuse the laird wi’ a’ that? 


How clear this becomes when read by the light | 
of the following translation : 


I. 

The Landlord of Rooster Enclosure is arrogant and 
imperious in his demeanor ; 

His a ellectual organization is totally absorbed in th 
legislative enactments of the reigning dynasty. 
He ardently longed for a help-mate, his palatial dom- 

icile to superintend. 

But to conciliate the favorable influence of the fickle 
goddess was with him a matter difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

Il. 

sy the declivity of a structure for preventing inunda- 
tions resided one of the fair sex ; 

The place of honor at his tabula, he reasonably con- 
jec tured, she would adorn and beautify. 
rf patronymic appellation was M‘Cle ish, only s 
“vivil g female offspring of the House of Clav 
hall. 

Minus the “numoram famuli” (vulgo, rhino), but with 
an elongated genealogy. 


IIl. 





His counterfeit capillary adornment was plentiful! 
besprinkled as when first it issued from the hands 
of the peruquierre ; 

Ilis inner vestment was immaculate as the driven ; 
snow; his outer ultra-cerulean. } 

He encircled one of his digits with an obicular line ; 
embellished his side with a Damascus 

Weapon of defense, and his pericranium with a trian- 
gular chapeau. | 

And who could disreyard the claim of the Landlord | 
with those manifold attractions ? 


Tuis may be justly denominated the equine 
ra (saucy girl over our left shoulder whispers, 


sinine ear-a). Dame Gossip makes mention of | 
many bad Benedicts, who love their fast horses | 
more than faithful wives, and whole hecatombs | 
of wifeless bachelors whose hearts are covered 
with horse-lide. Certain it is that this 2.40 age 
has produced a numerous class of persons of the 
male persuasion who talk horse, laugh horse, 
smell horse, are learning to eat horse, rer if 
asked to marry horse would probably e-jack-ulate 
a faint and very dubious neigh. Steam, water, 
and woman, properly directed, doubtless have 
great powers of traction and attraction; but to 
draw out the finer feelings of an unreconstructed 
bachelor’s soul there is nothing equal to horse- 
power. Wereabouts there dwells a rich old sin- 
gle gentleman, a lone drake who has never found 
his duck, a singular character and living exam- 
ple of our idea. 

Some four or five years ago a favorite mare 
presented him with a noble pair of twin colts, 
black, strong, and symmetrical. Artemus Werd 
was not more elated with his duplicated ‘* epi- 
sodes” than was the subject of our story with this 
unexpected freak of nature. He nursed them | 
with a parent's constant care, and guided their 
rapid development into horsehood with unfalter- | 
ing devotion. They were his pride and his 
boast, and his mind was for many days sorely | 
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perplexed, and his brain tortured, to find names 
worthy of such a pair. Classic history at length 
afforded a satisfactory solution of this difficulty, 
and he bestowed upon them the appellations of 
the famous wolf-suckled founders of Rome. 

Last season, during the progress of State work 
on the Chenango Canal extension, work-teams 
became scarce. An enterprising contractor, be- 


ing no respecter of horses, learning of this idle 


pair, waited on the owner and mildly suggested 
the propriety of their being made to do the State 


| some service, and to perform a little remunera- 
| tive labor on the ditch. 


The doting bachelor 
was stricken dumb. For several minutes he 
stood regarding the audacious contractor with 
| looks of mingled amazement and scorn, when 
suddenly striking a tragic attitude, in a voice 


| tremulous with emotion, he exclaimed: ** Rom- 


| ulus and Re MUS dr «aw a scr pe r ! Ne rer, wre tch, 
” 
NEVER! 


A MEDICAL friend in a neighboring city has a 
very lazy horse. A gentleman having borrowed 
him one day determined to try his speed, and in 
driving past the doctor’s office developed a gait 
that was surprising to Billy, the office-boy, who 
ran in exclaiming, excitedly, ‘‘ Doctor, your 
horse is some on a race!” ‘* Yes, Billy, but he’s 
more on a funeral !” 

In a Steuben County village is kept a ** store” 
in which is employed as clerk a lady who is 
teacher in a Sabbath-school, and takes deep in- 
| terest in little people whose parents are in indi- 
gent circumstances. One day an urchin came 
into the store, to whom she said: ‘* Do you go 


| to Sabbath-school ?” 


‘* Sabbath-school ? what’s that ?” 

‘* Why a Sabbath-school is where we read in the 
Bible, learn about God and our Saviour, and—’ 

‘Oh, I've read about God, and ftother feller 
that killed his brother, in the *chool Reader. 
"Tain’t no use my going to school Sunday; I 
know all about ’em.” 

The inquiry was not a success. 

WE do not wish to be understood as asserting 
that the following scene occurred in any of our 
city courts, though dialogues of the kind are 


} 
} within the memory of most of our readers. 


A nervous milliner is sued by an apprentice. 

Counsex. ‘‘I call the defendant, your Honor, 
who is somewhat nervous.” 

Jupce: ** A nervous milliner! I never heard 
of a nervous milliner. What is the name of the 
witness ?” 

CounseEL. ‘* Brown, your Honor.” 

Juper. ** Brown, Brown! Yes; now I think 
of it, there is a case of Brown against somebody, 
in which a bill of exceptions was tendered to the 
ruling of the judge, who directed the jury that a 


nervous person named Brown ought not to ob- 


tain a verdict in a court of justice. I am doubt- 
ful, however, whether the judge was right.” 

CounseL. ‘* Mrs. Brown, you are—” 

Juper. ‘You must assume nothing Mrs. 
srown, notwithstanding her nervousness, may 
be a very respectable person; but you must not 
assume it.” 

Covuxset. “ Mrs. Brown, I believe—” 

Jupce. ‘What you believe can not be evi- 
dence. That has been held in several cases.” 


ee ee 
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CounseL. ‘‘ Will your Honor permit me to | breeze, and we shall soon lose sight of land. 


conduct—” 

Jupes. ‘‘I have given you every latitude, 
and I really can not allow you longer to waste 
the public time. Mrs. Brown, what—” 

Counse. ‘‘ The witness is in my hands, your 
Honor, and I must protest—” 

Juper. ‘* Very well; 
ing I will adjourn to lunch. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, you can go for five minutes. Mrs. Brown, 


| man to his duty! 
while you are protest- 


|on her beam-ends! 


as you have no defense to this action, I should | 


advise you to settle it.” 

And the patient judge, the indignant counsel, 
and the nervous milliner retired to indulge in 
their own views of luncheon, law; and the legal 
rights of apprentices. 


Jupae W——, who some years ago filled the 
office of county judge in County, though a 
good lawyer was very eccentric. When a session 
of the court was to be held, he would often take 
it into his head to walk to the county seat, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. On one occasion, howev- 
er, he employed a horse and buggy, and after 
spending a couple of weeks in the hearing of 
causes, started for home on foot. When he had 
traveled something like a dozen miles he called 
at a hotel for rest and refreshments. The land- 
lord, recollecting that the judge drove a horse 
when he went to court, inquired, 

** Judge, what have you done with the horse 
and buggy you had with you when you went to 
—— the other day ?” 

“Thunder!” replied the judge ; 
them behind. 


“T have left 
I knew as soon as I started that 


I had “eft something, and it is those plaguy 


things; and now I have got to go back after 
them!” Back he went. 


A new book on Whitefield has recently ap- 


peared in England, from which we quote ‘three | 


anecdotes that we do not remember to have seen 
hitherto in print : 

When Mr. Whitefield was in the zenith of his 
popularity Lord Clare, who knew that his influ- 
ence was considerable, applied to him, by letter, 
requesting his assistance at Bristol at the ensuing 
general election. To this request Mr. Whitefield 
replied that in general elections he never interfered ; 
but he would earnestly exhort his lordship to use 
great diligence to make his own paar call- 
tng and election sure. 


Ons day, as Mr. Whitefield walked along, a 
sailor, apparently a little intoxicated, but, it would 
seem, wishing to appear so, frequently stumbled 
in Mr. Whitefield’s way, who, notwithstanding, 
took no notice of him. At length he so much 
interrupted the way as to prevent Mr. Whitefield’s 
getting forward, whereupon he took him by the 
shoulder and thrust him to one side. ‘* What do 
you mean ?” said the sailor; “don’t you know 
I am one of your disciples?” ‘‘I am afraid of 
that,” replied the good man; “had you been 
one of my Master's I should have had better 
hopes of you.” 


Wuen Mr. Whitefield once preached before 
the seamen at New York he introduced the fol- 
lowing bold apostrophe into his sermon: ‘* Well, 
my boys, we have a clear sky, and are making 
fine head-way over a smooth sea, before a light 


| tant thunder ? 





But 
| what means this sudden lowering of the heavens, 


| and that dark cloud arising from beneath the 


| western horizon? Hark! Don't you hear dis. 
Don’t you see those flashes of 
lightning? There is a storm gathering ! Every 
How the waves rise and dash 
The air is dark! The tem- 
Our masts are gone! The ship is 
What next?” The unsus- 
pecting tars, reminded of former perils on the 
deep, as if struck by the power of magic, arose 


against the ship! 
pest rages! 


|and exclaimed, ‘‘'Take to the long-boat !” 


“THERE is nothing equal to a cheerful and 
even mirthful conversation for restoring the tone 
of mind and body when both are overcharged. 
Some great and good men, on whom very heavy 
cares and toils have been laid, manifest a consti- 
tutional tendency to relax into mirth when their 
work is over. Narrow minds denounce the in- 
congruity ; large hearts own God’s goodness in 
the fact, and rejoice in the wise provision made 
for prolonging useful lives. Mirth, after ex- 
haustive toil, is one of Nature’s instinctive re- 
cuperative efforts to soothe and reinvigorate the 
mind.” 


Ir may, or it may not, be that most of our 
young men, in going to the Far West, are actu- 
ated by a laudable spirit of enterprise and a de- 
sire to extend the humanizing influences of civil- 
ization, but we fear this is not always the case. 
Occasionally an example comes to light that dis- 
closes a different impulse. For instance: in the 
summer of 1865 four young gentlemen met for 
the first time in Omaha City, and purchased a 
team to cross the Plains. After having traveled 
a hundred and fifty miles west of the Missouri 
River, one of the party thus addressed his com- 
panions: ‘‘ Boys, we are now safe from officers 
and the laws; let each of us come out, tell what 
our real names are, and what we ran away for !” 
Particulars of colloquy not given. 


THE social status of the freedman, as compared 
with that of the white, seems to have been finally 
settled in Starkville, Mississippi—i. e., from the 
high Indian point of view. An Indian ball-play 
recently took place in that town, on ground owned 
by an Indian named Johnson. A small admis- 
sion fee was demanded. On being asked how 
much? Johnson replied, in broken English: 
‘“*White man fifty cents; nigger seventy - five 
cents. Nigger he work, he got lots o’ money; 
white man he lazy, no work, got no money! 
Nigger pay most!” 


“THe month of May affords to a mind, so 
free from the disturbance of cares or passions 
as to be vacant to calm amusements, almost ev- 
ery thing that our present state makes us capa- 
ble of enjoying. The variegated verdure of the 
fields and woods, the succession of grateful 
odors, the voice of pleasure pouring out its notes 
on every side, with the gladness apparently con- 
ceived by every animal from the growth of his 
food and the clemency of the weather, throw 
over the whole earth an air of gayety significant- 
ly expressed by the smile of nature. 

And with this, from Dr. Johnson, we drop the 
curtain until June. 








